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IS agreed, that in all Government 
there is an abſolute unlimited Pow- 
er, which naturally and originally 
ſeems to be placed in the whole 

| Body, where-ever the executive Part 
of ir lies. This holds in the Body-natural ; for 
Vor. I. B where- 
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where ever we place the Beginning of Motion, 
whether from the Head. or the Heart, or the 
animal Spirits in general, the Body moves and 
acts by a Conf.nt of all its Parts. This unli- 
mired Power placed fundamentally in the Body 
cf a People, is what the Legiſlators of all Ages 
have end-avour'd, in their ſeveral Schemes or 
Inſtirurions of Government, to depoſite in ſuch 
Hand; as would preſerve the Pcopie from Ra- 
pine and Oppreſſion within, as weil as Violence 
from without. Moſt of them feem to agree in 
this, that it was a Truſt too great to be com- 
mitted to any one Man or Aſſembly, and there- 
fore chey left the Right ſtill in the whole Bo- 
dy; but the Adminiſtration or executive Part, 
in the Hands of Oze, the Few, or the Many, 
into which three Powers all independent Bodies 
et Men ſeem naturally to divide; for by all I 
have read of thoſe innumerable and petty Com- 
monwealths in Ttaly, Greece, and Sicily, as well 
as the great ones of Carthage and Rome, it ſeems 
to me, that a free People met together, whe- 
ther by Compact, or Family Government, as ſoon 
as they fall into any Acts of Civil Society, do, 
of themſelves, divide into Three Powers. The 
Firſt is that of forne one eminent Spirit, who 
having ſiznaliz d his Valour and Fortune in De- 
fence ot his Country, or by the Practice of po- 
ular Arts at Home, becomes to have great In- 
* on the People, to grow their Leader in 
warlice Expedi ions, and to preſide, after a fort, 
in tneit civil Aſſemblie;; ard this is grounded 
upon che Princip es of N i: re and common Rea- 
fon, which in ail D.ſticuicies or Dangers, 1 — 
ru- 
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Prudence or Courage are required, do rather in- 
cite us to fly for Counſel or Aſſi tunce tu a ſin- 


gle Perſon, than a Multitude. The ſecond na- 


tural Diviſion of Power, is of ſuch Men who 
have acquir'd large Poſſeſſions, and conſequent- 
ly dances, or deſcerd from Anceſtors who 
have left them great Inherrances, toge:her with 
an hereditary Authority. Theſe eafily uniting in 
Thoughts and Opinions, and acting in Concert, 
begin to enter upon Meaſures for ſecuring their 
Properties, which are beſt upheld by preparing 
againſt Invaſions from Abroad, and maintaining 
Peace at Home: This commences a great Coun- 
cil or Senate of Nobles for the weighty Affairs 
of the Nation. The laſt Diviſion, is of the 
Maſs or Body of the People, whoſe Part of 
Power is great and indiſputable, whenever they 
can unite either collectively, or by Deputation, 
to exert it. Now the Three Forms of Govern- 
ment, ſo generally known in the Schools, differ 
only the Civil Adminiſtration being placed 
in the Hands of One, or ſometimes Two, (as 
in Sparta) who were called Kings; or in a Se- 
nate, who were called the Nobles ; or in the 
People collective or repreſentative, who may be 
called the Commons. Each of theſe had fre- 
— the executive Power in Greece, and 
ometimes in Rome : But the Power in the laſt 
Refort was always meant by Legiſlators to be 
held in Balance among all Three. And ir will 
be an eternal Rule in Politicks among every free 
People, that there is a Balance of Power to be 
carefully held by every State within itſelf, as 
weil as among ſeveral States with each other. 
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Tux true Meaning of a Baiance of Power, 
either without or within a State, is b-ſ{t con- 
ceiv'd by conſidering what the Nature of a Ba- 
lance is. It ſuppoſes Three Things: Firſt, The 
Part which is held, together with the Hand that 
bolds it ; and then the two Scales, with what- 
ever is weigh'd therein. Now conſider ſeveral 
States in a Neighbourhood ; in order to preſerve 
Peace between theſe States, it is neceſſary they 
ſhould be form'd into a Balance, whereof one 
or more are to be Directors, who are to divide 
the reſt into equal Scales, and upon Occaticn 
remove from one into the other, or elle fall with 
their own Weight into the hghteſt : So in a 
State within itſelf, the Balance mult be held 
by a third Hand, who is to deal the remaining 
Power with utmoſt Exactneſs into the ſeveral 
Scales. Now it is not neceffary that the Power 
{hould be equally divided between theſe Three; 
tor the Balance may be held by the weakeſt, 
who, by his Addreſs and Conduct, removing 
from either Scale, and adding of his own, may 
keep the Scales duly pois d. Such was that of 
the two Kings of Sparta, the Conſular Power in 
Rome, that of the Kings of Media before the 
| Reign of Cyrus, as repreſented by Xenophon; 

and that of the ſeveral limited States in the 
Gothick Inſtitution. 

Wren the Balance is broke, whether by 
the Negligence, Folly, or Weakneſs of the 
Hand that held it, or by mighty Weights fallen 
into either Scale, the Power will never conti- 
nue long in equal Divihon between the two re- 
maining Parties, but ( till the Balance is _ 

anew 
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anew) will run entirely into one. This gives 
the trueſt Account of hat is underſtood in the 
moſt antient and approved Greeł Authors by 
the Word Tyr azny, which is not meant for tte 
ſeizing of the uncontroll'd or abſolute Power 
into the Hands of a ſingle Perſon, (as many 
ſuperficial Men have profsiy miſtaken } but tor 
the breaking of the Balance by whatever Hand, 
and leaving the Power wholly in one Scale: 


For Tyranny; and Uſurpation in a State, are by 


no Means confined to any Number, as migit: 
eaſily appear trom Examples enovgh ; and be- 
cauie the Pour: is Material, | hall ce a feve re 
prove it. 

Taz (J) Romans having ſent ro AtrGens, rd 
the Greek Cites of Ifaly, tor 1. Cones of G72 
beſt Laws, choſe ten Logiflztors : pit hem i- 
to Form, and the Exzrciic ot their Cie 
fice, ſuſpended the Conſular Power, 12 
the Adminiitrazon of Affairs in their I HAntis. 
Theſe very Men, though choſen tor fuch a 
Work, as ihe digeſting a Body of Laws for the 
Government of a free State, did immediately 
ulurp arbitrary Power, ran into all the Forms 
of it, had their Guards and Spies, after the 
Practice of the Tyranis of thote Ages, affect- 
ed kingly State, deitroy'd the Nobles, and op- 
preſs d the People; one of thera proceeding io 
tar as to endeavour to force a Lady of great 
Virtue : The very Crime which gave Occaſion 
to the Lxpulſion of the regal Power but ſixty 


Years before, as this Attempt did to that of the 
Decem viri. 


3 3 THE 
Dionyſ. Hal. I. 10. . 
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Tris Ephori in Sparta were at firſt only cer- 
tain Per ons depured by the Kings to judge in 
Civii Matters, while They were employ d in 
tre Wars, "Theſe Men at ſeveral times uſurp'd 
tac abiolute Autkority, and were as cruel Ty-: 
rants a, any in their Ages. 

Soon “ after the unfortunate Expedition 
mo &:y, the Athenians choſe four hundred 
Men for Agminiſtration of Affairs, v ho became 
2 Body of Tyrants, and were called, in the Lan- 
guag? of thoſe Ages, an Oligarchy, or Tyranny 
of the Few; under which hatetul Denomination, 


they were toon after depoſed in great Rage by 


the People. 

VIEN F Athens was ſubdued by Lyſander, 
he appoimed thirty Men for the Adminittraticn 
of that Ci y, who immediately fell into the 
rankeit Tyranny: Bur this was not all; for 
conceiving their Poder not founded on a Bafſ's 
large enough, they admitted three I houſand 
into a Share of the Government; and thus 
fortify'd, became the cruelleſt Tyranny upon 
Record. They murder'd, in cold Blood, great 
Numbers of the beſt Men, without any Provc- 
cation, from the meer Liſt of Cruelty, like 
Nero or Caligula. This was ſuch a Number of 
Tyrants together, as amounted to near a third 
Part of the whole City: For || Xexophon tells 
us, that the City contained about ten Thou- 
ſand Houſes, and allowing one Man to every 
Houſe, who could have any Share in the Go- 
vernment, (the reſt, conſiſting of Women, _ 

rens 
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dren, and Servants) and making other obvious 
Abatements, theſe Tyrants, it they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a 
Majority even of the People collective. 

In * the Time of the ſecond Pauxick War, 

the Balance of Power in Carthage was got on 
the Side or the People, and that to a Degree, 
that ſome Authors reckon the Government to 
have been then among them a Dominatio Ple- 
bis, or Tyrarny of the Commons, which it ſeems 
they were at all Times apt to fall into, and was 
at laſt among the Cauſes that ruin'd their State: 
And the frequent Murders of their Genera!s, 
which Dio iorus tells us was grown to an eſta- 
bliſh'd Cuſtom among them, may be another 
Inſtance that Tyranny is not confined to Num- 
bers. 
I 8 ALL mention but one Example more, 
among a grex: Number that might be produced: 
It is related by the Author laſt cited. The 
Orators of the People of Argos ( whether you 
wil (tylzth:m in modern Phraſe, Great Speakers 
of the Honſe, or only, in general, Repreſenta- 
tives of the Ho iſe collective) ſtirred up the 
Commons againſt the Nobles; of whom 1600 
were murder'd at once, and at laſt, the Ora» 
tors themſelves, becauſe they lett off their Ac- 
cuſations, or, to ſneak intelligibly, becauſe they 
withdrew their Impeachments ; having, it ſeems, 
raiſed a Spirit they were not able to lay. And 
this laſt Circumſtance, as Caſes have lately ſtood, 
may pethaps be worth uocing. 


B 4 Fxou 
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FROM what hath been already advanced, ſe. 
veral Concluſions may be drawn. 


Firſt, THAT a mix'd Government, par- 
taxing ot the known Forms received in the 
Schools, is by no Means of Gothic Inven- 
tion, but hath Place in Nature and Reaſon, 
ſeems very well to agree with the Sentiments 
of moſt Legiſlators, and to have been follow'd 
in moſt States, whether they have appeared 
under the Name of Monarchies, Ariftocracies, 
or Democracies: For not to mention the ſeve- 
ral Republicks of this Compoſition in Gaul and 
Germany, deſcribed by Ceſar and Tacitus, Po- 
tybivs tells us, the beſt Government is that 
which conſiſts of three Forms, * Regrzo, Opti- 
matium, & Populi imperio. Which may be 
fairly tranſlated, the King, Lords, and Commons. 
Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive Inſti- 
tution by Lycurgus; who, obſerving the Corrup- 
tions and Depravations to which every of theſe 


was ſubject, compounded his Scheme out of 


all ; fo that it was made up of Reges, Seniores, 
& Populus. Such alſo was the State of Rome, 
under irs Conſuls: And the Author tells us, 
that the Romans fell upon this Model purely by 
Chance, ( which I rake to have been Nature 
and common Reafon ) but the Spartans by 
Thought and Deſign. And ſuch at Carthage 
was the + ſumma Reipublice, or Power in the 
laſt Reſort; for they had their Kings call'd 
Sites, and a Senate which had the Power of 

Nobles, 

® Fragm. lib. 6. ＋ Id. ib. 
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Nobles, and the People had a Share eſtabliſhed too. 
Secondly, IT wil follow. That thoſe Rea- 
ſoners, who employ ſo much of their Zeal, their 
Wir, and their Leiſure, for the uphclding the 
Balance of Power in Chriſtendom, at the fame 
Time that by their Practices they are endea- 
vouring to deſtroy it at Home, are not ſuch 
mighty Patriots, or ſo much in the true Inte- 
reſt of their Country, as they would affect to 
be thought, bur ſeem to be employ'd like a 
Man who pulls down with his Right what 
he has been building with his Left. 
Thirdly, THIS makes appear the Error of 
thoſe who think it an uncontroulable Maxim, 
that Power is always fafer lodged in many Hands 
than in one: For if thoſe many Hands be made 
up only of one of the three Diviſions before 
mentioned, *ris plain from thoſe Examples al- 
ready produced, and eaſy to be parailel's in 
other Ages and Countries, that they are as 
cable ot enflaving the Nation, and of acting 
ail manner of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, as it is 
poſſible for a fingle Perſon to be, tho? we ſhould 
ſuppoſe their Number not unly to be of four or 
five Hundred, but above three Thouſand. 
AGAIN, it is manifeſt from what has been 
faid that in order to preſerve_the Balance in a 
mix'd State, the Limirs of Power depoſited with 
each Party, ought to be aſcertained, and - 
rally known, be Defect of this is the Gute 
chat introduces thoſe Strugglings in a State 
about Frer-gative and Lil erty, about Encroack- 
ments of the Few upon the Rights of the Many. 
and of the Many upon the Privileges of the 
$ 


Few, 
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Few, which ever did, and ever will conclude in 
a Tyranny: Firſt, either of the Few, or the 
Many, but at laſt infallibly of a fingle Perſon : 
For, which ever of the three Diviſions in a 
State is upon the Scramble for more Power than 
its own, (as one or other of them generally is) 
unleſs due Care be taken by the other Two, 
upon every new Queſtion that ariſes, they will 
be ſure to decide in Favour of themſelves, talk 
much of inherent Right : They will nouriſh up 
a dormant Power, and reſcrve the fone es in 
petto, to exert upon Occaſions, to ſerve - 
dients, and to — upon Neceſſities: The) 
will make large Demands, and ſcanty Conceſſi- 
ons, ever coming off conſiderable Gainers : 
Thus at length the Balance is broke, and Ty- 
ranny let in; from which Door of the I hree it 
matters not. 

To pretend to a declarative Right upon any 
Oocaſion whatſoever, is liule leſs than to make 
Uſe of the whole Power; that is, to declare an 
* to be Law, which has always been con- 
reſted, or perhaps never ſtarted at all before 
ſuch an lacident brought it on the Stage. Not 
to conſent to the enacting of ſuch a L. which 
has no View beſides the general God, unleſs 
another Law ſhall at the ſame Time paſs, with 
no other V but that of advancing the Power 
of one Party alone; what is this but to claim a 
poſitive Voice, as well az a Negative? To pre- 
tend that great Changes and Alienations of Pro- 
perty have created new and great Dependences, 
and conſequemly new Adduions of Power, as 
ine Reatoncrs have done, is a molt dangerous 

2 n ener. 
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Tenet. It Dominion muſt follow Property, let 
i: foil»w in the fame Place; for (han ze in Pro- 
perty thro::gh the Bulk of a Nation, makes 
flow Marches, and its due Power always at; 
tends ic, to conclude, that wazxtever Attempt 
is beg in by an Aſſ:mbly, ought to be purſued 
to the End, without Regard to the greateſt In- 
cidencs that may happen to alter the Caſe: To 
count ir mean, and below the Dignity, of a Houſe, 
to quit a Proſecution; to reiolve upon a Con- 
cluſion before it is poſſible to be appriſed of the 
Premiſes: to act thus, I fay, is to affect not 
only abſolute Power, but Infallibility too. Yet 
ſuch unaccountable Proceedings as theſe have 
pular Aſſemblies engaged in, for want of fix- 
ing the due Limits of Power and Privilege. 
GREAT Changes may indeed be made in a 
Government, yet the Form continue, and the 
Balance be held : But large Intervals of Time 
muſt paſs berween every ſuch Innovation, 
enough to melt down and make it of a Piece 


with the Conſtitution. Such, we are told, were 


the Proceedings of Soloz, when he modelied 
anew the Athenian Commonwealth; and what 
Convulſions in our own, as well as other States, 
have been bred by a Neglect of this Rule, is 
freſh and notorious enough: *Tis too ſoon in all 

Conſcience to repeat this Error again. 
HaviNnGs thewn that there is a natural Bi- 
lance of Power in all free States, and how it has 
been divided, ſometimes by the People them- 
ſelves, as in Rome; at others by the Inſtitutions 
of the Legiſlators, as in the ſeveral States of 
Greece and Sicily; the next Thing is to 2 
W 17 
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why Methods have been taken to break 6r over- 
throw this Balance, which every of the Three 
Parties have continually endeavour'd, as Oppor- 
tumties have ferv'd ; as might appear from the 
Stories of moſt Ages and Countries: For abſo- 
Ine Power, in a particular State, is of the fame 
rufe with univerſal Monarchy in ſeveral States 
a nung to each other. So endleſs and exorbi- 
tant are the Detires ot Men, whether conſider'd 
in their Perſons or their States, that they will 
graſp at all, and can form no Scheme of perfect 
Hapoinels with lefs. Ever ſince Men have been 
united into Governments, the Hopes and En- 
dexvours after univerſal Nonarchy have been 
bandied among them, trom the Reign of Niuus, 
to this of the Moſt Chriſtian King; in which Pur- 
furs Commonwealths have had their Share as 
well as Monarchs: So the Athenigns, the Spar- 
tant, the Thebans, and the Ackaians, did ſeveral 
times aim at the univerſal Monarchy of Greece: 
So the Commonwealths of Carthage and Rome 
affected the univerſal Monarchy of the then 
known World. In like manner has abſolute 
Power been purſued by the ſeveral Parties of 
each particular State; wherein fingle Perſons 
have met with moſt Succeſs, though the Endea- 
vours of the Few and the Many have been fre- 
guznt enough: Bur, being neither fo unitorm in 
their Deſigns, nor ſo direct in their Views, they 
neither could manage nor maintain the Power 
they had got ; but were ever deceived by the 
Popularity and Ambition of ſome fingie Perſon, 
So that it will be always a wrong Step in Poli- 
cy. for the Nobles or Commons to carry their En- 

deavours 
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deavours after Power ſo far, as to overthrow the 
Balance; and it would be enough to damp their 
Warmth in ſuch Purſuits, if they could once re- 
flect, that in ſuch a Courſe they will be ſure to 
run upon the very Rock they meant to avoid; 
which I ſuppoſe they would have us think is the 
Tyranny of a ſingle Perſon. 

Maxy Examples might be produc'd of the 
Endeavours from each of theſe three Rivals af- 
ter abſoiure Power; but I ſhall ſuit my Dif 
courſe to the Time I am writing in, and relate 
only ſuch D ſſentions between the Nobles and 
Commons, with the Conſequences of them, in 
Greece and Rome, wherein the latter were the 
Aggreſſors. 

I SHALL begin with Greece, where my Ob- 
ſervations ſhall be confin'd to Athens, though 


ſeveral Inſtances might be brought from other 
States thereof. 


CDN CNN 
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Of the Diſſentions in ATHENS, be- 
tween the Few and the Many. 


THESEUS is the firſt who is recorded, 

with any Appearance of Truth, to have 
brought the Grecians from a barbarous manner 
of Life, ſcatter'd Villages, into Cities; 
and to have eſtabliſh'd the popular State in A 
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thens, aligning to himſelt the Guardianſhip of 
the Laws, and chief Command in War. He 
was forced after ſome time to leave the Atheni- 
ans to their own Meaſures, upon account of 
their ſeditious Temper, which ever continu'd 
with them, till the final Diſſolution ot their Go- 
vernment by the Romans. It feeins, the Coun- 
try about Attica was the molt barren of any in 
Greece; through which means it happen'd that 
the Natives were never cxpeiled by the Fury of 
Invaders, ( who thought it not worth a C 

queſt) but continu'd always Aborigines; and 
therefore retained, through all Revolutions, a 
Tincture of that turbulent Spiric wherewith 
their Government began. This Inſtitution of 
Theſeus appears to have been rather a Sort of 
mix d Monarchy, than a popular State, and for 
ought we know, might continue fo during the 
Sera s of Kings till the Death of Codrus. From 
this laſt Prince, Solon was ſaid to be deſcended ; 
who finding the People engaged in two violenc 
Factions, of the Poor and the Rich, and in 
great Confuſion thereupon; refuſing the Mo- 
narchy which was offer d him, choſe rather to 
caſt the Government after another Model, where- 
in he made due Proviſions tor ſettling the Ba- 
lance of Power, chuſing a Senate of Four hun- 
dred, and diſpoſing the Magiſtracies and Otfices 
according to Mens Eſtates; leaving to the Mul- 
ticude their Votes in electing, and the Power of 
judzing certain Proceſſes by Appeal. This 
Council of Four hundred was choſen, One 
hundred out of each Tribe, and ſeems to have 
deen a Body Repreſentative uf the hay 
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tho! the People collective reſerved a Share of 
Power to themſclves. It is a Point of Hiſtory 
perplexed enough; but thus much is certain, 
that the Balance of Power was provided for; 
elſe Piſiſtratus (called by Authors the Tyrant ot 
Athens ) could never bave govern'd fo peacea- 
bly as he did,“ without changing of any of So- 
lors Laws. Theſe ſeveral Powers, together with 
that of the Archon, or chief Magiſtrate, made 
up the Form of Government in Athens, at 
what Time it began to appear upon the Scene 
of Action and Story. 

THE firſt great Man bred up under this In- 
ſtitution was 47:/tiades, who liv'd about ni 
Years after Soh¹, and is reckon'd to have been 
the firſt great Captain, not only of Atbent, but 
of all Greece. From the Time of AMiltiadet to 
that of Phocion, who is look'd upon as the laſt 
famous General of Athens, are about 130 Yea: 
After which they were ſubdued and intulted by 
Alexander's Captains, and continu'd under ſeve- 
ral Revolutions, a ſmall truckling State, of no 
Name or Reputation, till they fell with the reſt 
of Greece under the Power of the Romans. 

DUuR1NG this Period from Miltiades to Pho- 
cion, I ſhall trace the Conduct of the Athenians, 
wich relation to their Diſſentions between the 
People and ſome of their Generals; who, at 
that Time, by their Power and Credit in the 
Army, in a Wariike Commonwealth, and often 
ſupported by each other, were, with the Magi- 
ſtrates and other Civil Officers, a Sort of Coun- 
terpoiſe to the Power of the People, who ſince 
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the Death of Solon had already made great En- 
croachments. What theſe Diſſentions were, 
how founded, and what the Conſequences of 
them, I ſhall briefly ard impartially relate. 

IMs r here premiſe, that the Nobles in 
Athens being not at this Time a Corporate Aſ- 
ſembly that 7 can gather; therefore the Reſent- 
ments of the Commons were uſually turned a- 
gainſt particular Perſons, and by way of Articles 
of Impeachment. Whereas the Commons in 
Rome, and ſome other States, (as will appear in 
proper Place) though they follow'd this Method 
upon Occahton, yet generally purſued the En- 
largement of their Power, by more ſet Quar- 
rels of one entire Aſſembly againſt another. 
However, the Cuſtom of particular Impeach- 
ments being not limited to former Ages, any 
more than that of general Struggles and Diſſen- 
tions betwixt fix d Aſſemblies of Nobles and 
Commons; and the Ruin of Greece having been 
owing to the former, as that of Rome was to the 
latter, I ſhall treat on both expreſly ; that thoſe 
States who are concerned in either (if, at leaſt, 
there be any ſuch now in the World) may, by 
obſerving the Means and the Iflues of former. 
Diſſentions, learn whether the Cauſes are alike 
in theirs; and if they find them to be ſo, may 
confider whether they ought aot juſtly to appre- 
hend the fame Effects. 


To ſpeak of every particular Perſon impeach- 
ed by 4 .* Atbens, within the =_ 
paſs deſigned, would introduce the Hiſtory of 
almoſt every great Man they had among them : 
I ſhall therefore only take notice ae 
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living in that Period of Time when Athens was 
at the Height of its Glory, (as indeed it could 
not be otherwiſe while ſuch Hands were at the 
Helm) though impeach'd for High Crimes and 
Mifdemeanors, ſuch as Bribery, arbitrary Pro- 
credings, applying or embezzling publick Funds, 
1 Conduct at Sea, and the like, were honoured 
and lamented by their Country, as the Preſer- 
vers of it, and have had the Veneration of all 
Apes lince paid juſtly to their Memories. 

MILTIADES was one of the Athenian 
Generals againſt the Perſian Power, and the fa- 
mous Victory at Marathon was chiefly owing to 
his Valour and Conduct. Being ſent ſome time 
after to reduce the Iſlard Paros, he miſtook a 
great Fire at a Diſtance for the Fleet, and being 
no ways a Match for them, ſet fail for Athens; 
at his —_ he was impeath'd „ Com- 
mons reachery, t h not able to 
by reaſon of hs Wounde® fin'd 30000 Cas, 
and dy'd in Priſon. Though the Conſequences 
of this Proceeding upon the Affairs of Athens, 
were no otherwiſe than by the untimely Loſs of 
ſo great and good a Man, yet I could not for- 
bear relating it. 

THER next great Man was ARISTID ES: 
Beſides the mighty Service he had done his 
Country in the Wars, he was a Perſon of the 
ſtricteſt Juſtice, and beſt acquainted with the 


Laws as well as Forms of their Government, fo 


that he was in a manner Chancellor of Athers. 
This Man, upon a flight and falſe Accuſation of 


favouring arbitrary Power, was baniſh'd b 


Oſtracim; which, render's into modern Exzl4/4, 
| old 
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would fignify that they voted he /bould be remo- 
wed from their Preſence and Councils for ever. 
But, however, they had the Wir to recall him, 
aud to that Action owed the Preſervation of 
their State by his furure Services. For it muſt 
be ſtill confeſſed in Behalf of the Athenian Peo- 
plc, that they never concived themſelves per- 
ectly infall:ble, nor arrived to the Heights of 
modern Aſſemblies, to make Obſtinacy confirm 
what /uddex Feat and Temerity began. 
thought it not below the Dignity of an Aſſem- 
biy ro endeavour at correcting an ill Step; at 
leaſt ro repent, tho? it often fell out too late. 

THEMISTOCLES was at fuſt a Com- 
moner himſelf: It was he that raiſed the Arhe- 
niant to their Greatneſs at Sea, which he thought 
to be the true and conſtant Intereſt of that Com- 
monwealth; and the famous Naval Victory 
over the Per ſßant at Salamis, was owing to his 
Conduct. Ir ſeems the People obſerved fome- 
what of Haughtineſs in his Temper and Behavi- 
our, and therefore baniſh'd him for five Years; 
but finding ſom e {light Matter of Accuſation a- 
gainſt him, they ſent to ſeize his Perſon, and he 
hardly eſcaped to the Perſan Court; from 
whence, if the Love of his Country had not 
| ſurmounted its baſe Ingratitude to him, he had 
many Invitations to return at the Head of the 
Per ſian Fleet, and tale a terrible Revenge: But 
he rather choſe a voluntary Death. 

THe People of Athens impeached PE RI- 
CLES for miſapplying the publick Revenues to 
bis own private Uſe : He had been a Perſon cf 
great Delervings from the Republick, was an 

admirable 
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admirable Speaker, and very popular. His Ac- 
counts were confuſed, and he could not then give 
them up, theretore merely to divert that Dith- 
culty, and the Conſequences of it, he was for- 


ced to engage his Country in the Peloponneſeare 


c 


War, the longeſt that ever was known in Greece, 

and which ended in the utter Ruin of Athens. 
THe ſame People having reſolved to ſubdue 
Sicily, ſent a mighty Fleet under the Command 
ot Nicias, Lamachus, and ALCIBI ADES, 
the two former Perſons of Age and Expcrience; 
the laſt a young Man of roble Birth, excellent 
Education, and a plentiful Fortune. A little 
before the Fleet ſet ſail, it ſeems one Night, the 
Stone Images of Mercary, placed in ſeveral Parts 
of the Ciry, were all pared in the Face: This 
Action the Athenians interpreted for a Deſign 
of deſtroying the popular State; and Alcibiades 
having been formerly noted for the like Frolicks 
and Excurſions, was immediately accus'd of this. 
He, whether conſcious of his Innocence, or af- 
ſur'd of the Secrecy, offer'd to come to his Tri- 
al before he went to his Command; this the 
Athenians refus'd. But as ſoon as he was got 
to Sicily, they ſent for him back, deſigning to 
take the Advantage, and proſecute him in the 
Abſence of his Friends, and of the Army, where 
he was very powerful. It ſeems, he underſtood 
the Reſentments of a popular Aſſembly too 
well ro truſt them; and therefore, inſtead of 
returning, eſcap'd to Sparta; where his Defires 
of Revenge prevailing over his Love to his Coun- 
try, he became its greateſt Enemy. Meanwhile, 
tne Athenians before Sicily, by the Death of one 
Commander, 
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Commander, and the Superſtition, Weakneſe, 
and perfect ill Conduct of the other, were ut- 
terly deſtroy'd, the whole Fleet taken, a miſe- 


rable Slaughter made of the Army, whereof 


hardly one ever return d. Some time after this, 
Alcibiades was recall d upon his own Conditions, 
by the Necc ſſities of the People, and made chief 

mmander at Sea and Land; but his Lieute- 
nant engaging againſt his poſirive Orders, and 
being benten by Ly /arder, Alcibiades was again 
cigric'd and banifh'd. However, the Athent- 
ans having loft all Strength and Heart fince their 
Mistor une at Sicily, and now depriv'd of the 
only Perſon that was able to recover their Loſ- 
ſes, repent of their Raſhnefs, and endeavour in 
vain tor his Reſtoration; the Perſian Lieutenant, 
to whoſe Protection he fled, making him a Sa- 
crifice to the Reſentments of Lyſanaer the Ge- 
neral of the Lacedemonians, who now reduces 
all the Dominions of the Athenians, takes the 
City, raſes their Walls, ruins their Works, 


and changes the Form of their Government; 


which though again reftor'd for ſome time by 
Thraſjbulus (as their Walls were rebuilt by Co- 
non) yet here we muſt date the Fall of the A 
theuian Greatneſs; the Dominion and chief Power 
in Greece, from that Period, to the Time of A- 
lex ander the Great, which was about fifty Years, 
being divided between the Spartaxs and The- 
bavs. Though Philip, Alexander's Father (the 
moſt Chriſtian King of that Age) had indeed 
ſome time betore begun to break in upon the 
Republicks of Greece, by Conqueſt or Bribery, 
particularly avalizg large Money among ſome po- 
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pular Orators, by which he brought many of 
them (as the Term ot Art was then) to Pk:- 
lippize. 

I the Time of Alexander and his Captain“, 
the Athenians were offer'd an Opportunity cf 
preſerving their Liberty, and being reſtor d to 


their former Stare; but the wile Turn they 
thought ta give the Matter, was by an Impeach- 
ment and Sacrifice of the Author, to hi the 
Succeſs. For, atter the Deſtruction of Thebes 
by Alexander, this Prince deſigning the Conqueſt 
ot Athens, was prevented by PHOCION the 
Atherian General, then Ambaſſador from that 
State; who by his great Wiſdom and Skill at 
Negotiations, diverted Alexander from his De- 
tian, and reſtor'd the Athenians to his Favour. 
Ihe very fame Succeis he had with Anztipater 
after Alexander's Death, at which Time the Go- 
vernment was now regulated by Solon's Laws: 
But Polyperchon, in Hatred ro Phocion, having 
by Order of the young King (whoſe Governor 
he was) reſtor d thoſe whom Phecion®n had ba- 
niſh'd, the Plot ſucceeded. Phocion was accus d 
by 1 Orators, and put to Death. 

Hus was the powerful Common- 
wealth of all Greece, after great Degeneracies 
from the Inſtitution of Solon, utterly deſtroy'd 
by that raſh, jealous, and inconſtant Humour 
of the People, which was never ſatisfy d to ſee 
a General either victorious or unfortunate; ſuch 


il! Judges, as well as Rewarders, have 
Aſemblies been, of thoſe who beſt deſerv'd from 
mem. 


Now 
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N o w the Circumſtance which makes theſe 
Examples of more Importance, is, that this 
very Power of the People in Athens, claim'd ſo 
confidently for an inherent Right, and inſiſted on 
as the wndoubted Privilege of an Athenian born, 
was the rankeſt Encroachment imaginable, and 
the groſſeſt Degeneracy from the Form that So- 
lon left them. In ſhort, their Government was 
grown into a Dominatio Plebis, or Tyranny of the 
People, who by Degrees bad broke and over- 
thrown the Balance which that Legiſlator had ve- 
ry well fix d and provided for. This appears not 
only from what has been already faid of that Law- 
giver, but more manifeſtly from a Paſſage in 
Diedorus , who tells us, * That Antipater, one 
of Alexander's Captains, abrogated the popular 
Government ( — — and reſtor a ras Power 

Suffrages and Magiſtracy, to ſuch only as were 
22 two Thouſand n.: by which means 
(lays he) that Republick came to be again] ad- 
miniſter'd by the Laus of Solon. By this Quota- 
tion, tis manifeſt that great Author look d upon 
Solon's Inſtitution, and a popular Government, 
to be two different Things. And as for this 
Reſtoration by Antipater, it had neither Con- 
2 nor inuance worth obſerving. 

MIGHT eaſily produce many more Ex- 
amples, but theſe are ſufficient: And it may be 
worth the Readers Time to reflect a little on 
the Merirs of the Cauſe, as well as of the Men 
who had been thus dealt with by their Country. 
I ſhall direct him no further than by repeating, 
that Ariſtides was the moſt renowned by the Peo- 
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themſelves for his exact Fuſtice and Know- 

dre in the Law ; that Themiftacles was a moſt 
forrunate Admiral, and had got a mighty Victory 
over the great King of Perſia's Fleet; that Peri- 
cles was an able Miniſter of State, an excellent 
Orator, and a Man of Letters : And laſtly, that 
Phocion, beſides the Succeſs of his Arms, was 
alſo renowned for his Negotiations Abroad, hav- 
ing in an Embaſſy, brought the greateſt Monarch 
of the World at that Time, to the Terms of 
an honourable Peace, by which his Country was 
preſerved. 

I sHALL conclude my Remarks upon 
Athens, with the Character given us of that Peo- 
ple by Polybius. About this Time (ſays he) the 
Arhenians were governed by two Men ; quite ſunk 
in their Affairs; had little or no Commerce with 
the reſt of Greece, and were become great Reve- 
rencers of croxen'd Heads. 

For from the Time of Alexander's Cap- 
tains, till Greece was ſubdued by the Romans, (to 
the latter Part of which this Deſcription of 
Poljbins falls in) Athens never produced one 
famous Man eicher for Councils or Arms, or 
hardly for Learning. And indeed it was a dark 
iuſipid Period through all Greece For except 
the Achaian League under Aratus and Philope- 

men; and the Endeavours of Agis and Clome- 
nes to reſtore the State of Sparta, ſo frequently 
harraſ.'d by T yrannies occaſion'd by the popu- 
lar Practices of the Ephorz, there was very little 
worth recurcing. All which Conſequences 
may perhaps be juſtly imputed to this Degene- 
racy of Arent. 


CAP. 


CC Ah ML 


Of the Diſſentions between the Patri- 


cians and Plebeiaus in Rome, with 


the Conſequences they had upon that 
State. 


H AVING in the foregoing Chapter con- 
fined myſeif to the Proceedings of the 
Commons only by the Method of Impeachments 
againſt particular Perſons, wich the fatal Effects 
they had upon the State of Athens, I ſhall now 
treat of the Diſſentions at Rome between the 
People and the collective Body of the Patricians 
or Nobles. It is a large Subject, bur I ſhall 
draw it into as narrow a Compaſs as I can. 

As Greece, from the moſt antient Accounts 
we have of it, was divided into ſeveral King- 
dorms, ſo was moſt Part of Italy * into ſeveral 
petty Commonwealths. And as thoſe Kings in 
Greere are faid to have been depos'd by their 


People upon the Score of their arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings, fo, on the contrary, the Common- 
wealths of Italy were all ſwallowed up, and con- 


cluded in the Tyranny of the Roman Em 

However, the Diferinces berween thois Gre- 

cian Monarchies, and Italian Republicks, were 
not 


* Dionyf, Halicas. 
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not very great: For, by the Accounts Homer 
gives us of thoſe Grecian Princes who came to 
the Siege of Troy, as well as by ſeveral Paſſages 
in the Oayſſes; it is manifeſt, that the Power of 
theſe Princes in their ſeveral States, was much 
of a Size with that of the Kings in Sparta, the 
Archon at Athens, the Suffetes at Carthage, and 
the Conſuls in Rome: So that a limited and di- 
vided Power ſeems to have been the moſt antient 
and inherent Principles of both thoſe People, 
in Matters of Government. And ſuch did 
that of * — from the 8 Romu- 
las, tho? wich ſome Interruptions, to Fulius Ce- 
ſar, when it ended in the Tyranny 
Perſon. During which Period, (not many Years 
longer than from the Norman Conqueſt to our 


the Commons were growing 
Famer and Fon ini * cu 


and ambitious Men, who deſtroyed 
d 3 
ever e upon Stage of the 
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the Barons of Erzland ſome Time after the 
Conqueſt; and the latter are allo deſcrib'd to 
be almoſt exactly what our Commons were 
then. For, they were Dependants upon the Pa- 
tricians, w hom they choſe for their Patrons and 
Protectors, to anſwer for their Appearance, and 
defend then in any Proceſs: They alſo ſupply- 
ed their Patrons with Money in exchange for 
their Protection. This Cuſtom of Patronage, 
it ſeems, was very antien:, and long practiſed a- 
mong the Greeks. 

Our of theſe Parricians, Romulus choſe an 
Hundred to be a Senate, or Grand Council, for 
Advice and Aſſiſtance to him in the Adminiſtra- 
tion. The Senate therefore, originally conſiſt- 


ed ail of Nobles, and were of themiclves a Stand. 


ing Ceunci!, the People being only convoked up- 
on ſuch O-cations, as, by this Inſtitution of Ro- 
mulus, fell into their cogniz ince: Thoſe were 
to conſtitute Magiſtrates, to give their Votes for 
making Laws, and to adviſe upon entering on 4 
War. Bet the two former of theſe popular 
Privileges were to be confirmed by Authority 
of the Senate, and the laſt was only permitted 
at the King's Pleaſure. This was the utmoſt 
Extent of Power pretended to by the Commons 
in the Time of Romulus; ail the reſt being di- 
vided between the King and the Senate; the 
whole agreeing very nearly with the Coaſtitu- 
tion of Exglaud for ſome Centuries after the 
Conqueſt. | 

AFTER a Yea's Irntcr-rezzum from the 
Death of Romulus, the Senate of their own Au- 
tbority choſe a Succeſſor, and a Stranger, meer- 
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27 
the Fame of his Virtue, without asking 
the Conſent of the Commons, which Cuſtom 
they likewiſe oblerved in the two following 


Kings. Bur in the Election of Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus the fifth King, we firſt hear mentioned that 
it was done, Populi impetrata venia, which in- 
deed was but very reaſonable for a free People 
to expect; tho I cannot remember in my little 
Reading, by what Incidents they were brought 
to advance fo great a Step. However it were, 
this Prince, in Gratitude to the People, by whoſe 
Conſent he was choſen, elected a hundred Se- 
nators out of the Commons, whoſe Number, 
with former Additions, was now amounted to 
Three Hundred. 

T i E People having once diſcovered their 
own Strength, did ſoon take Occaſion to exert 
it, and that by very great Degrees. For at this 
King's Death (who was murder'd by the Sons 
of a former) being at a Loſs for a Succeſſor, 
Servius Tullius, a Stranger, and of mean Extra- 
ction, was choſen Protector of the Kingdom, 
by the People, without the Conſent of the Se- 
nate; at which the Nobles being diſpleaſed, he 
wholly applied himſelf to gratify the Commons, 
and was by them declared and confirmed no 
lo Protector, bur King. 

Fr 15 Prince firſt introduced the Cuſtom of 
giving Freedom to Servants, ſo as to become 

itizens of equal Privileges with the reſt, which 
very much contributed to increaſe the Power of 
the People. 

Tus in a very few Years the Commons 
proceeded ſo far, as to wreſt even the Power ot 
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chuſing a King, entirely out ef the Hands of 
the Nobles; which was fo great a Leap, and 
cauſed ſuch a Convulſion and Struggle in the 
State, that the Conſtitution could not bear it; 
but Civil Difſentions aroſe. which immediately 
were followed by the Tyranny of a fingle Perſon, 
as this was by the utter Subverſion of the Regal 
Government, and by a Settlement upon a new 
Foundation. For the Nobles, ſpighted at this 
Indignity done them by the Commons, firmly 
uniced in a Body, depoſed this Prince by plain 
Force, and choſe Tarquin the Proud. who run- 
ning into all the Forms and Methods of Tyranny, 
after a cruel Keign, was expelled by an univer- 
ſal Concurrence of Nobles and People, whom 
the Miſeries of his Reign had reconciled. 

WHEN the Conſular Government began, 
the Balance of Power between the Nobles and 
Plebeians was fixed ariew : The two firſt Conſuls 
were nominated by the Nobles, and confirmed 

the Commons; and a Law was enactcd, 

no Perſon ſhould bear any Magiſtracy in 

Rome, injuſſu Populi, that is, without Conſent of 
the Commons. ; 

IN ſuch turbulent Times as theſe, many of 
the pooreſt Citizens had con:racted numerous 
Debts, either to the richer Sort among them- 
ſelves, or to Senators and other Nobles: And 
the Caſe of Debtors in Rome, for the friſt Four 
() Centuries, was, after the fer Time for Pay- 
ment, no Choice but either to pay or be the 
Creditor's Slave. In this Juncture the Com- 
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mons quit the City in Mutiny and Diſcontent, 
and will not return but upon Condition to be 


acquitted of ail their Debts; and moreover, that 


certain Magiſtrates be choſen yearly, whoſe Bu- 
fine(s it ſhall be to defend the Commons from 
Injuries. Theſe are called Trilunes of the Peo- 
ple, their Perſon are held facred and inviolable, 
and the People bind themfelves by Oath never 
ta abrogate the Office. By theſe Tribunes, in 
Proceſs of Time, the People were groſiy im- 
poſed on to ſerve the Turns and Occaſions of 
revengetul or ambitious Men, and to commit 
ſuch Exorbitances as could not end, but in the 
Diſſoution of the Government. 

THESE Tribunes, a Year or two after 
their I..titurion, kind!cd great Diſſenticns be- 
tween the Nobles and tie Commons, on the 
Account ct Coriolauus, 2 Nobieman, wiom the 
latter had impeached, and the Conſequences of 
whole Impeachment (it I had not confined my- 
ſelf ro Grecian Examples for chat Part of my 
Subject had like to have been ſo fatal to their 
State. And from this Time the Tribunes be- 
gan a Cuſtom of accuſing to the People hat- 
ever Noble they pleas d, ſeveral of whom were 
baniſh'd or put to Death in every Age. 

AT this Time the Romans were very much 
engaged in Wars with their neighbouring Stats ; 
but upon the leaſt Intervals of Peace, the Quar- 
reis detween the Nobles and the Plebeiaas would 
revive; and one of the moſt frequent Subjects 
of their Differences was the conquered Lands, 
which the Commons would tain have divided 
among the Publick; = the Senate could _ 
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be brought to give their C':nſent. For ſevera 
of the wiſeſt among the Nybies began to appre 
bend the growing Power of the People; and 
therefore knowing what an Acceſſion thereo 
would accrue to them, by ſuch an Addition o 
Property, fed all Means to prevent it: Fo 
this th: Amn Family was moſt noted, and 
thereupon maſt hated by the Commons. One 
of whom i<ving made a Speech againſt this Di 
viſion of Lands, was impeach'd by the People 
et High Treaſon, and a Day appointed for his 
rial; but diflaining to make his Defence, 
chole ra her the uſual Ran Remedy of kill 
ing himſelf; Aſter whote Death the Common 
prevailed, and the Lands were divided among 
them. 

THis Pim was no ſ:oner gained, but neu 
Dillentions be zin: For the P'lebeians v ould fai 
have a Law enacted to lay all Mens Rights and 
Privileges upon the ſame Level; and to enlarge 
the Power of eveiy Magittrate within his own 
Juriſdiction, as much as that of the Conſuls 
The Trivuncs alſo obtained to have their Num- 
ber doubled, which before was Five; and the 
Author tells us, (a) tha: their Inſolence and Pow- 
et increaſed with their Number, and the Sedi- 
tions were alſo doubled with it. 

By the Beginning of the Four h Century 
from the Building ot Rome, the Tribunes pro- 
ceeded to far in the Name cf the Commons, as 
ro accuſe and fine the Conſuls themſclves, who 


' repreſented the Kingly Power. And the Senate 


(2) Dionyſ. Halicar, 
obſerving, 
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obſcrving, how in all Contentions they were 
forced to yield to the Tribunes and People, 
thought it their wiſcſt Courſe to give way alfo 
to Time; therefore a Decree was made to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to Athens, and to the other Grecian 
Commonwealths planted in that Part of Italy 
call'd Græcia Major, to make a Collection of 
the beſt Laws; out of which, and ſome of 
their own, a new compleat Body of Law was 
formed, atterwards known by the Name of the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables. 

To digeſt theſe Laws into Order, ten Men 
were choſen, and the Adminiſtration of all Af- 
fairs left in their Hands; what uſe they made 
of it has been already ſhewn. It was certainly 
a great Revolution, produced entirely by the 
many unjuſt Encroachments of the People; and 
might have whol.y changed the Fate of Rome, 
if the Fol and Vice ot thoſe who were chiet- 
ly concern'd, could have ſuffered it to take Roor. 

AFEW Years after, the Commons made 
farther Advances on the Power of the Nobles 
demanding, among the reſt, that the Countulthip, 
which hither:o hid only teen diſpoſed to the 
former, ſhould now lic in common to the Pre- 
tenſions of any Roman whatſoever, This, tho? it 
fail'd at preſent, yet afterward obtained, and was a 
mighty Step to the Ruin of the Commonwealth. 

WHAT TI have hi:he:to ſaid of Rome, has 
been chifl/ coliefted out of that exact and di- 
_ Writer Dfonyſius Halicarnaſſ us, wioſe 

ſtory (thro” tbe I1jury ot Time) reaches no 
farther than tothe beginning of the Fourth Cen- 
tury atter the building of Rome. The reſt [ 
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ſhall ſupply from other Authors; tho? I do not 

think it neceſſary to deduce this Matter any fur- 

m_ ſo very particularly as I have hitherto 
one. 

To point at v hat Time the Balance of Pow- 
er was moſt equally heid between the Loras and 
Commons in Rome, would perhaps admit a Con- 
troverſy, * Polybius tells us, that in the ſe- 
cond Panick War, the Cartbaginians were de- 
clining, becauſe the Balance was got too much 
on the Side of the People; whereas the Romans 
were in their greateſt Vigor, by the Power re- 
maining in the Senate; yet this was between 
Two and Three Hundred Years after the Period 
Dionyſus ends with; in which Time the Com- 
mons had made feveral further Acquiſitions. 
This however muſt be granted, that (till about 
tie Middle of the Fourth Century) when the 
Senate appeved reſolute at any Time upon ex- 
erting their Authority, and adhered cloſely 4 4 
ther, they did often carry their Point. 7 
ſides, it is obſerved by the beſt Authors, that in 
all the Quarrels and Tumults at Rome, from 
the Expulſion of the Kings, tho* the People 
frequentiy proceeded to rude contumelious Lan- 
guage, and ſometimes ſo far as to pull and hale 
one another about the Forum, yet no Blood was 
ever drawn in any popular Commotions, till 
the Time of the Gracchi: However, I am of 
Opinion, that the Balance had begun many 
Years before to lean to the popular Side. But 
this Default was corrected, partly by the Prin- 
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on juſt mentioned, of never drawing Blood in 
a Tumult; partly by the warlike Genius of the 
People, which in thuſe Ages was almoſt perpe- 
rually employed; and partly by their great 
Commanders, who by the Credit they had in 
their Armies, fell into the _ ” 4 _— 
Counterpoiſe to the growing Power e Peo- 
ple. Befides, P olbins, who lived in the Time 
of Scipio Africanus the Younger, had the ſame 
Apprehenſions of the continual Encroachments 
ole by the Commons; and being a Perſon of 
as great Abilities, and as much Sagacity, as any 
of his Age, from obſerving the ions 
which, he ſays, had already entered into the 
Roman Conſtitution, did very nearly foretel 
what would be the Iflue of them. His Words 
are very remarkable, and with little Addition 
may de render'd to this Purpoſe. ® That theſe 
Abuſes and Corruptions which in Time deſtroy a 
Government, are ſown along with the very Seeds 
of it, and both grow up together ; and that as Ruſt 
eats away Iron, and Worms devour Waod;, and 
both are a Sort of Plagues born and bred along with 
the Subſtance they deſtroy, ſo with every Form 
and Scheme of Gevernmens that Man can invent, 
ſome Vice e gow tion creeps in _—__ yt 
Inſtitution, which grows up with, at 

deſtroys it, 1 The fame Author in another 
Place, ventures fo far as to at the parti- 
cular Fate which would a the Roman Go- 
vernment. He ſays, irs Ruin would ariſe frum 
the popular Tumults which would introduce a 
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Dorninatio Plebis, or Tyranny of the People; 
wherein tis certain he had Reaſon, and there. 
fore might have adventured to purſue his Con- 
jectures ſo far, as to the Conſequences of a po- 
pular Tyranny, which, as perpet''al Experience 
teaches, never fails to be followed by the arbi- 
trary Government of a ſingle Perſon. 

ABovuT the Middle of the Fourth Century 
from the Building of Rome, it was declared law- 
ful for Nobles and Plebeians to intermarry ; which 
Cuſtom, among many other States, has proved 
the moſt effectual Mears to ruin the former, 
and raiſe the latter. 

AND now the greateſt Employments in the 
State were one after another, by Laws forcibly 
enacted by the Commons, made free to the Peo- 
pie, the Conſulſvip itſelf, the Office of Cenſor, 
that of the Yreſtors, or Commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, the Othce of Prætor, or Chief Juſtice, the 
Frieſt hood, and even that of Dicrator. The Se- 
nate, after long Oppoſrion, yielding merely for 
preſent Quiet to the continual urging Clamours 
of the Commons, and of the Tribunes their Ad- 
vocaicz. A Law was likewiſe enacted, that the 
Pelebiſcita, or a Vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
ſhould be of univerſal Obligation, nay, in time 
the Method of enacting Laws was wholly in- 
verted : For whereas the Senate uſed of old to 
confirm the Plb;/citz, the People did at laſt, as 
they pleaſed, confirm or diſanul the“ Senatuſcou- 

ſulta. 
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Apples CLavDivs brought 11 a Cu- 
ſtom of admitting to the Senate the Sons of 
freed Men, or of fuch who had once been 
Slaves; by which, and ſucceeding Alcerations 
of the like Nature, that great Council degene- 
rated into a moſt corrupt and factious Body of 
Min, divided again{t itſelt; and its Authority 
became deſpiied. 

TAE Century and half following, to the End 
of the third Punic War by the Deſtruction of 
Carthage, was a very buſy Period at Rome: 
The Intervals between every War being fo 
ſhort, that the Tribunes and People had hardly 
Leiſure or Breath to engage in domeſtick Diſ- 
ſentions: However, the little time they could 
ſpare, was generally employ'd the ſame Way. 

o Terentius Leo, a Tribune, is recorded to have 
baſely proſtituted the Privileges of a Roman Ci- 
tizen, in perfect Spight to the Nobles. So the 
great African Scipio and his Brother, after all 
their mighty Services, were impeached by an 
ungrateful Commons. | ; 

OWEVER, the Warlike Genius of the 
People, and continual Employment they had for 
it, ſerved to divert this Humour from runni 
into a Head, till the Age of the Gracchi. 

THESE Perſons entering the Scene in the 
Time of a full Peace, fell violently upon ad- 
vancing the Power of the People, L reducing 
into Practice all thoſe Encroachments, which 
they had been ſo many Years a gaining. There 
were at that Time certain conquered Lands to be 
divided, beſide a great private Eſtate left by 4 
King. Thc che Tr;zuncs, by Procurement of 
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the eider Gracchus, declared by their legiſlative 
Authority, were not to be diſpoſed of by the 
Nobles, but by the Cemmons only. The youn 
Brother purſued the ſame Defizn; and defies, 
obtained a Law, that all 1:alians ſhould vote 
at Elections, as well as the Citizens of Rome: 
In ſhort, the whole Endeavours of them both 
perperuaily rurned upon retrenching the Nobles 
Authority in all Things, but eſpecially in the 
Matter of Fudicature. And t both 
loft their Lives in thoſe Purſuits, yet they traced 
cut ſuch Ways as were afterwards followed by 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey and Ceſar, to the Ruin 
of the Roman Freedom and Greatneſ-, 

Fo in the Time of Marius, Saturnus 2 
Tribune procured a Law, that the Senate ſhould 
be bound by Oath to to whatever the Peo- 
ple would enact: And Marius himſelf, while he 
was in that Office of Tribune, is recorded to 
have with great Induſtry uſed all Endeavours 
for depreſſing the Nobles, and railing the People, 
particularly tor cramping the former in their 
Power of Fudicature, which was their moſt an- 
tient inherent Right. 

SYLLA, by the ſame Meaſures, became 
perfect Tyrant of Rome: He added Three hun- 
dred Commons to the Senate, which perplexed 
the Power ot the whole Order, and render d it 
ineffectual; then flinging off the Mask, he abo- 
liſhed the Office of Tribune, as being only a 
2 to Tyranny, whereof he had no further 

ſe. 

As to Pompey and Ceſar, Plutarch tells us, 
that their Union tur pulling down the Nobles, 
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(by their Credit with the was the Cauſe 
of the Civil War, which ended in the Tyranny 
of the latter; both of them in their Conſulſhips 
having uſed all Endeavours and Occaſions for 
ſinking the Authority of the Patricians, and gi 
ing way to all Encroachments of the People, 
wherein they expected beſt to find their own 
Account. 

Fr o M this Deduction of popular Encroach- 
ments in Rome, the Reader will eaſily judge 
how much the Balance was fallen upon that 
Side. Indeed by this Time the very Founda- 
tion was removed, and it was a moral Impoſh- 
bility that the Republick could ſubſiſt any lon- 
ger : For the Commons having uſurp'd the Office 
of the State, and trampled on the Senate, there- 
n but a Dominatio Plebis. 

us therefore examine how proceeded 
in this Conjuncture. 1 

I THINK it is an univerſal Truth, that the 
People are much more dextrous at pulling down 
and ſetting up, than at preſerving what is fix d; 
and they are not fonder of ſeizing more than 
their own, than they are of delivering it up 
again to the worſt Bidder, with their own into 


„ For although in their corrupt No- 
tions of divine Worſhip, they are apt to multi- 
ply their Gods; yet their earthly 313 is 
low 2eld wo chore ave fel is © THe. of 
their own Creation ; whoſe Oar they pull with 
leſs Murmuring and much more Skill, chan 
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THe ſeveral Provinces of the Roman Empire 
were now govern'd by the great Men of their 
State; thoſe upon the Frontiers with powerful 
Armies, either for Conqueſt or Detence. Theſe 
Governors upon any Defigns of Revenge or 
Ambition were ſure to meet with a divided 
Power at Home, and therefore bent all their 
Thoughts and Applications to cloſe in with the 
People, who were now by many Degrees the 
ſtronger Party. Two of the greateſt Spirits that 
Rome ever produced, happen'd to live at the 
fame time, and to be engaged in the fame Pur- 
ſuit; and this at a Juncture the moſt dangerous 
for ſuch a Conteſt. Theſe were Pompey ard 
Ceſar, two Stars of ſuch a Magnitude, that 
their Con junction was as likely to be fatal as their 
Oppoſition. 

HE Tribunes and People having now ſub- 
dued all Competicors, began the laſt Game of a 
prevalent Populace, which is that of chu 
themſelves a Maſter; while the Nobles foreſaw, 
and uſed all Endeavours left them to prevent it. 
The People at firſt made Pompey their Admiral, 
with full Power over all the Meaiterranean, ſoon 
afrer Captain-General of all the Roman Forces, 
and Governor of Aſia. - Pompey on the other 
Side reſtor'd the Office of Tribune, which Sy/la 
had put down; and in his Conſulſhip procur'd 
a Law for examining into the Miſcarriages of Men 
in Office or Command for twenty Tears paſt, Ma- 
ny other Examples of Pompey's Popularity are 
left us on Record, who was a perfect Favourite 
of the People, and deſign'd to be more; but his 
Pretenſions grew ſtale, for want of a timely 

Opportunity 
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Opportunity of introducing them upon the Stage. 
For Ceſar, with his Legions in Gaul, was a 
perpetual Check upon his Deſigns; and in the 
Arts of pleaſing the People, did ſoon after get 
many Lengths beyond him. For he tells us 
himſelf, that the Senate by a bold Effort havi 
made ſome ſevere Decrees againſt his Proceed- 
ings, and againſt the Tribunes, theſe all left the 
City, and went over to his Party, and conſe- 
quently along with them the Affections and In- 
tereſts of the People; which is further manifeſt 
from the Accounts he gives us of the Citizens 
in ſeveral Towns, mutinying againſt their Com- 
manders, and delivering both to his Devotion. 
Beſides, Cz/ar's publick and avowed Preten- 
ſions for beginning the Civil War, were to re- 
ſtore the Tribunes and the People 5ppreſs'd (as 
he pretended) by the Nobles. 

T AIs forced Pompey, againſt his Inclinations, 
upon the Neceſſity of changing Sides, for fear 
of being forſakea by both; and of cloſing in 
with the Senate and chief Magiſtrates, by whom 
he was choſen General againſt Ceſar. 

Tus at length the Senate (at leaſt the primi- 
tive Part of them, the Nobles) under Pompey, 
and the Commons under Cæſar, came to a Me 
Deciſion of the long Quarrels between them. 
For, I think, the Ambition of private Men, did 
by no means begin or occaſion this War; tho 
civil Diſſentions never fail of introducing and 
ſpiriting the Ambition of private Men; who 
thus become indeed the great Inſtruments for 
deciding of ſuch Quarrels, and art laſt are ſure 
to ſeize on the Prize. But no Man that ſees a 
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— of Vultures — A ie: 
to can juſtly c Oo 
drawn in rug to them, though the Car. 
caſes fall to their Share. For while the Balance 
of Power is equally held, the Ambition of pri. 
vate Men, whether Orators or great Command. 
ers, gives neither nor Fear, nor can 
bly enſlave their ; bur that once 
roken, the divided Parties are forced to unite 
each to its Head, under whoſe Conduct or For. 
tune one Side is at firſt victorious, and at laſt 
both are Slaves. And to put it paſt Diſpute, that 
this entire Subverſion of the Roman Liberty and 
Conſtitution, was altogether owing to thoſe 
Meaſures which had broke the Balance between 
the Patricians and Plebeians, whereof the Ambi- 
tion of particular Men was but an Effect and 
Conſequence, we need only conſider, that when 
the un Part of the Senate had, by the 
Death of Ceſar, made one great Effort to re- 
tore their former State and Liberty, the Succeſs 
did not anſwer their Hopes, but that whole Af 
ſembly was ſo ſunk in its Authority, that thoſe 
Patriots were forced to fly, and give way to the 
Madneſs ot the People, who by their own Dif- 
fitions, ſtirred up with the Harangues of their 
ators, were now wholly bent upon ſingle and 
deſpotick Slavery. Elſe, how could ſuch a Pro- 
fligate as Antony, or a Boy of eighteen, like Ocra- 
wvius, ever dare to dream of giving the Law to 
ſuch an Empire and People? wherein the latter 
ſucceeded, and entailed the vileſt Tyranny that 

Heaven in its Anger ever inflicted on a corru 


and poiſon'd People. And this, with fo lir 
Appear: 
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Appearance at Cæſar's Death, that when Cicero 
wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by his 
Credit with Octavius, to promiſe him (Brutus) 
Pardon and Security for his Perſon, that great 
Roman received the Notice with the utmoſt In- 
dignity, and returned Cicero an Anſwer (yet 
upon Record) full of the hi Reſentment 
— for ſuch an Offer, and from ſuch 
a land. 

HR E ende] all Shew or Shadow of Liber 
ty in Rome. Here was the Repoſitory of all the 
wiſe Contentions and Struggles for Power, be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons, lap'd up ſafely 
in the Boſom of a Nero and a Caligula, a Tibe- 
rius and a Domitian. 

L r us now ſee from this Deduction of par- 
ticular Impeachments, and general Diſſentions 
in Greece and Rome, what Concluſions may na- 
turally be formed for Inſtruction of any other 
State, that may haply, upon many Points, la- 
bour under the like — 


vam nene 
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PO N the Subject of Impeachments we may 
obſerve, that the Cuſtom of accuſing the 
Nobles to the People, either by themſelves, or 
their Orators, (now ſtyled an Impeachment in the 
Name of the Commons) has been very ancient 
both in Greece and Rome, as well as —_ 
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and therefore may ſeem to be the inherent Right 
of a free people, nay, perhaps it is really {o; 
But then, it is to be conſidered, firſt, that this 
Cuſtom was pecu iar to Republicks, or ſuch 
States where the Adminiſtration was principally 
in the Hands of the Commons, and ever raged 
more or lefs, according to their Encroachments 
upon abſolute Power; having been always look- 
ed upon by the witeſt Men, and beſt Authors 
of thoſe Times, as an Effect of Licent iouſneß, 
and not of Liberty; a Diſtinction which no 
Multitude, either repreſented or collective, has 
been at any time very nice in obſerving. How- 
ever, perhaps this Cuſtom in a popular State, 
of impeaching particular Men, may ſeem to be 
nothing eiſe but the People's chuſing, upon Oc- 
caſion, to exerciſe their own Jurifdi-'ion in Per- 
ſon, as if a King ot Exgland ſhould tit as Chief 
Juſtice in his Court of Kizg's Bench ; which, 
they ſay, in former Times he ſometimes did. 
But in Sparta, which was called a kingly Go- 
vernment, though the People were perfectly 
free, yet becauſe rhe Adminiſtration was in the 
two Kings, and the Ephori, (with the Affiitance 
of the Senre) we read of no Impeachments by 
the People, nor was the Proceſs againſt great 
Nlen, either open account of Ambition er ill 
Conduct, though it reach'd ſometimes to Kings 
themſelves, ever formed that Way, as I can re- 
collect, bur only paſsd through thoſe Hands 
where the Adminiſtration lay. S) likewiſe du» 
ring the regal Government in Rome, though it 
was inſtituted 2 mix'd Monarchy, and the Peo- 
ple made grea: Advances in Power, yet | do not 

remember 
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remember to have read cf one Impeachment 
from the Commons againſt a Patrician, till the 
conſular State began, and the People had made 

great Encroachments upon the Adminiſtration. 
ANOTHER Thing to be conſidered is, that 
a.lowing this Right of Impeachment to be as in- 
herent as they pleaſe, yet, if the Commons have 
been perpetually miſtzken in the Merits of the 
Cauſes and Perſons, as well as in the Conſe- 
quences of ſuch Impeachments upon the Peace 
of the State, one cannot conclude lefs, than 
that the Commons in Greece and Rome (what- 
ever they may be in other States) were by no 
means qualified either as Proſecutors or Judges 
in ſuch Matters; and therefore, that it would 
have been prudent, to have reſerved theſe Pri- 
V.ieges dormant, never to be produced but up- 
on very grcat and urging Occaſions, where the 

State is in apparent Danger, the univerſal Bod 
of the People in Clamours againſt the Admini- 
ſtration, and no other Remedy in View. But 
for a few poplar Orators or Tribunes, upon the 
Score of perſoaal Piques; or to employ the Pride 
tlie conceive in ſeems themſelves at the Head 
of Party; or as a Methed for Advancement; or 
moved by certæin powerful Arguments that could 
make Demoſthenes Ph:lizpize : For ſuch Men, 
I ſay, when the State would of itſelf gladly be 
quiet, and his, belides, Affairs of the laſt Im- 
portance upon the Anvil, to impeach Miltiades 
after a great naval Victory, for not purſuing the 
Perſian Fleet: To impeach Ariſtides, 1 Perſox 
moſt ver ſed among them in the Knowledze and 
Practice of their Laus, for a blind Suſt icion of bis 
acting 
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atting in an arbitrary Way, (that is, as they ex. 
pound it, not in Concert with the People:) To im. 
peach Pericles, after all bis Services, for a few 
paultry Accounts; or to impeach Phocion, who 
haa been guilty of no other Crime but negotiating a 
Treaty for the Peace and Security of bis Country: 
What could the Continuance of ſuch Proceed- 
ings end in, but the utter Diſcouragement of 
all virtuous Actions and Perſons, and conſe- 
quently in the Ruin of a State? Therefore the 
Hiſtorians of thoſe Ages ſeldom fail ro ſet this 
Matter in all its Lights, leaving us the higheſt 
and moſt honourable Ideas of thoſe Perſons, who 
ſuffered by the Perſecution ot the People, to- 

her with the fatal Conſequences they had, and 

w the Perſecutors feldom failed to repent 
when it was too late. 

TAHESE Impeachments perpetually faili 
upon many of the beſt Men both in Greece an 
Rome, are a Cloud of Witneſſes, and Examples 
enough to diſcourage Men of Virtue and Abili- 
ties from engaging in the Service of the Pub- 
lick; and help on rother Side, to introduce the 
Ambitious, the Covetous, the Superficial, and 
the Ill- deſigning; who are as apt to be bold, 
and forward, and meddling, as the former are 
to be cautious, and modeſt, and reſerved. This 
was fo well known in Greece, that an Eagerneſs 
after Employments in the State, was look'd up- 
on, by wiſe Men, as the worſt Title one could 
ſer up; and made Plato ſay, That if all Men 
were as good as they ought, the Quarrel in a Com- 
mon wealth would be, nat as it is now, who ſhould 


be Miniſter of State, but <uho ſbould not be Ft 
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And * Socrates is introduc'd by Xenophon, ſe- 
verely chiding a Friend of his for not entering 
into the publick Service, when he was every 
Way qualified for it. Such a Backwardneſs 
there was at n * 
engage with an ufurping People, a 

ical ambiticus Orators, And 7 Diods- 


pragmatic 
rus tells us, that when the Petali/m was erected at 


Syracuſe, in Imitation of the Oſtraciſm at Athens, 
it was fo notoriouſly levelled againſt all who had 
either Birth or Meri: to recommend them, 
that whoever had either, withdrew for Fear, 
and would have no Concern in publick Afﬀairs. 
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rent of a People, not of the bare Majority of 3 
few Repreſentatives; which is often procured 
by lietle Arts, and great Induſtry and Applicati- 
on; wherein thoſe who engage in the Purſuin 
of Malice and Revenge, are much more ſedu- 
lous than ſuch as would prevent them. 

FROM what has been deduced of the Diſſen- 


tions in Rome, between the two Bodies of Patri- 


cians and Plebeians, ſeveral Reflections may be 
made. 

Firſt, THaT when the Balance of Power is 
duly fixed in a State, nothing is more 
rous or unwiſe than to give way to the 4 
Steps of popular Encroachments; which is uſu- 
ally done either in Hopes of procuring Eaſe and 
Quiet from ſome vexatious Clamour, or elſe 
made Merchandize, and merely bought and ſold. 
This is breaking into a Conſtitution to ſerve a 
preſent Expedient, or ſupply a preſent Exigen- 
cy: The Remedy of an Empirick, to ſtifle the 
preſent Pain, but with certain Proſpect of ſud- 
den and terrible Returns. When a Child grows 
eaſy and content by being humoured ; and when 
a Lover becomes faticfied by ſmall Compliances, 
without further Purſuits; then expect to find 

Aſſemblies content with ſmall Conceſſi- 
ons. If there could one fingle Example be 
brought from the whole Compaſs of Hiſtory, 
of any one popular Aſſembly, who, af er begin- 
ning to contend for Power, ever ſat down qui- 
etly with a certain Share: Or if one Inſtance 
could be produced of a popular Aſſembly, that 
ever knew, or propoſed, or declared what Share 
ot Power was their Due; then might there be 

{ome 
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ſome Hopes, that it were a Matter to be ad- 
juſted, by Reaſonings, by Conferences, or De- 
bates: But fince all that is manifeſtly otherwiſe, 
I ſee no Courle to be taken in a ſettled State, 
but a ſteady conſtant Reſolution in thoſe to 
whom the reſt of the Balance is entruſted, ne- 
ver to give Way ſo far to popular Clamours, as 
to make the leaſt Breach in the Conftitution, 
through which a Million of Abuſes and En- 
croachments will certainly in Time force their 
Way. 

1 from this Deduction, it will not 
be difficult to gather and aſſign certain Marks of 
popular Encroachments; by obſerving of which, 
thoſe, who hold the Balance in a State, may 
judge of the Degrees, and, by early Remedies 
and Application, put a Stop to the fatal Conſe- 
quences that would otherwiſe enſue. What thoſe 
Marks are, has been at large deduced, and need 
not be here repeated. 

ANOTHE R Conſequence is this: That 
(with all Reſpect for popular Aſſemblies be it 
ſpoke) it is hard to recollect one Folly, Infir- 
mity, or Vice, to which a fingle Man is ſub- 
jected, and from which a Body of Commons, 
eicher collective or repreſented, can be wholly 
exempt. For, beſides that they are compoſed 
of Men with all their Infirmities about them, 
they have alſo the ill Fortune to be rally 

led and influenced by the very Work among 
themſelves, [ mean, Popular Orators, Tribune, 
or, as they are now ſtyled, Great Speakers, Lead. 
ung Men, and the like. From whence it comes 
to pals, that in their Reſuics we have ſometimes 


found 
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found the fame Spirit of Cruelty and Revenge, 
of Malice and Pride; the fame Blindneſs, and 
Obſtinacy. and Unſteadineſs; the ſame ungs 
vernable Rage and Anger; the fame Injuſtice 
Sophiſtry, and Fraud, that ever lodged in the 
Breaſt of any Individual. 

AGAIN, in all free States the Evil to be 
avoided is Tyranny, that is to ſay, the Summs 


Imperii, or unlimited Power ſolely in the Hand 


of the Ore, the Few, or the Many. Now, we 
have ſhewn, that although moſt Revolutions d 
— in _ and 17 began you the 
Tyrann the People, yet they generally con 
cluded 'n tha of a Perſon 4 1 

uſurping Populace is its own Dupe; a meer Un- 
derworker, and a Purc dey 71 

le Tyrant, whoſe State 

— to their own Ruin, with as blind 
that die with weaving 


ple, or put it into any other Light than it ap- 


x is 
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peared to me, long before I had Thoughts of 
producing it. 

I cCAaNNoT conclude without adding ſome 
particular Remarks upon the preſent Poſture of 
Affairs and Diſpoſitions in this Kingdom. 
Tun Fate of Empires is grown a Common- 
Place: That all Forms of Government having 
been inſtituted by Men, muſt be mortal like 
their Authors, and have their Periods of Dura- 
tion limited as well as thoſe of private Perſons. 
This is a Truth of vulgar Knowledge and Ob- 
ſervation; but there are few who turn their 
Thoughts to examine how thoſe Diſeaſes in a 
State are bred, that haſten its End; which 
would however be a very uſeful Enquiry. For 
h we cannot prolong the Period of a Cotn- 


monwealth beyond the ree of Heaven, or 
the Date of irs Nature, . more than human 
Life beyond the Strength of the ſeminal Virtue, 


yet we may manage a ſickly Conſtitution, and 
preſerve a ſtrong One; we may watch and a= 
vent Accidents; we may turn off a great Blow 
from without, and purge away an ill Humour 
that is lurking within : And by theſe, and other 
ſuch Methods, render a State long-lived, though 
not immortal. Yet ſome Phyſicians have 
» that if it were cable to keep the 
ſeveral Humours of y in an exact equal 


. 
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IT has an Appearance ot Fatality, and that 
the Period of a State approaches, v hen a Con- 
currence of many Circumitances, both within 


and without, unite toward its Ruin: While 


the whole Body of the People are either ſtu- 
idly negligent or elſe giving in with all their 
light, to thoſe very Practices that are work- 
ing their Deſtruction. To fee whole Bodies of 
Men breaking a Conſtitution, by the very fame 
Errors that fo many have been broke before: 
To obſerve opp.Jure Parties, who can agree in 
nothing elſe, yet firmly united in ſuch Mea- 
ſires, as mult certainly ruin their Country: In 
ſhort, to be encompals'd with the greateſt Dan- 
er: from without, to be torn by many virulent 
actions within; then to be ſecure and ſenſe- 
leſs under all this, and to make it the very 


leaſt of our .::1cern; theſe, and ſome others 


that migh: be named, appear to me to be the 


molt lik»iy Symptoms in a Sate, of a Sickneſs 


wnto Death. 


Quod procul a nobis fleftat Fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio po. ius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 
| LUCRET. 


THERE are ſome Conjunctures wherein the 
De:h or Dillolutin of Government is more 
lamentab'e in its Conſequences, than it would 
be in others. And, I think, a State can never 
arrive :9 its Period in a more deplorable Crifs, 
than at a Time when lome Prince in the Neigh- 
tourhoad, of a vaſt Power and Ambition, lies ho- 
vering like a Vulture to devour, or, at leaſt, 

diſmember 
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diſmember its gy, — by which Means 


ic becomes only rovince or Acquiſition to 
ſome mighty Monarchy, without Hopes of a 
Reſurrection. 
I xx ow very well, there is a Sett of ſan- 
you Tempers, who deride and ridicule, in the 
umber of Fopperies, all ſuch Apprehenſions 
as theſe. They have it ready in their Mouths, 
that the People of England are of a Genius and 
Temper, never to admit Slavery among them; 
and they are furniſhed with a great many Com- 
mon- places upon that Subject. Bur it ſeems to 
me, that ſuch Diſcourſers do reaſon upon 
ſhort Views, and a very moderate Compaſs of 
Thought. For, I think it a great Error to 
count upon the Genius of a Nation as a ſtand- 
ing Argument in all Ages, fince there is hardly 
2 Spot of Ground in Europe, where the Inhabi- 
tants have not frequently and entirely c 
their Temper and Genius, Neither can I fee 
any Reaſon why the Genius of a Nation ſhould 
be more fixed in the Point of Government, 
than in their Morals, their Learning, their Re- 
ligion, their common Humour and Converſati- 
on, their Diet, and their Complection; which 
do all notoriouſly vary almoſt in every Age, 
and may every one of them have great Effects 
upon Mens Notions of Government. 

S1NCE the Norman the Balance 
of Power in England has often varied, and ſome- 
times been wholly overturned; the Part which 
the Commons had in it, that moſt diſputed Point 
in its Original Progreſs, and Extent, was, 
their own — a very incon 
| 2 


ſidera- 
ble 
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ble Share. Generally ſpeaking, they have been 
gaining ever fince, tho with frequent Inter- 
ruptions, and flow Progreſs. The aboliſhing 
of Villanage, together with the Cuſtom intro- 
duced (or permitted) among the Nobles of ſell- 
ing their Lands in the Reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, was a mighty Addition to the Power of 


the Commons; yet | think a much greater hap- 


ned in the Time of his Succeflor, at the 

iſlolution of the Abbeys. For this turned the 
Clerzy wholly out of the Scale, who had fo 
long filled it; and placed the Commons in their 
ſtead; who in a few Years became poſſeſſed 
of vaſt Quantities of thoſe and others Lands, 
by Grant or Purchaſe. About the middle of 
Queen Ekzabeth's Reign, I take the Power be- 
rween the Nobles and the Commons to have 
been in more equal Balance, than it was ever 
before or ſince. But then, or ſoon after, aroſe 
a Faction in Exgland, which under the Name of 
Puritan, began to grow popular, by inolding 
up their new Schemes of Religion wich repub- 
lican Principles in Government; and, gaini 
upon the Prerogative, as well asthe Nobles, un- 
der ſeveral Denominations, for the Space of 
about fixty Years, did at laſt overthrow the 
Conſtitution, and, according to the uſual Courſe 
of ſuch Revolutions, did introduce a Tyranny, 
firſt of the People, and then of a ſingle Perſon, 

IN a ſhort Time after, the old Government 
was revived. But the Progreſ of Affairs for 
almoſt Thirty Years, under the Reigns of Two 
weak Princes, is a Subject of a very different 
Nature: When the 7 > 
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be overturned by the Hands that heid it, which 
was at laſt very ſeaſonably prevented by the late 
Revolution. However, as it is the Talent of 
human Nature to run from one Extreme to 
another, ſo, in a very few Years, we have 
made mighty Leaps from Prerogative Heights 
into the Depths of Popularity, and, I doubt, 
ro the very laſt Degree that our Conſtitution 
will bear. It were to be wiſh'd that the moſt 
anguſt Aſſembly of the Commons would pleale 
to form a Panded of their own Power and Pri- 
vileges, to be confirmed by the entire legiilative 
Authority, and that in as folemn a Manner (it 
they pleaſe) as the Aſagva Charta. But to fix 
one Foot of their Compals u hor2-ever they think 
fir, and cwend the other to ſuch tertibie 
Lengths, without «i-fer:hing any Circurmferencs 
at all, is to leave is ani hermſelves in a very 


_ uncertain State, and in a Sort of Rotation, that 


the Author of the Oceana never dreani'd on, L 
believe the moſt hardy Tribune wil not ven- 
ture to affirm, at preſent, that any juſt Fears 
of Encroachment are given us from the regal 
Power, or the Few: Ard, is it then impoilible 
to err on the other de? How far mut we 
proceed, or u here ſhall we (top? The rating of 
the Sea, and the Madneſs of the People are pur 
together in Holy Writ; and 'tis God alone who 
can fay to either, Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, and 
u0 further. 

THE Balance of Power in a mired State is 
of ſuch abſolute Neceſſity, that Cromwell him- 
ſeif, before he had perfectly confirmed his Ty- 
ranny, having ſome Occaſions for the Ap pear- 

D 3 ance 
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ance of a Parliament, was forced to create and 
erect an entire new Houtie cf Lords (ſuch as it 
was) tor a Counterpoiſe to the Commons. And 
indeed, conlidering the Vileneſs of the Clay, I 
have ſometimes wonder d, that no Tribune of 
that Age darſt ever venture to ak the Potter, 
What d:ſt thou nate! But it was then about 
the laſt Act of a pop. lar Uturpation, and Fate 
or Cromwell had already prepared them for tha: 
of a ſingle Perſon, 

I Have bern often amazed at the rude, 
paſonate, and mittaken Retuirs, which have 
at certain Tiincs fallen nom erent Aſſerablies, 
both antlent and modern, and of other Coun- 
ttie; a5 well 25 our c.] ). This gave me the 
Opinion I mentioned a while ago, That pubs» 
licx Conventions are liable to all the Infirmi- 
ties, Follies, and Vices of private Men. To 
which, if there be any Exception, it muſt be 
of ſuch Aſſemblies who act by ariverſal Con- 
cert, upon publik Principles, and for pablick 
Ends; ſuch as proceed upon Debates without 
un becoming Warmths, or Influence from particular 
Leaders and Inflamers ; {ach v hole Members, in- 
ſtead of canvaſſing to procure Majorities for their 
private Opinions, are ready to comply with gene- 
ral ſaber Reſults, tho contrary to their own Sen- 
timents. Whatever Aſſemblies act by theſe and 
other Methods of he like Nature, mult be al- 
lowed to be exempt from ſeveral Imperfections 
to which particular Men are ſubjected. Bur I 
think the Source of mot Mistakes and Miſcar- 
riage:, in Matters debated by public Aﬀem- 
blies, arues from the Influence of private Per- 
ns 
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ſons upon great Numbers, ſtyled in common 
Phraſe, Leading Men and Parties, And there- 
fore when we ſometimes meet a feu I bord put 
together, which is called the Vote or Reſolution 
of an Aſſembly, and which we cannot poſſibl 
reconcile to Prudence or publick Goc, it is mo 
charitable to conjecture, that ſuch a Vote has 
deen conceived, and born, and bred in a pri- 
vate Brain, afterwards raiſed and ſupported by 
an obſequiou: Party, and then win ual Me- 
thods confirmed by an artificial Mijorty. Fer, 
let us ſuppoſe Cie Hungred Men, mid in 
Point of Sen and Honeſtv, as uſuilly Aſſem- 
blies are; and let us ſuppole theie Men propo- 
ſing, debating, reſolving, voting, according to 
the meer natural Motions of their own little or 
much Reaſon and Underſtanding; I do allow, 
that abundance of indigeſted and abortive, ma- 
ny pernicious and foclith Overtures would ariſe 
and float a few Minutes; but thea they would 
die and diſappear. Becauſe, this muſt be ſaid 
in Behalf ot Human- kind, that common Senſe 
and plain Reaſon, while Men are diſengaged 
from acquired Opinions, will ever have ſome 
general Influence upon their Minds; whereas 
the Species of Folly and Vice are infinite, and 
{o different in every Individual, that they could 
never procure a Majority, if other Corruptions 
did nor enter to pervert Mens Underſtandings, 
and miſguide their Wills. 

T o deſcribe how Parties are bred in an Aſ- 
ſembly, would be a Work too difficult at pre- 
ſenr, and perhaps not alt ſafe. Pericu- 
loſe plenum opus alen. W thoſe who are 
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Leaders, uſually arrive at that Station more by 
a Sort of Inſtinct or ſecret Compoſition of the 
Nature or Influence of the Stars, than by the 
Polleſſion of any great Abilities, may be a Point 
ot much Diſpute: But when the Leader is 
once hxed, there will never fail to be Followers. 
Ard Man is fo apt to imitate ſo much of the 
Nature of Sheep, (Imitatores, ſer vum Pecus) that 
who2ver is ſo bold to give the firſt great Leap 
over the Heads of thoſe about bim, (tho he be 
tne worlt ot the Flock) ſhall be quickly followed 
by the reit. Beſides, when Parties are once 
tort ed, the Stragglers look fo ridiculous, and 
become ſo inſigmficant, that they have no other 
way, but to run into the Herd, which at leaſt 
wil hide an protect them; and where to be 
WU cem d, ety ny tt be very vielen. 

3 YT thee B O. Circumnitance, with re- 
lation to Parties, which I take to be of all 
others moſt pernicious in a State; and I would 
be glad any Partizan would help me to a tolera- 
ble Reaſon, thar becauſe Clodiss and Curio hap- 
pen to agree with me in a few ſingular Noti- 
ors, I muit therefore blindly follow them in 
ail; Or, to ſtate it at beſt, that becauſe Bibulus 
the Party-maz is perſuaded that Clodius and Cu- 


143 do realy propoie the Good of their Country 


as their chief End; therefore Bibulus ſhall be 
wholly guided and governed by them, in the 
Means and Meaſures towards it. Is it enough 
for Breulus, and the reſt of the Herd, to ſay, 
without further examining, I am of the Side with 
Clodius, or I wore with Curio? are theſe pro- 


per Methods to form and make up what they 
think 
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think fit to call the united Wiſdom of the Nation? 
Is it not poſſible, that upon ſome Occaſions 
Clodius may be bold and inſolent, borne away by 
his Paſſion, malicious and revengeful ? That 
Curio may be corrupt, and expoſe to Sale his 
Tongue, or his Pen? I conceive it far below the 
Dignity both of human Nature, and human 
Reaſon, to be engaged in any Party, the moſt 
plauſible ſoever, upon ſuch ſervile Conditions. 
Tris Influence of One upon Many, which 
ſeems to be as great in a People Repreſented, as 
it was of old in the Commons Collective, toge- 
ther with the Conſequences it has had upon the 
Legiſlature, has given me frequent Occaſion to 
reflect upon what Diodorus tells us of one Cha- 
rondas, a Lawgiver to the Sybarites, an antient 
People of Italy, who was fo averſe to all Innc- 
vation, eſpecially when it was to proceed from 


particular Perſons ; and I ſuppoſe, that he might 


put it out of the Power of Men, fond of their 
own Notions, to diſturb the Conſtitution at 
their Pleaſures, by advancing private Schemes; 
that he provided a Statue, that whoever pre- 
poſed any Alteration to be made, would ſtep 
— 2 do it — Rope about bis Neck: It 
trer propoſed were generall ed, 
hen it ſhould ß — * Law; if i wene in th 
tive, the Propofer to be immediately hang 
X Miniſters may talk of what þ 
they pleaſe; but I am deceived, if a more effe- 
ctual one could ever be found for taking off (as 
the preſent Phraſe is) thoſe hot, unquiet Spi- 
rits, who diſturb Aflemblies, and obſtruct pub- 
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lick Aﬀiirs, by gratifying their Pride, their Ma- 
lice, their Ambition, or their Avarice. 
Tos who ina late Reign began the Di- 
ſtinticn between the per/onal and politick Capa- 
City, ſeem to have had Reaſon, if they judged 
of Princes by themſelves; for, I think, there is 
hardly to be found through all Nature, a greater 
Difference between two Things, than there is 
between a repreſenting Commoner, in the Fun- 
ction of his publick Calling, and the fame Per- 
ſon when he acts in the common Offices of 
Life. Here, he allows himſelf to be upon a 
Level with the reſt of Mortals: Here, he fol- 
lows his own Reafon, and his own Way; and 
rather affects a Singularity in his Actions and 
Thouents, than ſervilely to copy either from 
the wiſeſt of his Neighbours. In ſhorr, here 
his Folly, and his Wiſdom, his Reaſon and his 
Paſſions, are all of his own Growth, not the 
Eccho or Infuſion of other Men. But when he 
is got near the Walls of his Aſſembly, he af 
{imes and affects an entire Sett of very different 
Airs; he conceives himſelf a Being of a ſuperi 
Nature to thoſe without, and acting in a Sphere 
where. the vulgar Methods for the Conduct of 
human Life can be of no Uſe. He is liſted in 2 
Par:y, where he neither knows the * nor 
Deſigns, nor perhaps the Perſon of his Leader; 
but whoſe Opinions he follcws and maintains 
with a Zeal ard Faith as violent, as a 
Scholar does thoſe of a Philoſopher, . 8 
he is taught to profeſs. He has neither Opi- 
nions, nor Thoughts, nor Actions, nor Talk, 
chat he can call his own, but all conveyed — 
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gan. The Nouriſhment he receives has been 
not only chewed, but digeſted before it comes in- 
to his Mouth. Thus inſtructed, he follows the 
Party, right or wrong, through all its Senti- 


wich him. 
Hits encourages me to hope, 
bers 


reti 


1 


1 
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upon 
Storms they have raiſed, as well as thoſe 


have eſcaped. To reflect, that ny have 
Authors of a new and wonderful Thing in Exg- 


711 


land, which is, for a Houſe of Commons to loſe 
the univerſal Favour of the Numbers they re- 
om 


Now, if they 


Perſons from popular . 
would know the Secret of all this 


y 
ſeems, the Maſs of the People, in ſuch Conjun- 
cures as this, have opened their Eyes, and wil! 
not 
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not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio, 
at the Head of their Myrmidons, t h theſe be 
ever ſo numerous, and compoſed of their own 
Repreſentatives, 
TuISs Averſion of the People for the late 
Proceedings of the Commons, is an Accident, 


that, if it laſt a while, 2 be improved t 


Utes for ſetting the Balance of Power a 

i:rle more upon an Equality, than their late 
Meaſures ſeem to promiſe or admit. This Ac- 
cident may be imputed to Two Cauſes: The 
firſt is an univerſal Fear and Apprehenſion of 
the Greatneſs and Power of France, whereo® 
the People in general ſeem to be very much and 
juſtly poſſelb'd, and therefore cannot bur reſent 
ro ſee it, in ſo critical a JunCture, wholly laid 
ahde by their Miniſters, the Commons. The 
other Cauſe, is a great Love and Senſe of Gra- 
— the r wg, nga, on t King, 
oun a lo inion xperience 
25 his ooo age EE to all their 
reaſonable Deſires; ſo that it is for ſome time 
they have begun to ſay, and to fetch Inſtances, 
where he has in many Things been hardly uſed. 
How long theſe Humours may laſt, (for Paſſions 
are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe of a Mul- 
tirude) or what Conſequences they may pro- 
duce, a little Time may diſcover. But when- 
ever it comes to paſs, that a popular Aſſembly, 
free from ſuch Obſtructions, already poſſeſ- 
ſed of more Power, than an equal Balance will 
allow, ſhall continue to think they have not 
enough, but by cramping the that —_ 
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the Balance, and by Impeachments or Diſſentions 
with the Nobles, endeavour ſtill for more; I 
cannot poſſibly ſee, in the common Courſe of 
Things, how the fame Cauſes can produce dif- 
ferent Effects and Conſequences among us, from. 
what they did in Greece and Rome. 


THE 


28 E 


SENTIMENTS 
OF A 
Church-of- England Man, 

| With Reſpect to . 


RELICION and GOVERNMENT. 


— ee neon nan, 


Written in the Year 1708. 


= + Parties for ſome Years paſt, whe- 
der in or out of Power, cannot 


Or X 
indeed be ſometimes induced to comply with 2 
Number whoſe Opinipn he generally approves, 
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though it be perhaps againſt his own. But this 
Liberty ſhould X uſe of upon very few 
Occaſions, and thoſe of ſmall Importance, and 
then only with a View of bringing over his own 
Side another time to ſomething of greater and 
more publick Moment. But to ſacrifice the 
Innocency of a Friend, the Good of our Coun- 
try, or our own Conſcience, to the Humour, 


or Paſſion, or Intereſt of a Party, plainly ſhews, 
that either our Heads or our Hearts are not as 


they ſhould be: Vet this very Practice is the 
very fundamental Law of each Faction among 
us, as may be obvious to any who will im 
tially and without Engagement, be at the Pains 
to examine their Actions, which, however, is not 
fo eaſy a Task. For it ſeems 2 Principle in hu- 
man Nature, to incline one way more than ano- 
ther, even in Matters where we are wholly un- 
concerned. And it is a common Obſervation, 
that in reading a Hiſtory ot Facts done a thouſand 
Years ago, or ſtanding by at Play among thoſe 
who are perfect Strangers to us, we are apt to find 
our Hopes and Wiſhes engaged on a ſudden in 
favour of one Side more than another, No 
wonder then we are all ſo to intereſt our- 
ſelves in the Courſe of publick Affairs, where the 
moſt inconſiderable have ſome real Share, and 
by the wonderful Importance which every Man 
is of to himſelf, a very great imaginary one. 
AN p indeed, when the two Parties, that 
divide the whole Commonwealth, come once 
to a Rupture, without any Hopes left of form- 
ing a Third with better Principles, to balance 
the others , it ſeems every Man's Duty to chuſe 
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2 Side, though he cannot entirely approve of 
either; and all Pretences to Neutrality are juſtly 
exploded by both, being too ſtale and obvious, 
only intending the Safety and Eaſe of a few In- 
dividuals while the Publick is embroiled. This 
was the Opinion and Practice of the latter Cato, 
whom I eſteem to have been the wiſeſt and beſt 
ot all e Romars. But before Things proceed 
ro open Violence, the trueſt Service a private 
Man may hope to do in bis Country, is by un- 
biatling his Mind as much as poſſible, and then 
endeavouring to moderate between the rival 
Powers, which muſt needs be owned a fair Pro- 
ceeding with the World, becauſe it is of all 
others the leaſt conſiſtent with the common 
Deſign, of making a Fortune by the Merit of 
an Opinion. 
In AvzE gone as far as I am able in 
fying myſelf to be ſuch a Moderator: I beli 
I am no Bigot in Religion, and I am fureI am 
none in Government. I converſe in full Free- 


dom with conſiderable Men of both Par- 
ties; and if not in Number, it is purely 
accidental and as happening to be near 


the Court, and to have made Acquaintance there, 
more under one Miniſtry than another. Then, 
I am not under the Neceſſity of declaring m 

elf by the Proſpect of an Employment. And, 
laſt y, if all this be not ſufficient, I induſtriouſly 
conceal my Name, which wholly exempts me 
— opes and Fears in delivering my Opi- 


I x Conſequence of this free Uſe of my Res- 
on, I cannot poſſibly think ſo well or fo ill of 
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either Party, as they would endeavour to per. 


ſuade the Word of each other, and of them. * 


ſelves. For Inſtance; I do not charge it upon 
the Body of the Ii hig, or the Tories, that their 
ſeveral Principles lead them to introduce Pref 
bytery, and the Religion of the Church of Rome, 
or a Commonwealth, and Arbitrary Power. Fot 


why ſhould any Party be accuſed of a Principe 


vhich they ſolemniy diſown and proteſt againlt? 
Put, to this they have a mutual Anſwer ready, 
they both aſlure us, that their Adverſaries are 
not to be believed; that they difown their Prin- 
ciples out of Fear: which are manifeſt enough, 
when we examine their Practices. To prove 
this, they will produce Inſtances, on one Side, 
either of avowed Presbyterians, or Perſons of 
Libertine and Atheiſtical Tenets, and on the 
other, of profeſſed Papiſts, or ſuch as are openly 
inthe Intereſt of the abdicated Family. Now it 
is very natural for all ſubordinate Sects and De 
nominations in a State, to fide with _ 

to 


Church, who, without 
ctions, treated them all as equal Adverſaries 
Thus, our preſent Diſſenters do very naturally 
cloſe in with the Whigs, who profeſs Moders- 


tion, declare they abhor all Thoughts of Perſ+ | 


cation, and think it hard that thoſe who di 
only in a few Ceremonies and Speculations, — 
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be denied the Privilege and Profit of ſerving 
their Country in the higheſt Employments of 
State. Thus, the Atheitts, Libertines, Deſpi- 
ſers of Religion and Revelation in ral, that 
is to fay, all thoſe who uſually paſs under the 
Name of Free Thizkeys, do properly join with 
the ame Body; becauſe They likewiſe preach up 
Moderation, and are not fo over-nice to diſtin- 
guiſh between an unlimited Liberty of Conſci- 
ence, and an unlimited Freedom of Opinion. 
Then, on the other Side, the profeſs d Firmneſs 
of the Tories for Epiſcopacy, as an Apoſtolical 
Inſtitution: Their Averſion to thoſe Sets who 
lie under the Reproach of having once deftroy- 
ed their Conſtitution, and who, they __ 
by too indiſcreet a Zeal for Retormation, have 
defaced the primitive Model of the Church: 
Next, their Veneration for monarchical Go- 
vernment in the common Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and their Hatred to Republican Schemes: Theſe, 
I fay, are Principles which not only the Nonju- 
ring Zealots proteſs, but even Papiſts themſelves 
fail readily in with. And every Extreme here 
mentioned, flings a general Scandal upon the 
whole Body it pretends to adhere to. 

Bu r ſurely no Man whatſoever ought in Ju- 
ſtice or good Manners to be charged wi h Prin- 
Ciples he actually difowns, unleſs his Practices 
do openly, and without the leaſt Room for 
Doubt, contradict his Profeſſion: Not upon 
imall Surmiſes, or becauſe he has the Misfortune 
to have ill Men fometimes agree with him in a 
few general Sentiments. However, though the 
Extremes of big and Tory ſeem, with little 

Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, to have drawn Religion into their Con- 
troverſies, wherein they have {mall Concem, 
yet they boch have borrowed one leading Princi- 
ple trom the Abuſe of it, which is, to have built 
their ſeveral Syſterns of political Faith, not up- 
on Eaquiries after Truth, but upon Oppoſition 
to each other, upon injarious Appellations, 
charging their Adverſaries with horrid Opinions, 
and then reproaching them tor the Want of 
Charity; Ez neuter fal/q. 

IN order to remove theſe Prejudices, I have 
thought nothing could be more effeCtual than to 
deſcribe the Sentiments of a Church-of-England 
Man, wich reſpect to Religion and Government. 
This I ſhall endeavour to do in ſuch a Manner, 
as may not be liable to the leaſt Ohjection from 
either Party, and which I am confident would 
be aſſented to by great Numbers in both, if they 
were not miſled to thoſe mutual Miſrepreſenta- 
tions, by ſuch Motives as they would be aſham- 
ed to own. | | | 

I SHALL begin with Religion. 


Ap here, t h it makes an odd Sound. | 


yet it is neceſſary to fay, that whoever profeſ- 
fech himſelf a Member of the Church of Exg- 
land, ought to believe a God, and his Provi- 
dence, together with revealed Religion, and the 
Divinity of Chriſt. For beſide thoſe many 
Thouſands, who (to ſpeak in the Phraſe of Di- 
vines) do practically deny all this by the Im- 
morality of their Lives, there is no ſmall Num- 
ber, who, in their Converſation and Writings, 
directly, or by Conſequence, endeavour to o- 
verthrow it: Yet all theſe place ä 
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the Liſt of the National Church, though at the 
ame time (as it is highly reaſonable) they are 
great Scicklers for Liberty of Conſcience. 

To enter upon Particulars: A Church-of- Eng- 
land Man has a true Veneration for the Scheme 
eſtabliſhed us of Eccleſiaſtick Govern- 
ment; and he will not determine whe- 
ther Epiſcopacy be of Divine Right, he is ſure 
it is moſt agreeable to primitive Inſtitution, fit- 
teſt, of all others, for ing Order and Pu- 
rity, and under its preſent Regulations beſt cal- 
culated for our civil State: He ſhould therefore 
think the Aboliſhment of that Order among us 
would prove a mighty Scandal and Corruption 
to our Faith, and manifeſtly dangerous to our 
Monarchy; nay, he would defend it by Arms 
againſt all the Powers on Earth, except our own 
Legiſlature; in which Cafe he would ſubmit 
— to a general Calamity, a Death, or a Peſti- 
ence. 

As to Rites and Ceremonies, and Forms of 
Prayer, he allows there might be ſome uſeful 
Akerations, and more, which in the Proſpett 
of Chriſtians might be very ſupporta- 
ble, as Things declared in their own 


arure 


; to which he therefore would readi- 

J comply, if the Clergy, or, (tho' this be not 

fair a Method) if the Legiſlature ſhould di- 
rect: Yer at the fame time he cannot al 

ther blame the former for their Unwillingneſs 

w conſent to any Alteration, which, beſide 

Trouble, and perhaps Di » would certain- 
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rudent and juſt for the Clergy to compiy in 
— the Ceremonial, or any other — he 
Part, would be a firm Reſolution in the Legi 
lature to interpoſe, by ſome ſtrict and effectull 
Laws, to prevent the rifing and ſpreading of ney 
Sects, how plauſible ſoever, for the future; elf 
they muſt never beat an End: And it would be 
to act like a Man who ſhould down and 
change the Ornaments of his Houſe, in com- 
ance to every one that was diſpoſed to find 
t as he paſſed by; which, belides the perpe- 
tual Trouble and Expence, would very much 
damage, and perhaps in Time deſtroy the Build- 
ing. Sects in a State ſeem only tolerated with 
any Reaſon, becauſe they are already ſpread; 
and becauſe it would not be agreeable with 6 
mild a Government, or fo pure a Religion 2 
ours, to uſe violent Methods againſt great Num- 
bers of miſtaken People, while they do not ma- 
nifeſtly A on „ ion * 
But the vocares for general Li 
of 8 will allow they ought x 
check d in their Beginnings, if they will allow 


them to be an Evil at all, or, which is the fame 


Thing, if they will only grant, it were berter 
ie the Pros of che fon, hee there Bd ts 


none. But while the Clergy conſider the m- 


tural Temper of Mankind in general, or of our 
own Country in particular, what A ſſurances 
can they, have, that any Compliances they ſhall 
make, will remove the Evil of Diſſention, while 
the Liberty ſtil] continues of profeſſing what new 
Opinions we pleaſe? Or how can it be imagi 

chat the Body of Diſſenting Teachers, who _ 
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be all undone by ſuch a Revolution, will not caſt 
about for fome new Objections to with-hold 
their Flocks, and draw in freſh Proſelytes by 
ſome further Innovations or Refinements? 

U PpoN theſe Reaſons he is for tolerating ſuch 
different Forms in religious Worſhip as are al- 
ready admitted, but by no means for leaving it 
in the Power of thoſe who are tolerated, to ad- 
vance their own Models upon the Ruin of what 
is already eſtabliſhed ; which it is natural for all 
Secs to defire, and which they cannot juſtify by 
any conſiſtent Principles if they do not endea- 
your; and yet, which they cannot ſucceed in 
withour the utmoſt Danger to the publick 
Peace. 

To prevent theſe Inconveriences, he thinks 
it highly juſt, that all Rewards of Truſt, Profit, 
or Dignity, which the State leaves in the Diſ- 
poſal of the Adminiſtration, ſhould be given only 
to thoſe whoſe Principles direct them to pre- 
ſerve the Confticution in all its Parts. In the 
late Affair of Occaſional Conformity, the general 
Argument of thoie who were againſt it, was 

not, to deny it an Evil in itſelf, but that the 
Remedy propoſed was violent, untimely, and 
improper, which is the Biſhop of Salibary's 
Opinion in the __ he made and publiſhed 
inſt rhe Bill: however juſt their Fears or 
mplaints might have been upon that Score, 
he thinks it a little roo groſs and precipitate to 
employ their Writers already in Argumeats for 
repealing the Sacramental Teſt, upon no wiſer 

a Maxim, than that no Man ſhould, on the 

Account ot Conſcience, be deprived the Liberty 

of 
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of ſerving his Country ; a Topick which 
8 applied to admit ſts, Alke. 
Mabomet ant, Heathens, and Fews. If the Church 
wants Members of its own to employ in the 
Service of the Publick, or be ſo unhappily con- 
trived, as toexclude from its Communion, ſuch 
Perſons who are likelieſt to have Abilities, 
IA WEIS reduced into 

me more perfect, or at more popular 
Form: But in the mean while it is not altoge 
ther improbable, that when thoſe who diflike 
the Conſtitution, are fo very zealous in their 
Offers for the Service of their Country, they 
are not wholly unmindful of their Party, or of 
themſelves. 

Tux Dutch, whoſe Practice is fo often quo» 
ted to prove and celebrate the great Advantages 
of a general Liberty of Conſcience, have yet 2 


National Religion profeſſed by all who beat 


Office among them: But why ſhould they be x 


Precedent for us either in Religion or Govern- 
ment? Our Country differs from theirs, as wel 
in Situation, Soil, and Productions of Nature, 
as inthe Genius and Complection of Inhabitants. 
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for the future with the greateſt Employment 
or, indeed, to be hardly tolerated among them? 

To go on with the Sentiments of a Church. 
of England Man: He does not fee how tha 
mighty Paſſion for the Church which ſome Men 
pretend, can well conſiſt with thuſe Indigniti 
and way 8 they beſtow = = erſons 
of the Clergy. is a ſtrange Mark whereby 
ro diſtinguiſh High Church Men, that they ar 
ſuch who imagine the Clergy can never be too 
Low. He thinks the Maxim theſe Gentlemen 
are ſo fond of, that they are for an humble Cler- 
Sy, is a very good One: And ſo is he; and for 
an humbie Laity too, ſince Humility is a Vir- 
rue that perhaps equally befits and adorns every 
Scation of Life. | 

Bu T then if the Scribblers on the other Side 
freely ſpeax the Sentiments of their Party, 1 
Divine of the Church of Erz/and cannot look 
for much better Quarter from thence. You 
ſhall obſerve nothing more frequent in their 
weekly Papers, than a way of affecting to con- 
found the Terms of Clerzy and High-Church, 
of app.ying both indifferentiy, and then loading 
the latter with all the Calumny they can invent. 
They will tell you they honour a Clergyman; 
bur talk at the ſame time, as if there were not 
Three in the Kingdom who could fall in wich 
their Definition. After the like manner they 
inſult the Lui verſeties as poiſoned Fountains, and 
Corrupters of Youth. 

Now it ſeems clear ro me that the Whigs 
might catily have procured and maintained a > 
jority among the Clergy, and perhaps in 
Fry * a ” Univerkcdcs | 
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Univerſitics, if they had not to: 


or connived at this Intemperon. : 5 och 
and Virulence of Pen, in the Wortt 
Proſtitute of their Party; among whoul © 5 
hath been, for ſome Years paſt, ſuch a per. 
al Clamour againſt the Ambition, the implacab e 
Temper, and the Covetouſneſs of the Prieſthood : 
Such a Cant of High-Church, and Perſecution, ard 
being Prieſt-riaden; ſo many Reproaches about 
narrow Principles, or Terms of Communion : Then 
ſuch ſcandalous Reflections on the Univerſities, 
for infecting the Youth of the Nation with Arbi- 
trary and Jacobite Principles, that it was na- 
tural for thoſe who had the Care of Rcligicn and 
Education, to apprehend ſore general Deſign 
of altering the Conſtitution of both. And all 
this was the more extraordinary, becauſe it could 
not _—y be forgot, that whatever Oppoſition 
was made to the Uſurpations of King James, 
roceeded altogether from the Church of Exg- 
„and chiefly from the Clergy, and one of 
the Univerſities, For, if it were of any uſe to 
recal Matters of Fact, what is more notorious 
than the Prince's applying himſelf firſt to the 
Church of Exgland, and upon their Refufal to 
fall in with his Meaſures, making the like Ad- 
vances to the Diſſenters ot all kinds, who readi- 
ly and almoſt univerſally complied with him, 
affecting, in their numerous Addieſſes and Pam- 
phlets, the Style of Our Bretbren the Roman Ca- 
tholic s; whole Intereſts they put on the ſame 
Foot with their own? And ſome of CromwePs 
Othcers took Poſts in the Army raiſed againſt 
ge Prince of Orange. Theſe Proceedings of 
E 2 theirs 
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theirs they can only extenuate, 2 — the 
ö ** me: hom th urch in 
ing C s Reign; which h perhaps 
exculable upon the Score of bum an ty, are 
not by any means a Plea of Merit equal 
and Sufferings of the Biſhops and Cler. 
gy, or of the Head and Fellows of Magdalen 
2 that 72 the Prince of Orange; 
ration wi powerful Arguments to 
juſtify and promote the Revolation. 
THEREFORE a Church , England Man 
abhors the Humour of the Age, in delighting to 


Government, 
anſwerable for the Errors and Depravity ot bu- 
man Nature. 

W1TH1N theſe laſt Two hundred Years, 
all Sorts of T Power hath been wreſted 
from the Clergy, and much of their Ecclefiaftick, 
the Reaſon or Juſtice of which Proceeding I ſhall 
not examine; but that the Remedies oy s 
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little too violent, with reſpect to their Poſſeſſions, 
the Legiſlature hath lately confeſſed by the Re- 
miſſion of their Firſt Fruits. Neither do the 
common Libellers deny this, who, in their In- 
vectives, only tax the Church with an inſatiable 
Deſire of Power and Wealth, (equally common 
to all Bodies of Men, as well as Individuals) but 
thank God; that the Laws have deprived ther 
of both. However, it is worth obſerving the 
Juſtice of Parties; the Sects among us are apt 
to complain, and think it hard Uſage to be re- 
pruached now after fifty Years, for overturning 
the State, for the Murder of a King, and the 
Indignity of an Uſurpation; yet theſe very Men, 
and their Partiſans, are continually reproaching 
the Clergy, and laying to their Charge the Pride, 
the Avarice, the Luxury, the Ignorance, and 
tion of Popiſh Times for a thouſand Years 


HE thinks it a Scandal to Government, that 
ſuch an unlimited Liberty ſhould be allowed of 

bliſhing Books againſt thoſe Doctrines in Re- 
gion, wherein all Chriſtians have agreed, much 
more to connive at ſuch Tracts as reject all 
Revelation, and by their Conſequences ofren 
deny the very Being of a God. Surely tis not 
a ſufficient Attonement for the Writers, that 
they profeſs much Loyalty to the preſent Go- 
verament, and ſprinkle up and down ſome Ar- 
| - wy in Favour of the Difſenters; that they 
ipute, as ſtrenuouſly as they can, for Liber. 


of Conſcience, and invei ly againſt all 
Feclefiatticks under the Nane e ee 5 
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lur Principles in Politicks and Religion, under. 
mine the Forindetions of all Piety and Virtue, 

As Fe des not treckon every Schiſm of that 
damn Nute which ſome would repreſent, 
10 he is very tar from cloſing with the new 
Opmion vi thoſe who would make it no Crime 
at all; and argue at a wild Rate, that God A.- 
mighꝰy is deliahted wih the Variety of Faith and 
Worſhip, as he is with the Varieties of Nature. 
To ſach àAbſurdities are Men carried by the Af. 
lecta- ion of Free Thinkinz, and removing the 
Prejud:ces of Education, under which Head they 
have tor fome Time begun to liſt Morality and 
Religion. It is certain that before the Rebellion 


in 1642, tho' the Number of Puritans (as they 


were then called, were as great as it is wich wu, 
and tho they aftected to fullow Paſtors of that 
Denominarion, yet thoſe Paſtors had —_— 
Ordination, poſl:fled Preferments in the ch, 
and were ſometimes promoted to Biſhopricks 
themſelves. But a Breach in the general Form of 
Worſhip was, in thoſe Days, reckoned fo dange- 
rous and finful in itſelf, and fo offenſive to Roman 
Catholicks at Home and Abroad, that it was too 
unpopular to be attempted; neither, I believe, 
was the Expecient then found out ot maintain- 
ing ſeparate Paſtors cut of private Purſes. 
WHEN a Schiſm is once ſpread in a Nation, 
there grows at length a Diſpute which are the 


Schiſmaticks. Without entering on the Argu- 


ments uſed by both Sides among us, ta fix the 
Gui:t on each other, tis certain, that in the 
Senſe of the Law, the Schiſin lies on that Side 
which oppoſes itſelf ro the Religion of the — 
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] ſhall leave it among the Divines to dilate upon 
the Danger of Schiſm as a ſpiritual Evil; but I 
would conſider it oaly as a Temporal one. And 
[ think ic clæar that any great Separation from 
the eſtabliſhed Worſhip, though ro a new One 
that is more pure and perfect, may be an occa- 
fion of endangering the publick Peace, becauſe 
it will compoſe a Body always in Reſerve, pre- 
to follow any d.ſconented Heads, upon 
the plauſible Pretexts of advancing true Religion, 
and oppoſing Error, Superſtition, or [dolatry. 
For this Reaton Plato lays it down as a Maxim, 
that Men ought to worſhip the Gods according to 
the Laws of the Country, and he introduces 
Socrates, in his laſt Diſcourſe, utterly diſowning 
the Crime laid to his Charge, of teaching new 
Divinities or Methods of Worſhip, Thus the 
or Hugonats of France were engaged in a Civil 
ar, by the fpccious Pretences of ſome, who, 
under the Guiie of Religion, ſacrificed fo many 
thouſand Lives to their own Ambi ion and Re- 
ligion. Thus was the whole Boil; ct Puritans 
in Exgland drawn te be inſftrumen3}, or Abettors 
of all manner of Viltar.y, by the Artifices of a 
few Men, whoſe * D-fions from the frit, were 
levelled ro deſtroy the Conſtitu:ion both of Re- 
lizion and Government. And thus even in 
Holland itſelf, where it is pretended that the 
Variety of Sects live fo amicably together, and 
in fach perfe & Obedience to the Magiſtrate, 
tis notorious how a turbulent Party joining with 
the Arminians, did, in the Memory of our Fa- 
thers, attempt to deſtroy the Liberty of that 
8 Repub- 
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Republick. So that upon the Whole, where 
S:&#s are tolerated in a State, tis fit they ſhould 
enjoy a te Liberty of Conſcience, and every 
other Privilege of free-born Subjects to which 
=o Power is annexed. And to preſerve their 
Obedience upon all Emergencies, a Governmem 
cannot give them too much Eaſe, nor truſt 
them with too ItTe Power. 

THE Clergy are uſually charged with a Per. 
{cating Spirit, which they ate ſaid to diſcover 
by their impiacable Hatred to all Diſſenters ; and 
this appears to be more unreaſonable, becauſe 
they fuifer leſs in their Intereſts by a Toleration, 
han any of the Conforming Laity: For while 
te CHarch remains in its preſent Form, no Di- 
mer can poſſibly have any Share in its Digni- 


lies, Revenues, or Power; whereas, by once 


receiving the Sacrament, he is render'd capabie 
of the higheſt Employments in the State. And 
it is very poſſible, that a narrow Education, to- 
gether with a Mixture of Human Infirmity, 
may help to beget among ſome of the Clergy in 
Poſſeſſios ſuch an Avertion and Contempt for all 
Innovators, as Phyſicians are apt to have for En- 
piricks, or Lawyers for Petti-foggers, or Merchants 
for Ped/ars; but fince the Number of Sectaries 
does not concern the C'ergy either in Point of 
Intereſt or Conſcience, (ir being an Evil not in 
their Power to remedy) tis more fair and rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe their Diſlike proceeds from 
the Dangers they apprehend to the Peace of the 
Commonwealth, in the Ruin whereof they muſt 
expect to be the firſt and greateſt Sufferers. 
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r 
The Sentiments of a Church-of-Eng- 


land Man, <with reſpect to Govern- 


ment, 


W E look upon it as a very juſt Reproach, 
though we cannot agree where to fix it, 
that there ſhould be ſo much Violence and Ha- 
tred in Religious Matters, among Men who 
agree in all Fundamentals, and only differ in 
ſome Ccremonies, or, at moſt, mere ſpecula- 
tive Points. Yet is not this frequently the Caſe 
between contending Parties in a State? For In- 
ſtance; Do not the generality of Whigs and To- 
ries adiong us, profeſs to agree in the ſame Fux- 
damenta's, their Loyalty to the „their 
Abjuration of the Pretenaer, the Settlement of 
the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, and a Revo- 
lation Principle? Their Affection to the Church 
eſtabliſned, with Toleration of Diſſenters? Nay, 
ſometimes they go fartlier, and paſs over into 
each other's Principles; the Mhigs become 
Aſlertors of the Prerog itive, and the Tories of 
the People's Liberty; theſe crying down almoſt 
the whole Set: of Biſhops, and thoſe deſendi 
them; fo that the Differences fairly pared, 
would be much of a Sort with :2oſe of Religion 
among 
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among us, and amount to little more than, who 


ſhould take Place, or go in and ont firſt, or hiſs 


the Queen's Hand; And what are theſe but a few 
Court Ceremonies * Or, Who ſhould be in the Mi- 
wiftry ? And what is that to the Body of the 
Nation, but a mere ſpeculative Point? Let I 
think it muſt be allowed, that no religious Sect 
ever carried their Averſions for each other to 
Heights than our State-Parties have 
ne, who, the more to infl me their Paſſions, 
have mixed Religious and Civil Animoſities to- 
ether; borrowing one of their Appellations 
Fom the Church, with the Addition of High 
and Low, how little ſoever their Diſputes relate 
to the Term, une underſtood. 

I Now proceed to deliver the Sentiments 
of a Church of-Eugland Man, with reſpect to 
Government. 

HE does not think the Church of Ezz/ard 
ſo narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in 
with any regular Species of Government; nor 
does he think any one regular Species of Go- 
vernment more acceptabie to God than ano- 
ther. The three generally received in the Schoo!s, 
have all of them their ſeveral Perfections, and 
are ſabject to their ſeveral Depravations. IIo - 
ever, tew States are ruined by any Defe& in 
their Inſticution, bur generally by the Corrup- 
tion of Minners, againſt which the Inſtitution 
is no longer Security, and without which a ve- 
ry ill one may ſubſiſt and Rlourith : Whereof 
there are two pregnant Iaſt inces now in arne 
The firit is the Ariſtrocacy of FVerice, which, 
I» nded upou the wileſt Maxins, and digeitc:i 
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a great Length of Time, hath in our A 
fda ſo many Abuſes through the Das 
racy of the Nobles, that the Period of its Du- 
ration ſeems to approach. The other is the 
united Republicks of the States-General, where 
a Vein ot Temperance, Induſtry, Parfimony, 
and a publick Spirit, running through the w 
Body of the People, hath preſerved an In- 
fant Commonwealth, of an untimely Birth and 
nickly Conſtitution, for above an hundred Years, - 
through ſo many Dangers and Difficulties, as 
a much more healthy one could never have 


1 againſt without thoſe Advantages. 
are 


HERE Security of Perſon and Property 

ed Laws, which none but the 
whole can „ there the great Ends of Go- 
vernment are provided for, whether the Admi- 
niſtration be in the Hands of Ore, or of 
Where any one Per/ox or Body of Men, who 
not rep the Whole, ſeize into their Hands 
the Power in the laſt Reſort, there is properly 
no longer a Government, but what Ariſtotle and 
his Followers call the Abuſe and Corruption 
of one. This Diſtintion excludes Arbitrary 
Power, in whatever Numbers; which notwith- 
ſtanding all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others, 
have faid to its Advantage, I look upon as a 
greater Evil than Azarch; itſelf, as much as a 
Savage is a bappier State of Life, than a Slave 
at the Oar. 

IT is reckoned ill Manners, as well as un- 
reaſonable, for Men to quarrel upon Difference 
in Opinion; becauſe that is uſually ſuppoſed 
to be a Thing which no Man can heip in 

| himſelt; 
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it a Doctrine that pleas d the Court, and made 

way for their Preferment. And I believe there 
may be Truth enough in this Accuſation, to 
convince us, that human Frailty will roo of- 


ten interpoſe itſelf among Perſons of the holi- 
eſt Function. However, it may be offered in 
Excuſe for the C lergy, that in the beſt Societies 
there are ſome il Members, which a corrupted 
Court and Miniſtry will induſtriouſly find out 
and introduce. Beſides, ir is manifeſt, that 
the greater Number of thoſe who held and 
preached this D ctrine, were miſguided by 
equivocal Terms, and by perfect Igncrance in 
the Principles of Government, which they had 
not made any Part of their Study. The Que- 


—_—_— — — 


ſtion originally put, and as I remember to have 


heard it diſputed in .ublick Schools, was this, 
Whether under any Pretence whatſoever, it may 


be lauful to reſiſt the ſupreme Magiſtrate ? which 


was held in the Negative; and this is certainly 
the right Opinion. But many of the Clergy 
and other learned Men, deceived by a dubious 
Expreſſion, miſtook the Object to which Paſ- 
frve Obedience was due. By the Supreme Ma- 
giſtrate is properly underſtood the Legiſla- 
tive Power, which in all Governments muſt be 
abſolute and unlimited. But the Word Magi- 


ſtrate ſeeming to denote a- ſingle Perſon, and to 


expteſs the executive Power, it came to paſs, 


that the Obedience due to the Legiſlature was, 
for want of knowing or conſidering this eaſy 


Diſtinction, milapplied to the Adminiſtration. 


Neither is it any Wonder, that the Clergy or 


other well-meaning People ſhould fall into this 
Error, 
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Error, which deceived Hobbes himſelf ſo far, as 
to be the Foundation of all the political Mi- 


ſtakes in his Book, where he con- 
founds the executive with the legiſlative Power, 
though all well-inſtituted States have ever pla- 


ced them in different HanJs, as may be obvi- 
ous to thoſe who know any thing of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and other Republicks of Greece, 
as well as the greater Ones of Carthage and 
Rome. 

BES1DES it is to be conſidered, that 
when theſe Doctrines began to be preached 
among us, the Kingdom had not quite worn 
out the Memory of that unhappy Rebellion, un- 
der the Conſequences of which it had groaned 
almoſt Twenty Years. And a weak Prince, in 
Conjunction with a Succeſhon of moſt proſti- 
ture Miniſters, began again to diſpoſe the Pe- 
ple to new Attempts, which it was, no doubt, 
the Clergy's Duty to endeavour to prevent, if 
ſome of them had not, for want of Knowledge 
in Temporal Affairs, and others perhaps from a 
worſe Principle, proceeded upon a Topick, that, 
ſtrictly followed, would enſlave all Mankind. 

AMoNG other theological Arguments made 
Uſe of in thoſe Times in Praiſe of Monarchy, 
and Juſtification of abſolute Obedience to a 
Prince, there ſeemed to be one of a finguiar 


' Nature: It was that Heaven was go- 


verned by a A march, who had none to con- 
troul his Power, but was abſolutely obeyed : 
Then it followed, that earthly Governments 
were the more perfect, the nearer they imita- 
ted that in Fleaven, All which I look upon as 

the 
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the __ n againſt Deſpotick Power 


that ever was ; finceno Reaſon can 
fibly be ed, why it is. beſt for the World 
that God Almighty hath ſuch a Power, which 
doth not directly prove that no mortal Man 
ſhould ever have the like. 

Bur though a Church-of-Eng/and Man thinks 
Species of Government equally 
he not think them equally e 
for every indifferently. may 
be ſomething in the Climate, naturally diſpo- 


is manifeſt all over Aſie, where we never read 
of any Commonwealth, except ſome ſmall ones 
on the weſtern Coaſts eſtabliſhed by the Greets: 
There may be a great 


n ent Genius of the 
People. 62ͤ„„% Ws Ge 


perate Climates uſually run into moderate Go- 


vernments, and the es into dei 


Power. Tis a Remark of Hobbes, that the 


Youth of Exgland are corrupted in their Prin- 
ciples of Government, by reading the Authors 


ot Greece and Rome, who writ under Com- 

have been more 
fairly offered for the Honour of Liberty, that 
while the reſt of the known World was over- 


monwealths. But it might 


run with the Arbitrary Government of ſingle 
Perſons, Arts and Sciences took their Riſe, and 
flouriſhed only in thoſe few ſmall Territories 
where the People were free. And 

Learzing may continue after Liberty is loſt, as 
it did in Rome, for a while, upon the Foun- 
dations laid under the Commonwealth, 2 

1 th 
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fing Men towards one Sort of Obedience; as t 


deal in the Situation of 
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the particular Patronage of ſome Emperors, yet 


it hardly ever began under a Tyranny in 


Nation. Becauſe Slavery is of all things ay 
greateſt Clog and Obſtacle to Speculation. And 
indeed, arbitrary Power is but the firſt natural 
Step from Anarchy or the Savage Life; the ad- 
juſting Power and Freedom being an Effect and 
Conſequence of maturer Thinking: And this 
is no where ſo duly regulated as in a limited 
Monarchy: Becauſe I believe it may paſs for a 
Maxim in State, that the Adminiſtration cannot 
be placed im too few Hands, nor the Legiſlature 
in too many. Now in this material Point, the 
Conftitution of the Enxgli/h Government far ex- 
ceeds all others at this Time on the Earth, to 
which the preſent Eſtabliſhment of the Church 
doth ſo 1 that, I think, whoever 
— » muſt of Neceſſity be ſo 
to . 


any Rub or Interruption. 
fame Reaſons we have little to a 
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on; Which is not from any intrinfick Merit, * 


or unalienable Right in a particular Family, 


but to avoid the Conſequences that uſually at- 


tend the Ambition of Competitors, to which 
elective Kingdoms are expoſed; and which is 
the only Obſtacle ro hinder them from arr 
ving at the greateſt Perfection that Govern- 
ment can poſſibly reach. Hence appears the 
Abſurdity of that Diſtinction be:weena a King 


ae facto, and one de jure, with teſpect to us. | 
For every limited Monarch is a King de jure, 


becauſe he governs by the Conſent of the 


ole, which is Authority ſufficient to aboliſh 


all przcedent Right. If a King come in by 
Conqueſt, he is no longer a limited Monarch; 
it he afterwards conſent to Limitations, he be- 
comes immediately King de jure for the ſame 
Reaſon. 

THE great Advocates for Succeſſion, who 
affirm it ought not to be violated upon uy 
Regard or Confideration whatſoever, do in 


much upon one Argument that ſeems to carry | 


little Weight. They would have it that a 
Crows is a Prince's Birthright, and ought at 


leaſt to be as well ſecured to him and his Po- 
ſterity as the Inderitance of any privite Man; 


im ſhort, that he has the ſame Title to his 
Kingdom which every Individual has to his 
Property: Now the Conſequence of this 
Doctrine muſt be, that as a Man may find 
ſeveral Ways to waſte, miſpend, or abuſe 
his Patrimony, without being anſwerable to 
the Laws; to a King may in like Manner 
do what he will with Fir own, that is, he may 
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ſquander and miſipply his Revenues, and even 
alienate the Crown, without being called to an 
account by his Subjects. They allow ſuch a Prince 
to be guilty indeed of much Folly and Wicked 
neſs, but for thoſe he is to anſwer ts God, as 
every private Man muſt do that is guilty of Mit 
management in his own Concerns. the 
Folly of this Reaſoning will beſt appear, by ap- 
plying it in a parallel Cafe ; Should any Man ar- 
ue, that a Phyſician is ſuppoſed to underſtand 
s own Art beſt; that the Law protects and 
encourages his Profeſſion; and therefore, altho' 
he ſhould manifeſtly preſcribe Poiſon to alle his 
Pa:ients, whereof they ſhould immediately die, 
he cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable 
only to God: or thould the fame be offered in 
behalf of a Divine, who would preach againſt 
Religion and moral Duties: In either of theſe 
two Caſes, every body would find out the Sophi- 
ſtry, and preſently anſwer, That altho common 
Men are not exactly skilled in the Compolition 
or Application cf Medicines, or in ibi 
the Limits of Duty; yet the Difference between 
Poiſons and Remedies is caſily known by their 
Effects; and common Reaſon ſoon diſtinguiſhes 
between Virtue and Vice: and ir muſt be ne- 
ceſſary to forbid both theſe the further Practice 
of their Profeſſions, becauſe their Crimes are not 
purely perſonal to the Phyſician or the Divine, 
but deſtructive to the Publick. All which is inft- 
— ſtronger in reſpect to a Prince, with whoſe 
good or ill Conduct the 1 or Miſery 
of a whole Nation is included; whereas it is ot 
ſmall Conſequence to the Publick, farther than 
Examples, 
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Examples, how any private Perſon manages hit 
Property. 

Bu T granting that the Right of a lineal Suc- 
ceſſor to a Crown were upon the ſame For 
with the Property of a Subject; till it may at 
any time be transterred by the legiſlative Power, 
as other Properties frequently are. The ſupreme 
Power in a State can do To wrong, becauſe 
whatever thar doch, is the Aion of all And 
when the Lawyers apply this Maxim to the King, 
they muſt — r in that Senſe as 4 
is Adminiſtrator of the ſupreme Power, other- 
wiſe it is not univerſally true, but may be con- 
trouled in ſeveral Inſtances eaſy to produce. 

AN p theſe are the Topicks we muſt proceed 
upon to juſtify our Excluſion of the young Pre- 
tender in France; that of his ſuſpected Birth be- 
ing meerly popular, and therefore not made uſe | 
of, as [remember, ſince the Revolution, ia any 
Speech, Vote, or Proclamation, where there wu 
occaſion to mention him. 

As to the Abdication of King Jamet, which 
the Advocates on that Side look upon to have 
been forcible and unjuſt, and conſequently void 
in itſelf, I think a Man may obſerve every Ar- 
ticle of the Engi Church, without being in 
much Pain about ir. Tis not unlikely that all 
Doors were laid open for his Departure, and per- 
haps not without the Privity of the Prince of 
Orange, as reaſonably concluding, that the King- 
dom might better be ſettled in his Abſence; but 
to affirm he had any Cauſe to apprehend the ſame | 
Treatment with his Father, is an improbable 
Scandal flung upon the Nation by a few yy 
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French Scribblers, or the invidious Aſſertion of a 
ruined Party at Home, in the Bitterneſs of their 
Souls. Not one material Circumſtance agreeing 
with thoſe in 1648; and the greateſt Part of the 
Nation having preſerved the utmoſt Horror for 
that ignominious Murder: But whether his Re- 
moval were cauſed by his own Fears, or other 
Men's Artifices, tis manifeſt to me, that ſuppo- 
fing the T hrone to be vacant, which was the 
Foot they went upon, the Body of the People 
was thereupon left at Liberty, to chuſe what 


ir Repe 
Taz only Difficulty of any Weight, againſt the 
Proceedings at the Revolution, is an obvious Ob- 


annulled : That this 
King, Lords, and Commons, whereof each have 
a negative Voice, no two of them can repeal or 
enact a Law without Conſent of the third; much 
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of the Nobles and People, not ſummoned by the 
King's Writ, (which was then an eſſential P 
of the Conſtirution) and conſequently no lay- 
ful Meeting, did merely upon their own Author 
ty declare the King to have abdicated, the Throne 
vacant, and gave the Crown by a Vote to a Ne. 
phew, when there were three Children to inherit, 
though by the fundamental Laws of the Realm, 
the next Heir is immediately to ſucceed. Neither | 
doth it appear how a Prince's Abadication cn 
make any other ſort of V in the Throne, 
than would be cauſed by his h, fince he 
cannot abdicate for his Children, (who clain 
their Right of Succeſſion by Act of Parliament, 
otherwiſe than by his own Conſent in form to 
a Bill from the two Houſes. 

AN p this is the Difficulty that ſeems chiefly 
to ſtick with the moſt reaſonable of thoſe who, 
from a mere Scruple of Conſcience, refuſe to. 
join with us upon the Revolution Principle ; but 
for the reſt, are, I believe, A far from loving ar- ' 
bitrary Government, as any others can be, Who 
are born under a free Conftitution, — 


| 
N 
| 
[ 


lowed to have the leaſt Share of common good 
Senſe. 

Id this ObjeCtion there are two Queſtions in- 
cluded : Firſt, Whether upon the Foot of ou | 
Conſtitution, as it ſtood inthe Reign of the late 


King James, a King of Exz/and may be depoſed? . 


The ſecond, is. V herher the P eople of Exzeland, | 
con vened by their own Authority, after the King 
had withdrawn himſelf in the manner he did; 
had Power to alter the Succeſſion. 
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As for the Firit, is it a Point I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to determine; and ſhall therefrre only fay, 
that to any Man who holds the Negative, I 
would demand the Liberty of putting the Caſe 
as ſtrongly as I pleaſe. I will ſuppoſe a Prince 
limiced by Laws like ours, yet running into a 
thouſand Caprices of Cruelty like Nero or Ca- 
lu; I will ſuppoſe him to murder h& Mother 
and his Wife; to commit Inceſt, to raviſh Ma- 
trons, to blow up the Senate, and burn his Me- 
tropolis; openly to renounce God and Chriſt, 
and worthip the Devil: Theſe and the like Ex- 
orbitances are in the Power of a fingle Perſon to 
commit, without the Advice of a Miniſtry, or 
Aſſiſtance of an Army. Anditſucha King as I 
have deſcribed, cannot be depoſed but by his 
own Conſent in Parliament, I do not well fee 
how he can be reſiſted, or what can be meant 


by a limited Monarchy; or what ſigniſies the 
People's Conſent in making and penn Laws 
if the Perſon who adminiſters hath no Tie but 
Conſcience, and is anſwerable to none but God. 
Ideſire no ſt Proof that an Opinion muſt 
be falſe, than to find very great Abſurdities an- 
nexed to it; and there cannot be greater than in 
the preſent Caſe; for it is not a bare Speculation 
that Kings may run into ſuch Enormities as are 
above-mention'd ; the Practice may be proved by 
Examples not only drawn from the firſt C2ſars, 
or later Emperors, but many modern Princes ot 
Europe; ſuch as Peter the Cruel, Philip the Se- 
cond of pain, — Baſilovits of Muſcovy, and 
in our own Nation, King John, Richard the 
Taicd, and Henry the Eighth. But there cannot 

be 
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be equal Abſurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining the 


contrary 
Princes have it in their Power to keep a Majority 
on their Side by any tolerable Adminiſtration, 


till provoked by continual Oppreſſions; no Man 


. Nast un anſwer where the Madneſs d 
As 8 Objection; whe. 
ther = People of * om by their 
own Authority, upon King Jamess ipitate 
e. I Pe to alter the Sutceſſion? 

N anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from 


the Practice of the wiſeſt Nations, and who 
ſeem to have had the trueſt Notions of Free 


dom, that when a Prince was laid afide for Male- 
Adminiſtration, the Nobles and People, if they | 


thought it neceſſary for the Weal. did 
reſume the Adminiſtration of the ſu e Power, 


that all 
Thus, 


Greece, when 
Kings, either c 
aboliſhed the 
Free States. Thus the Romans, upon the Expul- 
ſion of Tarquiz, found it was inconvenient for 
them to be ſubject any longer to the Pride, the 
Luſt, the Cruelty and arbitrary Will of 
Perſons, and therefore b reneral Conſent ew | 
tirely altered the whole 
ment. Nor do I find the Proceedings ot either, 


becauſe it is certain, tha 
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11 new Family, or | 
kingly Government, and became 
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in this Point, to have been condemned by any 
Hiſtorian of the ſucceeding Ages. 

Bu T a great deal hath been already faid by 
other Writers upon this invidious and beaten 
Subject; therefore I ſhall let it fall; though the 
Point is commonly miſtaken, eſpecially by the 


np. who of all others ſeem leaſt ro under- 
the Nature of Government in general ; 
like under Workmen, who are expert enough ar 
making a fingle Wheel in a Clock, but are 
utterly ignorant how to adjuſt the ſeveral Parts, 
or regulate the Movement. 

To return therefore from this Digreſſion: It 
is 2 Church-of-England Man's Opinion, that the 
Freedom of a Nation conſiſts in an abſolute Un- 
limited Legiſlative Power, wherein the whole 
Body of the People are fairly repreſented, and in 
an Executive duly limited; becauſe on this Side 
likewiſe there may be dangerous 2 and a 
very ill Extreme. For when two Parties in 2 
Stare are pretty equal in Power, Pretenſions, 
Merit and Virtue, (tor theſe two laſt are, with 
Thing Chak b he Opinion the beſt W 

ings) it hath been ini the ri- 
ters upon Government, that a Prince ought not 
in any ſort to be under the Guidance or Influence 
of either, becauſe he declines by thi: Means from 
his Office of preſiding over the whole, to be the 
Head of a Party, Which, beſides the Indignity, 
renders him anſwerable for all publick Miſma- 
Conſequences of them ; and 
this there muſt either 
| in hs Tings or Zn 
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elſe the former is too much reſtrained by the 


ure. 

To conclude: A Church-of-England Man may 
with Prudence and a good Conſcience approve 
the profeſſed Principles of one Party more than 
the other, according as he thinks they beſt pro- 
mote the Good of Church and State; bur he 
will never be ſway'd by Paſſion or Intereſt to ad- 
vance an Opinion merely becauſe it is That of 
the Party he moſt approves; which one 
Principle he looks upon as the Root of all our 
Civil Animoſities. To enter into a Party, as in- 
to an Order of Fryars, with fo reſigned an Obe- 
dience to Superiors, is very unſuitable both with 
the Civil and Religious Liberties we ſo zealouſly 
aſſert. Thus the Underſtandings of a whole Se- 
nate are often enſlaved by three or four Laden 
on each Side, who, inſtead of intending the pub- 
lick Weal, have their Hearts wholly ſer 2 
Ways and Means how to get or to m- 
ployments. But to ſpeak more ac large, how has 
this Spirit of Faction mingled itſelf in with the 
Maſs of the People, 
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Fri ip. aud divided Families againſt them- 
ſelves? no wonder it ſhould be ſo, when 
m order to find out the Character of a Perſon, 
inſtead of ring whether he be a Man of 
Virrue, Honour, iety Wir, good Senſe, of 
ing; the modern 10n is only whether 
he be a Vg or a Tory, under which Terms al 
good and ill Qualities are included. * 
OW 
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Now, becauſe it is a Point of Difficulty to 
chuſe an exact Middle between two ill Extremes, 
it may be worth enquiring in the preſent Caſe, 


which of theſe a wiſe and good Man would ra- 
ther ſeem to avoid: Taking therefore their own 
good and ill Characters with due Abatements and 
Allowances for Partiality and Paſſion, I ſhould 
think that in order to preſerve the Conſtitution 
entire in Church and State, whoever has a true 
Value for both, would be ſure to avoid the Ex- 
tremes ot I hig for the Sake of the former, and 
the Extremes of Tory on Account of the latter. 

I have now faid all I could think convenient 
upon ſo nice a Subject, and find I have the Am- 
bition common with other Reaſoners, to wiſh at 
leaſt that both Parties may think me in the right, 
which would be of ſome Ulſe to thoſe who have 
any Virtue lefr, but are blindly drawn into the 
Extravagancies of either, upon falſe Repreſenta- 
tions, to ſerve the Ambition or Malice of defign- 
ing Men without any Proſpect of their own. 
Bur if that is not to be hoped for, my next 
Wiſh ſhould be, that both might think me iz the 
wrong: Which I would underſtand as an ample 


\ Juſtification of myſelf, and a ſure Ground to be- 


ieve that I have proceeded at leaſt with Im- 
partiality, and perhaps with Truth. 
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May, as Things ow ſtand, be attended 
with ſome Inconveniencies, and per- 
haps not produce thoſe many good 
Effects propoſed thereby. 


Written in the Year 1708. 


8 
n A M very ſenſible what a Weak- 
7m ness and Preſumption it is, to rea- 
0: 


fon againſt the general Humour and 
Sn Diſpoſtion of the World. I re- 

— member it was with great Juſtice, 
and a due Regard to the Freedom bcth of the 
Publick and the Prels, forbidden upon ſeveral 
3 Penalties 
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Penalties to write, cr diſcourie, or lay Wagers 
againſt the even before it was con- 
firmed by Parliament; becauſe that was look d 
upon as a Deſign to oppole the Current of the 
People, which beſides the Folly of it, is a mani- 
feſt Breach of the fundamental Law, that makes 


this Mojoriry of Opinions the Voice of God. 


In like anner, and for the very ſame Reaſons, 
it may perhaps be neither ſaſe nor prudent to 


argue againſt the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, at a 


Juncture when all Parties feem fo unanimouſly 
determined upon the Point, as we cannot bur 
ai9 from their Actions, their Diſcourſes, and 
their Writings. However, I kao not how, 
v-hether from the Affectation of Singularity, or 
tue Perverſeneſs of human Nature, but fo it un- 


hivpily fails out, that I cannot be entirely of 


this Opinion. Nay, though I were ſure an Or- 
det were iſſued for my iinmediate Proſecution 
by the Attorney-General, I ſhould ſtill confeſ- 
that in the preſent Poſture of our Afﬀeairs at 
Horne or Abroad, I do not yet ſee the abſolute 
Neceiry of extirpating the Chriſtian Religion 
trom among us. 

T 1s perhaps may appear too great a Paradox 
even tor our wiſe and paradoxical Age to en- 
dure; therefore I ſhall handle it with all Ten- 
dernets, and with the utmoſt Deference to that 
— and ꝑ rofound Majority which is of another 
zentimentr. 

AN p yet the Curious oy you to obſerve, 
how much the Genius of a Nation is liable to 


alter in half an Age: I have heard it affirmed 
for certain by forme very odd People, that the 
contrary 
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contrary Opinion was even in their Memories as 
much in vogue as the other is now ; and that 2 
Project for the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity would 
then have appeared as ſingular, and been thought 
as abſurd, at it would be at this Lime to write 
or diſcourſe in its Detence. 

THEREFORE [| freely own, that all Ap- 
pearances are againſt me. The Sy ſtem of the 
Goſpel, after the Fate of other Syſtems, is ge- 
nerally antiquated and exploded, and the Nats 
or Body of the common People, among whom 
it ſeems to have had its lateſt Credit, are now 
grown as much aſhimcd of it as their Be:ters; 
Opinions, like Faſhions, 2lvavs deſcending from 
thoſe of Quality to the m.:..Gie Sort, and thence 
to the Vulgar, where at length they are dropp'd 
and vaniſh. 

Bu r here Iwouid not be miſtaken, and muſt 
therefore be ſo bold as to borrow a Diſtinction 
from the Writers on the other Side, when they 
make a D.#erenc2 betwixt nominal and real Tr:- 
nit ariams. 1 hope no Reader imagines me t-» 
we k to ftind up in the Defence of real Chriſti- 
anity, ſuch as uſed in primitive Times (it we 
may buiteve the Authors of thoſe Ages to have 
an Iaflauenc: upon Mens Belier and Actions: 
To offer at the reſtoring ot that, would indeed 
be a wüd Project, it would be to dig up Foun- 
dations; to deſtroy at one Bio all the Wit, and 
half the Learning of the Kingdom ; to break the 
entire Frame and Conſtitution of Things; to ruin 
Trade, extinguiſh Arts and Sciences, with the 
Profeſſors of them; in ſhort, to turn our Courts, 
Exchanges and Shops into Deſarts; and wouid 

F 4 be 
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be full as abſurd as the Propoſal of Horace, where 
he adviſes the Romans, all in a Body, to leave 
their City, and ſeck a new Scat in forne remote 
Part ot the World, by Way of a Cure for the 
Corruption of their Manners. 


THLnEFCREY I think this Caution was in 
itſelf altogether unneceſſary, (which I have in- 


ſerted only to prevent all poſſibility of Cavilling 
tiace every candid Reader will ea{ily underſtand 
in; Diſcourſe to be intended only in Defence of 
nominal Chriſtianity, the other having been for 
teme time wholly laid aſide by general Con- 
tent, as utterly inconſiſtent with al our preſent 
Schemes of Wealth and Power. 


Bur why we ſhould therefore caſt off the 


Name and Title of Chriſtians, although the ge- 
n:r1l Opinion and Reſolution be fo violent for 


i:, | conteſs I cannot (with Submiſſion) appre- 


hend the Conſequence neceſſary. However, 
tince the Underrakers propoſe ſuch wonderful 
Advantages to the Nation by this Project, and 
advance many plautible Objections againſt the 
Syſtem of Chriſtianity, I ſhall briefly conſider the 
Strength ot both, fairly allow them their 2 
Weighr, and offer ſuch Anſwers as | think moſt 
reaſonable. At.cr which I will beg leave to 
ſhew what Inconveniencies may poſſibly happen 
by ſuch an Innovation, in the preſent Poſture of 
our Affairs. 

F1RST, One great Advantage propoſed by 
the aboliſhing ot Chriſtianity is, That it would 
very much enlarge and eſtab iſh Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, that great Bulwark of our Nation, and 
of the Proteſtant Religion, which is ſtill _ 

muc 
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much limited by Prieſtcraft, notwithſtanding all 
the good Intentions of the Legiſlature, as we 
have late'y found by a ſevere Inſtance. For it is 
confidently reported, that two young Gentlemen 
of real Hopes, bright Wit, and profound Judg- 
ment, who, upon a thorough Examination of 
Cauſes and Effects, and by the meer Force of 
natural Abilities, without the leaſt Tincture of 
Learning, having made a Diſcovery, that there 
wasno God, and generouſly communicating their 
Thoughts forthe Good of = Ava wy were ſome 
Time ago, by an unparalleFd Severity, and upon 
I know not what obſolete Lo ks for Blaſ- 

emy. Andas it hath bcen wiſely obſerved, it 

erſecution once begins, no Man alive knows 
how far it may reach, or where it will end. 

I x anſwer to ail which, with Deference to 
wiſer Judgments, I think this rather ſhews the 
Neceſtiry of a nominal Religion among us. 
Great its love to de free with the higheſt Ob- 
jets; and if they cannot be allowed a God to 
revile or renounce, they will ſpeak evil of Dig- 
nities, abuſe the Government, and reflect u 
the Miniſtry, which I am ſure few will deny to 
be of much more pernicious Conſequence, ac- 
cording to the Saying of Tiberius, Deorum Of 


fenſa Diis cure. As to the particular Fact re- 


lated, I think it is not fair to argue from one 
Inftance, perhaps another cannot be produced : 
yet (to the Corritort of all thoſe who may be ap- 
prehenſive of Perſecution) Blaſphemy we kaow 
is freely froke a Miilicn of times in eve 

Coffee-houſe and Tavern, or where-ever e 

good Company meet. * muſt be allowed in- 


5 deed, 
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decd, that to break an Engliſh Free-born Of. 
ficer oniy for Blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak the 
gentleſt of ſuch an Action, a very high Strain 
ot abſolute Power. Little can be ſaid in Excuſe 
for the General, perhaps he was afraid it mi 
give Offenee to the Allies, among whom, 
ought we know, it may be the Cuſtom of the 
Country to believe a God. Bur if he argued, as 
ſome have done, upon a miſtaken Principle, that 
an Othcer who is guilty of ſpeaking Blaſphemy, 
may ſome time or other proceed fo far as to 
raite a Mutiny, the Conſequence is by no means 
to be admitted: For ſurely the Commander of 
an Engliſh Army is like to be but ill obey'd, 
whoſe Soldiers and reverence him as little 
as they do a Deity. 

Ir is further objected againſt the Goſpel 
Syſtem, that ir obliges Men to the Belief of 


Things too difficult for Free-Thinkers, and fuch 


who have ſhook off the Prejudices that uſually 
cling to 2 confin'd Education. To which [ 
anſwer, that Men ſhould be cautious how they 
raiſe Odjections which reflect upon the Wiſdom 


Belief to the World whenever he thinks fir, efpe- 
cially it it ſerves to ſtrengthen the Party which 


is in the Right? Would any indifferent Foreigner, 


who ſhould read the Trumpery lately written by 
Aſgill, Tindall, Toland, Coward, and forty more, 
imagine the Goſpel to be our Rule of Faith, and 
to be confirmed by Parliaments? Does any Man 
either believe, or ſay be believes, or deſire to 
have u thought that he ſays he believes ye 4 


ot the Nation. Is not every Body freely allowed 
to believe whatever he pleaſes, and to publiſh his 
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lable of the Matter? And is any Man worſe re- 
ceived upon that Score, or does he find his 
Want of nominal Faith a Diſadvantage to him 
in the Purſuit of any Civil or Milicary Employ- 
ment? What it there be an old dormant Statute 
or two againſt him, are they not now obſo ete. 
to a Degree, that Empſon and Dudley themſelves, 
if they were now alive, would find it impoſhble 
to p= them in Execution, 

T is likewiſe urged, that there are, by Com- 
_ in this Kingdom, above ten thou'and 
arſons, whoſe Revenues, added to thoſe of my 
Lords the Biſhops, would ſuffice ro mainrain at 
leaſt rwo hundred y Gentlemen of Wit and 
1 inki — 6, DW 
craft, narrow Principles, Pedantry, reju- 
dices, who might ——— to the Court 
and Town: and then again, ſo a Number 
of able [ bodied] Divines might be a Recruit to 
our Flezt and Armies, This indeed a sto 
be a Conſideration of ſome Weight: then. 
on the other Side, ſeveral Things deſerve to be 
conſidered likewiſe : As, Firſt, Whether it may 
not be thought neceſſary that in certain Tracts of 
Country, like what we cail Pariſhes, there ſhould 
be one Man at leaſt of Abilities to read and 
write. Then it ſeems a wrong Compuration, 
that the Revenues of the Church throughout this 
Iſllind would be large enough to maintain two 
hundred young Gentlemen, or even half that 
Number, atter the refined way of Living, 
that is, to allow each of them ſuch a Rent, as, 
in the modern Form of Speech, would make 
ther eaſy. But till there is in this Project a 

greater 
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grea er Miſchief behind; and we ought to be- 
ware of the Woman's Folly, who killed the 
Hen that every Morning laid her a golden Egg. 
For, pray what would beeome of the Race of 
Men in the next Age, if we had nothing to 
truſt to beſides the ſcrophulous conſumptive Pro- 
duction furniſhed by our Men of Wit and Plea- 
fare, when having {quandcred away their Vigor, 


Fiz h and Eſtates, they are torced, by ſome 


&.lagretable Marriage, to piece up their broken 
Fortunes, and entail Rottenneſs and Politeneſs 


on their Poſterity? Now, here are ten thouſand | 


Perſons reduced, by the wiſe Regulations of 
Hexry the Eighth, to the Neceſſity of a low 
Diet, and moderate Exerciſe, who are the only 
great Reſtorers of our Breed, without which the 


Nation would in an Age or two become one 


great Hoſpital. 

ANOTHER Advantage propoſed by the abo- 
liſhing of Chriſtianity, is the clear Gain of one 
Day in ſeven, which is now entirely loſt, and 


conſequently the Kingdom one ſeventh leſs con- 


fiderable in Trade, Buſineſs, and Pleaſure ; be- 
fide the Loſs to the Publick of fo many ſtately 


Structures now in rhe Hands of the Clergy, | 
which might be converted into Play-houſes, Ex- 


changes, Market-houſes, common Dormitories, 
and other publick Edifices. 
[ HOPE [I hall be forgiven a hard Word if 
L call this a perfect Cavil. I readily own there 
hath been an old Cuſtom, Time out of Mind, 
tor People to aſſemble in the Churches every 
Sunday, and that Shops are ſtill frequently ſhur, 
m order, as it is conceived, to preſerve the Me- 
mory 
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mory of that antient Practice; but how this can 
prove a Hindrance to Buſineſs or Pleaſure, is hard 
to imagine. What if the Men of Pleaſure are 
forced, one Day in the Week, to game at Home 
inſtead of the Chocolate houſe ? Are not the Ta- 
werns and Coffee-houſes open? Can there be a 
more Convenient Seaſon for taking a Doſe of 
Phyſick? Are fewer Claps got upon Sundays 
than other Days? Is not that the chiet Day for 
Traders to ſum up the Accounts of the Week, 
and for Lawyers to prepare their Briefs? But I 


would fain know how it can be pretended that 


the Churches are mifapplied? Where are more 
Appointments and Rendezvouſes of Gallantry ? 
Where more Care to appear in the foremoſt 
Box, with greater Advantage of Dreſs? Where 
more Meetings for Buſineſs? Where more 
Bargains driven of all Sorts? And where fo 
many Conveniencies or Incitements to Sleep ? 

THERE is one Advantage greater than any 
of the foregoi by the Aboliſhing ot 
Chriſtianity, that it will utterly extinguiſh* Parties 
among us, by removing F 
ctions of High and Low Church, of Whig and 
Tory, Presbyterian and Church-of-England, which 
= now fo — mutual Clogs _ publick 

roceedings, are apt to prefer the gratifyi 
— on d — their Adverſaries, bs 
fore the moſt important Intereſt of the State. 

I coNFESs, if it were certain that ſo great 
an Advantage would redound to the Nation by 
this Expedient, I would ſubmit, and be filent : 
But will any Man fay, that if the Words M boring, 
Drinking, Cheating, Lying, Stealing, gs + 
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Act of Parliament ejected out of the Engliſs 
Tongue and Dictionaries, we ſhould all awake 
next Morning chaſte and t e, honeſt and 
juſt, and Lovers of Truth. Is this a fair Conſe- 
quence? Or if the Phyſicians would forbid us 
to pronounce the Words Pox, Gout, Rheuma- 
tiſm, and Stone, would that Expedient ſerve like 
ſo many Taliſmans to deſtroy the Diſeaſes them- 
ſelves? Are Party and Faction rooted in Mens 
Hearts no deeper than Phraſes borrowed from 
Religion, or founded upon no firmer Princi- 
ples? And is our Language ſo poor, that we 
cannot find other Terms to expreſs them ? Are 
Envy, Pride, Avarice and Ambition ſuch ill No- 
menclators, that they cannot furniſh Appellations 
for their Owners? Will not Heydukes and Ma- 


malukes, Mandarins, and Patſbaws, or any other 


Words formed at pleaſure, ferve to diſti 

thoſe who are inthe Miniſtry from others, who 
would be in it if they could 2 What, for Inſtance, 
is eaſier than to vary the form of Speech, and 


inſtead of the Word Church, make it a Queſtion |; 


in Politicks, Whether the Monument be in Dan- 
ger? Becauſe Religion was neareſt at Hand to 
furniſh a few convenient Phraſes, is our Inven- 
tion ſo barren, we can find no other? 

for Argument Sake, that the Tories favoured 


Margarita, the Whigs Mrs. Tofts, and the Trim- 


mers Valentin, would not Margaritians, Toftians 
and Valentizians be very tolerable Marks of Di- 
ſtinction? The Praſini and Veniti, two moſt 
virulent Factions in Italy, began (it I remember 
right) by a Diſtinction of Colours in Ribbonds, 
which we might do with as good a Grace w_ 
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the Dignity of the Blue and the Green, and ſerve 
as properly to divide the Court, the Parliament, 
and the Kingdom berween them, as any Terms 
of Art whatſoever, borrowed from Religion. 
And therefore I think there is little Force in this 
Objection againſt Chriſtianity, or Proſpect of 
ſo great an Advantage as is propoſed in the 
aboliſhing of it. 

'T rs again objected, as a very abſurd ridicu- 
lous Cuſtom, that a Set of Men ſhould be ſuf- 
fered, much leſs employed and hired, to bawl 
one Day in Seven againſt the Lawfulneſs of 
thoſe Methods moſt in Uſe towards the Purſuit 
of Greatneſs, Riches, and Pleaſure, which are 
the conſtant Practice of all Men alive on the 
ot er Six. But this Objection is, I think, a little 
unworthy ſo refined an Age as ours. Let us 
argue this Matter calmly; I appeal to the Breaſt 
of any polite Free-Thinker, whether, in the Pur- 
ſuit of gratifying a predominant Paſſion, he hath 
not always felt a wonderful Inci t, by re- 
flecting it was a Thing forbidden: And there- 
fore we ſee, in order to cultivate this Teſt, the 
Wiſdom of the Nation hath taken ſpecial Care, 
that the Ladies ſhould be furniſhed with . 
bired Silks, and the Men with prohibited Wine: 
And indeed it were to be wiſhed, that ſome 
other Prohibitions were | wy in order to 


great Vantage 
to the Publick, neee 
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of the Goſpel, all Religion will of courſe be 
baniſhed for ever, and conſequently along with the 
it, thoſe grievous Prejudices of Education, which, U 
under the Names of Conſcience, Honour, 
uſtice, and the like, are fo apt to diſturb the | 
eace of human Minds, and the Notions where. | bit 
of are ſo hard to be eradicated by right Reaſon | 
or Free- Thinking, ſometimes during the whole | - 
Courſe of our Lives. | 
HERE firſt Iobſerve how difficult it is to get: * 
rid of a Phraſe which the World is once grown 
fond of, tho? the Occaſion that firſt produced it 
be entirely taken away. For ſome Years 
if a Man had but an ill-favour'd Noſe, the deey * 
Thinkers of the Age would ſome way or other 
contrive to impute the Cauſe to the Prejudice of © 
his Education. From this Fountain were faid 
ro be derived all our fooliſh Notions of Juſtice, 
Piety, Love of our Country ; all our Opinions | 
of God or a future State, Heaven, Hell, and the 
like: And there might formerly perhaps have 
been ſome Pretence for this Charge. But ſo 
effectual Care hath been ſince taken to remove 
thoſe Prejudices, by an entire Change in the Me- 
thods of Education, that (with Honour I men- 
tion it to our polite Innovators) the young Gen- 
tlemen, who are now on the Scene, ſeem to have 
not the leaſt Tincture left of thoſe Infuſions, or 
String of choſe Weeds, and by conſequence the 
Reaſon for aboliſhing nominal Chriſtianiry upon 
that Pretext, is wholly ceas'd. | 
Fo R the reſt, it may perhaps admit a Con- | 
troverſy, whether the baniſhing all Notions of 
Religion whatſoever would be inconyenient > 
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the Vulgar. Not that I am in the leaſt of Opi- 
nion with thoſe who hold Religion to have been 
the Invention of Politicians, to keep the lower 
Part of the World in Awe by the Fear of Invi- 
fible Powers; unleſs Mankind were then v 
diſterent from what it is now: For I look upon 
the Maſs or Body of our People here in Eng- 
irnd, to be as Free-Thinkers, that is to ſay, as 
ſtaunch Unbelievers, as any of the higheſt Rank. 
But I conceive ſome ſcattered Notions about a 
ſaperior Power to be of fingi:lar Uſe for the 
common People, as furniſhing excellent Mate- 
rals to keep Children quiet when they grow pee- 


LAST LI, Tis propoſed, as a ſingular Ad- 
vantage, that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity will 
very much contribute to the uniting of Prote- 
ſtants, by enlarging the Terms of Communion, 
ſo as to take in all Sorts of Diſſenters, who are 
now ſhut out of the Pale upon Account of a few 
Ceremonies, which all Sides confeſs to be Things 
indifferent: That this alone will effectually an- 
ſwer the great Ends of a Scheme for Compre- 
henfion, by opening a large noble Gate, at which 
all Bodies may enter; whereas the chaffering 
with Diſſenters, and dodging about this or other 
Ceremony, is but like opening a few Wickets, 
and leaving them ef by which no more than 
one can get in at a Time, and that not without 
ſtooping, and ſideling, and ſqueezing his Body. 

To all this I anſwer, That there is one dar- 
ling [nclination of Mankind, which uſually affects 
to be a Retainer to Religion, though ſhe be ood: 

er 
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their its Parent, its Godmother, nor its Friend; 


I mean the Spirit of Oppoſition, that lived long 
— can eaſily ſubſiſt without 
it. Let us, for Inſtance, examine wherein the 


before Chri ſtianit , 


Oppokition of Sectaries among us conſiſts; we 
ſhail find Chriftianity to have no Share in it at all 
Does the Goſpel any where preſcribe a ſtarched 


{queezed Countenance, a ſtiff forinal Gait, a Sin- 
gularity of Manners and Habit, or any affected 
Forms and Nodes of Speech different from the 
reaſonable Part of Mankind? Yer, if Chriſtianity | 


did not lend its Name to ſtand in the Gap, and to 


employ or divert theſe Humours, they muſt of ' 


Neceſſity be ſpent in Contraventions to the Laws 
of the Land, and diſturbance of the publick 
Peace. There is a Portion of Enthuſiaſm aſſigned 


to every Nation, which it it hath not proper Ob- 


jects to work on, will burſt out, and ſet all into 


a Flame. It the Quiet of a State can be bought 


by only flinging Men a few Ceremonies to de- 
vour, ic SENDS wiſe Man would refuſe. 


Let the Maſtiffs amuſe rhemſelves about a Sheep! 


Skin ſtuffed with Hay, provided it will keep them 


from worrying the Flock. The Inſtitution of « 


Convents abroad, ſeems in one Point a Strain of 
you Wiſdom, there being few Irregularities in 
uman Paſſions, which may not have recourle 


to vent themſelves in ſome of thoſe Orders, | 


which are ſo many Retreats for the Speculative, 
the Melancholy, the Proud, the Silent, the Poli- 
tick, and the Moroſe, to ſpend themſelves, and 


whom we in this Iſland are foreed to provide 4 


evaporate the noxious Particles; for each © | 


ſeveral Sect of Religion, to keep them —_ | 
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and whenever Chriſtianity ſhall be aboliſhed, the 
Legiſlature muſt find ſome other Expedient to 


# employ and entertain them. For what imports 


i how large a Gate you open, if there will be al- 
ways leſt a Number who place a Pride and a Me- 
n in not coming in? 

H AvIN & thus confider'd the moſt important 
Objections againſt Chriſtianity, and the chief 
Advantages propoſed by the aboliſhing thereof; 
| (hail now with equal Deference and Submiſſion 
to witer Judgments, as before, procced to men- 
tion a few Inconveniencies that may happen, if 
the Goſpel ſhould be repcaled ; which perhaps the 
Projectors may not have ſufficiently conſidered. 

AN Þ firſt, I am very ſenfible how much the 
Gentlemen of Wir and Pleaſure are apt to mur- 
mur, and be chocked at the Sight of ſo many 

tail Parſons, that happen to fall in their 
ay, and offend their Eyes; but at the fame 
time theſe wiſe Reformers do not conſider what 
an Ad and Felicity it is, for great Wits 
to be always provided with Objects of Scorn and 
in order to exerciſe and improve their 
Talents, and divert their Spleen from falling on 
each other, or on themſelves, eſpecially when all 
this may be done without the leaſt imaginable 
Danger to their Perſons. 

AN p to urge another Argument of a parallel 
Nature: If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how 
could the Free-Thinkers, the ftrong Reaſoners, 
and the Men of profound Learning, be able to 


; find another Subject fo calculated in all Points 


whereon to diſplay their Abilities? What wonder- 
tul Productions of Wiz ſhould we be deprive 
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ot, from thoſe whoſe Genius, by continual Pn 
ctice, hath been wholly turn'd upon Raillery and 
Invettives againſt Religion, and would therefore 
never be able to ſhine or diſtinguiſh themſelve 
upon any other Subject? We are daily complain 
ing of the great Decline of Wit among us, and 
would we take away the greateſt, perhaps the 
only Topick we have left? Who would ever have 
ſuſpected 4/2! for a Wit, or To/and for a Phi 
loſopher, if the inexhauſtible Stock of Chriſt- 
anity had not been at hand to provide them with 
Materials? What other Subject through all An 


—— — — — 


— - 


or Nature could have produced Tindall for 2 


profound Author, or furniſhed him with Read- 
ers? It is the wile Choice of the Subject tha 
alone adorns and diſtinguiſhes the Writer. For 
had a hundred ſuch Pens as theſe been employ 
onthe Side of Religion, they would have imme- 
diately ſunk into Silence and Oblivion. 

Nox do I think it wholly groundleſs, or my 


Fears altogether imaginary, that the aboliſhing | 


of Chriſtianity may perhaps bring the Church in 
Danger, or heel ro the 2 the Trouble 
ot another ſecuring Vote. I deſire I may not 
be miſtaken; I am far from preſuming to affirm 
or think that the Church is in Danger at preſent, 
or as Things now ſtand ; but we know not how 
ſoon it may be ſo, when the Chriſtian Religion is 
repealed. As plauſible as this Project ſeems 

there may a dangerous Deſign lurk under it: 
Nothing can be more notorious, than that the 
Atheiſts, Deiſts, Socinians, Anti-Trinitarians, and 
other Sub- diviſions of Free-Thinkers, are Per- 
ſons of little Zeal for the preſent eccleſiaſtical 
Eſtabliſh- 
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ſtian Church, was in a 
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| Efabliſhment: Their declared Opinion is for re- 


IN they are very in- 
d to Ceremonies; nor do 


up 
the Stead, which I leave to be ſurther 
by thoſe at the Helm. | 
In the laſt Place I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that by this Expedient, we ſhall run 
into the Evil we chiefly pretend to avoid; and 
that the Aboliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion, 
will be the readieſt Courſe we can take to in- 
troduce Popery. And I am the more inclined 
tothis Opinion, becauſe we know it has been the 
conſtant Practice of the Feſuits to ſend over 
Emiſſaries, with Inſtructions to _ 
ſelves Members of the ſeveral 
ſundr Tim f he Guile of — 
imes a in Pres 
—— 1 s, and e 
as any or theſe were moſt in Credie; 
ſo, ſince 1 up of ex- 
Pang Religion, P onaries have 
to mix with the Free-Thinkers ; 
— Toland, the Oracle of the 
Anti-Chriſtians, is au Iriſh Prieſt, the Son of an 
Iriſh - and the moſt learned and ingenious 
Author of à Book called the Rights of the Chri- 
proper JunCture recon- 
ciled to the Romiſb Faith, _ true SON, as 
2 Paſſages in his Treatiſe, he 
Perhaps! could add ſome others 
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to the Number; But the Fact is 


to have a Bil 
ing ity, I would 
1 offer an Amendment, that inſtead d 


ord Chriſtianity may be put Religion u 


which I conceive will much better — 

wer all the good Ends propoſed by the 
jectors of it. For as long as we leave in being 
a God and his Providence, with all the neceſſij 
ces which curious and inquiſitive Men 
will be apt to draw from ſuch Premiſes, we d 


nor ſtrike at the Root of the Evil, though we | 


ſhould ever fo effeQually annihilare the 

if ir will not yg 

Freedom — which is me End, hov 

remote ſoever in Obj 
| 


confider ic as a Sort of Edifice, where 
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Sriter, wog logically concluded ; W 


3 knees end 6 be 
thing can be more ifeſt, than that the 
rel is not againſt Points of 
Digeſtion in the iſt | Syſtem, but 

Religion in general, which, by laying R 
on human Nature, is ſi the 


to the Freedom of 'Thought and Action. 
U roc the whole, if it ſhall till be 


for the Benefit of Church and State, that Chri- 
ſtianity be aboliſhed, I conceive however, it may 
de more convenient to defer the Execution to a 
Time of Peace, and not venture in this Con- 
juncture to diſoblige our Allies, who, as it falls 
out, are all Chriſtians, and many of them, 
© bi 


the Prejudices of their Education, 
25 to place a Sort of Pride in the A 
lf upon being rejected by them, we are to truſt 
to an Alliance with the Turk, we ſhall find our 
ö e 
generally engaged in War with the Per 
— 2 . 
med at our Infidelity, than our Chriſtian Neigh- 
are not only ſtrict Obſervers of 
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Stock may fall at leaſt One per Cent. And 
fince that is fifty Times more than ever the 
Wiſdom of our thought fir to venture for 

the Preſervation of Chriſtianity, there is no Rea- 
ſon we ſhould be at ſogreat a Loſs, meerly for 
the Sake of deſtroying it. 
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To the Counteſs of BERKLErY. 


MaDaAM, 


r Intention in prefixing your Lady- 
; 1 - ſhip's Name, is not, after the com- 


mon Form, to deſire your Pro- 
—_—_ tection of the following Papers; 
Ss which I take to be a very unrea- 
ſonable Requeſt ; ſince 9 being inſcribed to 
Vol. I. | your 
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Partiality. My real — I confeſs, the very 
ſame have often deteſted in moſt Dedications; 
that of publiſhing your Praiſes to the World. | 
Not upon the Subject of your Noble Birth, 
for I know others as Noble; or of the Great- 
neſs of 1 for [ know ve nm far 
greater; or that beautiful Kace 

of their Parents) which calls you Mother Y 


the Owners, but ſerve at beſt only to adorn what | 
they really poſſeſs. What I intend, is, your 
Piety, Truth, good Senſe, and good Nature, 
rs Ti Ep Charity; wherein I wiſh your 
hip many Equals, 22 
and I wiſh I could fay I knew them too, for 
_—— ſhip might bave had a Chance to 
. the farereſt of Virwe and 
— , rue 
Religion, that the whole Kingdom ſhould be in- 
tormed in ſome Parts of your Character: For 
Inſtance, that the eaſieſt and policeſt Converſa- 


tion, 4 'd 3 the trueſt Piety, ay bo! dae 


in your LOO in as great 
were ever apart in any other Perſons. 154 
anagement under feve- 


by your Prudence and M 
— you have preſerved the LO 


ral 
of that moſt — Family, into which you 


grafted, and which the unmeaſurable P.ofufon 
of - Anceſtors for many Generations had too 


much 
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much eclipſed. Then, how happily you per- 
wm Office of Life, ro which 2 
hath ou: In the Education of thoſe two 
incom Daughters, whoſe Conduct is fo 
univerſally admir'd; in every of a prudent, 
complying, affectionate Wife; in that Care which 
deſcends to the meaneſt of your Domeſticks; 
and laſtly, in that endleſs Bounty to the Poor, 
. — for the Pub 
my Opinion, that it is ce ud- 
1 more of your 
Ladyſhip; yet whoever goes 
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and with no very great I rouble, be raiſed to as 
high a Perfection as Numbers are capable of re- 
ceiving. Indeed, the Method is fo eaſy and ob- 
vious, and forae preſent Opportunities fo good, 
that in order to have this Project reduced ro 
Practice, there ſeems to want nothing more than 
to put thoſe in Mind, who by their Honour, 
D.y, and Intereſt, are chiefly concerned. 

Bur becauſe it is idle to propoſe Remedies 
before we are aſſur d of the Diſeaſe, or to be in 
Pain, till we are convinced of the Danger; I 
ſhall firſt ſhew in general, that the Nation is ex- 
tremely corrupted in Religion and Morals; and 
then I will offer a ſhort Scheme for the Re- 
forcaation of both. 

As to the firſt; I know it is reckoned but a 
Form of Speech when Divines complain of the 
Wickednefs of the Age: However, I believe 

n a fair Compariſon with other Times and 
— it would de found an undoubted 
Truth. 

For firſt, To deliver nothing but plain Mat- 
ter of Fact without Exaggeration or Satire, I ſup- 
poſe it will be granted, that hardly one in an hun- 
dred among our People of Quality or Gentry, 
appears to act by any Principle of Religion; 
that great Numbers of them do entirely diſcard 
it, and are ready to own their Disbelief of all 
Revelation in ordinary Diſcourſe. Nor is the 
Cafe much better among the Vulgar, eſpecially 
in great Towns, where the Profaneneſs and Ig- 
norance of Handicraftimen, ſmall Traders, Ser- 
vants, and the like, are to a Degree very hard to 
be imagined greater. Then, it is obſerved — 
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that no Race of Mortals hath ſo little Senſe of 
Religion as the Exglib Soldiers; to confirm 
which, I bave been oſten told by great Officers 
in ge Army, that in the whole Compass of their 
Ac quaintance, tt. ey could not recollect three of 
their Proteſſion, who ſexm'd to regrrd or be- 
lieve one Sy llable of te Goſpel: And th: me 
at 123 may be affirmed of he Fleet. The Con- 
ſequences of all which upon the Acti ns of 
Men are equuly mam feſt. They never go about, 
a; in former Lime, to hide or palliate their Vices, 
but expoſe them freely o View like au other 
common Occurrences of Life, without tlie leaſt 
Reproach from the World or themſelves, For 
Inftince, any Man will tell you, he intends to 
be drunk this |,vening, or was fo laſt Night, with 
a; little Ceremony or Scruple, as he would tell 
cuthe Time of the Day, He will ler you know 
2 13 going to a Whore, or that he has got a 
Clap, with as much Indifferency as he would a 
Piece of publick News. He will ſwear, curſe, 
or blaſpheme, without the leaſt Paſſion or Pro- 
vocation. And though all regard for Repura- 
tion is not qui e laid alide in the cther Sex, 'ris 
however at fo low an Ebb, that very fe among 
them ſeem to think Virtue and Conduct of ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity for preſerving it. If this be not 
ſo, how comes it to piſs, that Women of tainted 
Reputations find the ſame Countenance and Re- 
ception in all publick Places, with thoſe of the 
niceſt Virtue, who pay and receive Viſits from 
them without any manner of Scruple; which 
Proceeding, as it is not very old us, fo 1 
take it to be of moſt pernicious Candiquence: 
G 3 It 
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I: looks lize a Sort of compounding between 
Virtue and Vice, as if a Woman were allowed 
to be vicious, provided ſhe be not profligate; as 
it there were a certain Point where Gallantry 
ends, and Intamy begins; or that a hundred cri- 
minal Amours were not as pardonable as halt 
a Score. 

BEs1D =. thoſe Corruptions already mention- 
ed, it would be endleſs ro enumerate ſuch as 
ariſe from the Exceſs of Play or — The 
Cheats, the Quarrels, the Oaths, and Blaſphe- 
mics, among the Men; among the Women, the 
Neglect ot Houſhold Affairs, the unlimited Free- 
doms, the undecent Paſſion, and laſtly, the 
knowa lern: Lewdneſs, when after an ill 
Run, the Fei 7 uſt anſwer the Defects of the 
Tarſe: Tie Rule on ſuch Occaſions holding 
true in Play, as it does in Law; Quod non ha- 
bet in Crumena, luat in Corpore. 

Bur all theſe are but Trifles in Compariſon, 
it we ſtep into other Scenes, and confider the 
Fraud and Cozenage of Trading Men and Shop- 
keepers; that inſatiable Gulph of Injuſtice and 
Oppreihon, the Law. The open Traffick for 
all Civil and Mitary Employments (I wiſk it 


reſted there) without the leaſt Regard to Merit. 


or Qualifications : The corrupt Management of 
Men in Oftce; the many dereitable Abuſes in 
chuſing thoſe who repretent the People, with 
the Management of Intereſts and Factions 
the Repreſentatives To which I mutt be bol 
to add, the Ignorance of fome of the lowe: 
Clergy; the mean ſervile Temper of others; the 
pert pragmatical Demeanour ot ſeveral young 
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Stagers in Divinity, their firſt producing 
themſelves into « orid; with many other 
Circumſtances needleſs, or rather invidious to 
mention; which falling in with the Corruptions 
already related, have, however unjuſtly, almoſt 
render'd the whole Order contemprible. 

THrs is a ſhort View of the general Depra- 
vities among us, without entering into Particulars, 
which would be an endleſs Labour. Now, a3 
univerſal and deep-rooted as theſe appear to be, 
am utterly deccived, if an effectual Remedy 
might not be applied to moſt of them; neither 
am I at preſent upon a wild ſpeculative Project, 
but ſuch a one as may be eafily put in Execu- 
dion. 

F o R, while the Prerogative of givi all 
* continues in the Crown, — Tag 

iately, or by Subordination, it is in the Power 
of the Prince to make Piety and Virtue become 
the Faſhion of the Age, if at the ſame time he 
would make them neceſſary Qualifications for 
Favour and Preferment. 

Ir is clear from preſent Experience, that the 
bare Example of the beſt Prince, will not have 
any mighty Influence where the Age is very cor- 
rupt. For, when was there ever a better Prince 
on the Throne than the preſent Queen? I do not 
— 4 3 for 8 m_ 

e People, or any other Qualities that are y 
regal; but her Piety, Charity, Temperance, Con- 
jugal Love, and whatever other Virtues do beſt 
adorn a private Lite ; wherein, without Queſtion 
or Flattery, ſhe hath no Superior: Yet neither 
ddd ede to affirm. 
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that Infidelity and Vice are not much diminiſhed 
ſince her coming to the Crown, nor will, in 
frobability, d tome more effectual Remedy be 
provided. 

Tus human N iture ſeems to lie under this 
Luladvantage, that ine Example alone of a vi- 
civus Prince will in time corrupt an Age; but 
that of a g cd one will not be ſufficient to re- 
term it, without further Enceavours. Princes 
mut therefore ſupply this Defect by a vigorous 
Lxerciſe of that Authority, which the Law has 
lett chem, by making it every Man's Intereft and 

lonour to cultivate Religion and Virtue, by ren- 
dering Vice a Dilgrace, and the certain Ruin to 
Pretermen: or Pretenfions: All which they thould 
£r{t attempt in their own Courts and Families. 
For Initance, might not the Queen's Domeſticks 
of the middle and lower Sort, be obliged, upon 


Penaliy ot Suſpenſion cr Loſs of their Employ- 


ments, to a Con:tant weekly Atte ndance on the 
Service ut the Cnufch; to a decent Behaviour 
in it; to r.ceve the Sacrament four times in 
the Year; to avoid Swearing and [rreligious pro- 
phane Liicourſes; and to the Appearance at leaſt, 
of Temperance and Chaſtity? Might not the 
Care of all this bz commirred to the ftrict In- 
ſpection of proper Officers? Might not thoſe of 
higher Rank and nearer Acceſs to her Majeſty, 
receive her own Commands to the fame Pur- 

„ and be countenanced or disfavoured ac- 
cording as they obey? Might not the Queen lay 
her Injunctions on the Biſhops, and other great 
Men of undoubted Piety, to make diligent En- 
quiry, and give her Notice, if any Perſon _ 
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her ſhould happen to be of Libertine Principles 


or Morals? Might not all thoſe who enter up- 


on any Office in her Mjeſty's Family, be 
obliged to rake an Oath parallel with that azainſt 
Simony, which is adminiſtred to the Clergy ? 
*Tis not to be doubred, but that if theſe or the 
like Proceedings were duly obſerved, Morali y 
and Religion would ſoon become faſhionable 
Court Virtues; and be taken up as the only Me- 
thods to g2t or keep — * 4 there; which 
alone would have mighty Influence upon many 
of the Nobility and Principal ; 

Br if the like Methods were purſued as far 
as poſſible, with regard to thoſe who are in the 
great Employments of State, it is hard to con- 
ceive how general a Reformation it might in 
time produce among us. For if Piety and Vire 
tue were once reckoned Qualifications neceſſary 
for Preferment, every Man thus endowed, when 
put into great Stations, would readily imitate tt e 

's Example in the Diſtribution ot all O- 
fices in his Diſpoſal ; eſpecially if any apparent 
Tranſgreſſion thro? Favour or Partiality, would 
be imputed to him for a Miſdemeanor, by which 
he muſt certainly torteic his Favour and Station: 
And there being ſuch great Numbers in Employ- 
ment, ſcartesr'd thro every Town and County 
in this Kingdom, it all theſe were ex:mplary in 
the Conduct of their Lives, Things would fogn 
take a new Face, and Religion receive a mighty 
Encouragement: Nor would the Publick Weal 
be leſs advanced; fince, of nine Oinces in ten 
that are ill executed, the Detect is not in Capa- 
city or Underitanding, 20 in common n 
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I know no Employment for which Piety diſ- 
ualifies any Man? and if it Ad. I doubs, the 
bjection would not be very ſeaſonably offered 

at preſent : Becauſe, it is perhaps too juſt a Re- 

flection, that in the Diſpoſal of Places, the Que- 
ſtion whether a Perſon be fit for what he is re- 
commended, is very often the laſt that is thought 


on or regarded. 
I HAVE often imagined, that ſomething pa- 
rallel to the Office of Cenſors antiently in Rome, 


would be of mighty Uſe among us, and could 
be eaſily limited from running into any Exorbi- 
tances. The Romans underſtood Liberty at leaſt 
as well as we, were as jealous of it, and upon 
every Occaſion as bold Aſſertors. Yet I do not 
remember to have read any great Complaints of 
the Abuſes in that Office among them; but ma- 
ny admirable Effects cf it are left upon Record. 
T here are ſeveral pernicious Vices frequent and 
notorious among us, that eſcape or elude the 
Puniſhment of any Law we have yet invented, 
or have had no Law at all againſt them; ſuch as 
Atheiſm, Drunkenneſs, Fraud, Avarice, and ſe- 
veral others; which by this Inſtitution, wiſely 
regulated. might be much reformed. Suppoſe, 
tor Inſtance, that itinerary Commiſſioners were 
appointed to inſpect every where throughout the 
Kingdom into the Conduct (at leaſt) of Men in 
Otfice, with reſpect to their Morals and Reli- 
gion, as well as their Abilities; to receive the 
Complaints and Informations that ſhould be of- 
fered againſt them, and make their Report here 
upon Oath, to the Court or the Miniſtry, who 
ſhould reward or puniſh accordingly. I avoid 

entering 
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entering into the Particulars of this or any other 
Scheme, which coming from a private Hand, 
might be liable to many but would ſoon 


is, without queſtion, obliged in Conſcience 
to endeavour by her Authority, as much as ſhe 
does by her Practice. 


would be obliged to follow the Examples of 
their Superiors, under the Penalty of Loſs of Fa- 
vour and Place; will not every body grant, that 
the Empire ot Vice and Irreligion oy be 

OA 
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boon deſtroyed in this great Metropolis, and re- 
ceive a terrible Blow through the whole Ifland, 


which hath fo great an Intercourſe with it, and 


ſo much affects to follow its Faſhions ? 
Fon, It Religion were once underſtood to be 

the neceſſary Step to Favour and Preferment, 
can it be imagined that any Man would openly 
off.nd againſt it, who had the leaſt Regard for 
his Reputation or his Fortune? There is no Qua» 
liry fo contrary to any Nature, which Men can- 
not affect, and put on upon Occaſion, in order 
to ſerve 2n Intereſt, or gratity a pony Paſ- 
ſion. The proudeſt Man will perſonate Humi- 
lity, the mor-&{t learn to flatter, the lazieſt will 
be ſedulous and active, where he is in Purſuit of 
what he has much at Heart: How ready there- 
fore would mcit Men be to ſtep into the Paths 
of Virtue and Piety, if they infallibly led to 
Favour and Fortune ? 

Ir Swearing and Prophaneneſs, ſcandalous and 
avowed Lewdneſs, exceſſive Gaming and In- 
tera perance, were a little diicountenanced in the 
Army, I cannot readily fee what ill Conſequen- 
ces could be appreherded. It Gentlemen of that 
Profeſhon were at leaſt obliged to ſome external 
Decorum in their Conduct, or even if a profli- 
gate Lite and Character were not a Means of 
Advancement, and the Appearance of Piety a 
moſt infallible Hindrance, it is impoſſible the 
Corruptions there ſhould be fo univerſal and ex- 
orbitant. I have been aſſured by ſeveral great 
Officers, that no Troops abroad are ſo ill diſ- 
ciplined as the Erzgli/h; which cannot well be 


otherwiſe, while the common Soldiers have 
1 


perpetually 
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ly before their Eyes the vicious Ex- 
ample of their Leaders; and it is hardly poſſible 
for thoſe ro commit any Crime, whereof theſe 
are not infinitely more guilty, and with lefs 
Temptation. | 
Ir is commonly charged upon the Gentle- 
men of the Army, that the beaſtly Vice of 
drinking to Exceſs hath been lately their 
Example reſtored among us; which for ſome 
Years betore, was almoſt dropt in England, 
Bat, whoever the Inrroducers were, they have 
ſucceeded to a Miracle; many of the young 
Nobility and Gentry are already become _ 
Proficients, and are under no manner of 
cern to hide their Talent, but are gor beyond 
all Senſe of Shame, or qpoted —— > 

Tris 1 ied, if the Queen 
would think fir to declare, that no young Per- 
ſon of Quality whatſoever, who was 
addicted to that or any other Vice, ſhould be 
capable of her Favour, or even admitted into 
her Preſence; with poſitive Command to her 
Miniſters, and others in great Office, to treat 
them in the ſame manner; after which, all Men 
who had any R for their Reputation, or 
any Proſpect of Preferment, would avoid their 
Commerce. This would quickly make Vice fo 
ſcandalous, that thoſe who could not ſubdue, 
would at leaſt endeavour to diſguiſe ir. 

B y the like Methods, a Stop might be put to 
that ruinous Practice of deep, Gaming ; and the 
Reaſon why it ails ſo much, is, becauſe a 
Treatment directly oppoſite in every Point — 
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uſe of to promote it; by which means the Laws 
made againſt this Abuſe are wholly eluded. 

T7 (ſO — 

iſcipline in niverſities hath been of 
— to the Youth of this os, 
who are there almoſt left entirely to their own 
M eſpecially, thoſe among them of 
better Quality and Fortune; who, becauſe they | 
are not under a Neceſſity of | 
their Maintenance, are eafily allowed to 


Improvement: than which there cannot well 
a 


a greater Abſurdiry For if no Advancement 
can be had from thoſe Places, the 
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Lads, and Parent of the former Vice, the 

taking of Tobacco, where it is not abſolutely ne- 

ary in point of Health. 5 
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FRo u the Univerſities, the young Nobilicy, 
and others of Fortunes, —_ 
to Town, fear of contracting 
. E 
the younger Gentry retire to the Inns of — 
where they are wholly left to their own Diſcre- 
tion. And the of this Remiſneſs 
in Education appears that nine in 
ten of thoſe who riſe in the Church or the Court, 
the Law or the Army, are Brothers, or 
new Men, whoſe narrow Fortunes have forced 
them upon Induſtry and Application. 
As for ie ras of Cine unleſs we 
them to be much ed, they muſt needs 
Nr 
Country; but w ma corrected 
wkhout Inerpolcion of the Log [ have 
ere —— However, it is 
certain that alf wiſe Nations have agreed in the 
Neceſſity of a ſtrict Education, which conſiſted, 
among other Things, in the Obſervance of moral 
Duties, 1 Juſtice, Temperance, and 
CG as the Knowledge of Arts, and 
bodily Exerciſes: But ail theſe, among us, are 
hed out of doors. 
r 
cannot that a 
miſtaken Notion and Practice, 3 
themſelves from doing much Service, which 
otherwiſe might lie in their Power, to Religion 
and Virtue: I mean, by affecting ſo much to 
converſe with each other, and caring ſo little to 
mingie with the Laity. bay. 4-4 have their 
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they y appear in Cluſters: A ſingle Di. 
vine dares hardly ſhew his Perſon among Num- 
bers of fine Gentlemen; or if he happens to fall 
into ſuch Company, he is ſilent and ſuſpicious, 
in continual Apprehenſion that ſome pert Man 
of Pleaſure ſhould break an unmannerly Jet, | 
and make him ridiculous. Now I take this Beha 
viour of the Clergy to be juſt as reaſonable, as if. 
the Phyſicians ſhould agree to ſpend their Time 
in viſiting one- another, or their ſeveral Apothe- 
caries, and leave their Patients to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. In my humble Opinion, the Clergyman'; 
Buſineſs lies entirely among the Laity; neither 
is there, perhaps, a more effectual Way to for- 
ward the Salvation of Mens Souls, than for ſpi 
rirual Perſons to make themſelves as agreeable 


n 


as they can in the Converſations of the World; 
for which a learned Education gives them great 
Advantage, if they would pun to improve and 
apply it. It fo happens, that the Men of Plea 
„who never to Church, nor amuſe 
themſelves to read Books of Devotion, form 
their Ideas of the Clergy from a few poor Stro- 

lers they often obſerve in the Streets, or 
out of ſome Perſon of Quality's Houſe, where 
are hired by the Lady at ten Shillings a 
Month: while thoſe of better Figure and Parts 
do ſeldom appear, to correct theſe Notions. And 
let ſome Reaſoners think what they pleaſe, tis 
certain, that Men muſt be brought to eſteem and 
love the Clergy, before they can be perſuaded to 
be in love with Religion. No Man values the 
beſt Medicine, if adminiſter'd by a Phyfician 
whoſe Perſon he hates or dufpiles, If the Clergy 
Were 
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were as forward to appear in all Companies, as 
other Gentlemen, and would a little ſtudy the 
Arts of Converſation, to make themſelves agree- 
able, they might be welcome at every Party, 
where there was the leaſt Regard for Politeneſs 
or good Senſe; and conſequently prevent a thou- 
ſand vicious or frophane Diſcourſes, as weil as 
Actions; neither would Men of Underſtanding 
complain, that a Clergyman was a Conſtraint 
upon the Company, becauſe they could not freak 
Blaſphemy or obſcene ſeſts before him. M hile 
the People are fo jealous of the Clergy's Ambi- 
tion, as to abhor all Thoughts of the Return of 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline among them, I do not 
ſee any other Method left tor Men of that 
Function to take, in order to reform the World, 
than by uſing all honeſt Arts to make themſel ves 
acceptable to the Laity. This, no doubt, is Part 
of that Wiſdom of the Serpent, which the Au- 
thor of Chriſtianity directs, and is the very Me- 
thod uſed by St. Paul, who became all Things 10 
all Men, to the Jeus a Few, and a Greek to the 
Greeks. 

How to remedy theſe Inconveniencies, may 
be a Matter of ſome Difficulty, ſince the Clergy 
ſeem to be of an Opinion, that this Humour of 
ſequeſtring themſelves is a Part of their Duty ; 
nay, as I remember, they have been told ſo by 
ſome of their Biſhops in their paſtoral Letters, 
particularly by one among them of great Merit 
and Diſtinction, who yer, in his own Practice, 
hath all his Life-time taken a Courſe directly 
contrary. But I am deceived, if an aukward 
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have not a Share in their miſtaken Con- 
duct, than their own Inclinations: However, if 
the outward Profeſſion of Religion and Virtue 
were once in Practice and Countenance a 
Court, as well as amo all Men in Office, or 
who have any hopes or nce for Prefer- 
ment, agood Treatment of the Clergy would be 
the neceſſary Conſequence of ſuch a Reforms 
tion; and they would ſoon be wiſe enough to ſee 
their own Duty and Intereſt in qualifying them- 
ſelves for Lay-Converſation, — once they 
were out of Fear of being chocked by Ribaldry 
or Prophaneneſs. 

THERE is one further Circumſtance upon 
this Occaſion, which I know not whether it will 
be very Orthodox to mention: The Clergy are 
the only Ser of Men among us, who con- 
itantly wear a diſtin& Habit from others: The 

of which (not in Reaſon but in 
Fact) is this, that as long as any ſcandalous Per- 
ſons in that Dreſs, it will continue in 
ſome a general Mark of Contempt. Who- 
ever happens to ſee a Scoundrel in a Gown, reel 
ing home at Midnight (a Sight neither frequent 
nor miraculous) is apt to entertain an ill Idea of 
the whole Order, and at the ſame time to be er- 
tremely comforted in his own Vices. Some 
Remedy might be put to this, if thoſe ſtraggling 
Gentlemen who come up to Town to ſeek thew 
Fortunes, were fairly diſmiſſed to the Veſt-Indiet, 
where there is Work enough, and where ſome 
better Proviſion ſhould be made for them, than 
I doubt there is at preſent. Or, what if no Per- 
ſon were allowed to wear the Hebic, who hes 
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not ſore Preferment in the Church, or at leaſt 
ſome temporal Fortune ſufficient to keep him 
out of Contempt? Though, in my Opinion, it 
were infinitely better, if all the (except 
the —_— were permitted to appear like other 
Men of the graver Sort, unleſs at thoſe Seaſons 
yu they ate doing the Buſineſs of their Fun- 
THERE is one Abuſe in this Town which 
wondertully contributes to the Promotion of 
Vice; that ſuch Men are often put into the Com- 
miſſion of the Peace, whoſe Intereſt it is, that 
Vir:ue ſhould be utterly baniſhed from among 
us; who maintain, or at leaſt enrich themſclves 
by encouraging the groſſeſt Immoralities; to 
hon all the Bawwas of the Ward pay Contribu- 
tion for Shelter and Protection from the Laws. 
Thus theſe worthy Magiſtrates, inſtead of leſſen- 
ing Enormities, are the Occaſion of juſt twice as 
much Debauchery as there would be without 
them. For thoſe infamous Women are forced 
upon doubling their Work and Induſtry, to an- 
ſwer double Charges, of paying the Juſtice, and 
ſupporting themſelves. Like Thieves who eſcape 
the Gallows, and are let out to ſteal in order to 
diſcharge the Gaoler's Fees. 

IT isnot to be queſtioned, but theQueen and 
Miniftry might eafily redreſs this abominable 
Grievance; by enlarging th: Number of Juſtices 
of the Peace, by oi to chuſe Men of 
virtuous Principles, by admitting none who have 
not conſiderable Fortunes; perhaps, by receiving 
into the Number ſome of the moſt eminent 
Ciergy : Then, by forcing all of them, -= 

ere 
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ſevere Penalties, to act when there is Occaſion; 
and not permi:ting any who are offered, tore. 


fuſe the Commilſion; but in theſe two lalt Caſes, 


which are very material, I doubt there will be 
need of the Legiſl iture. | 


THe Reformation of the Stage is errirely in | 


the Power of the Queen; and in the Con ſequen. 
ces it hath upon the Minds of you 32cr People, 
does very well deſerve ti ftrifteitC:re. Betide 
the undecent and propha: + Patlage beſide the 
perpetual turning into Ridu. e the . y Function 
ot the Prieſthood, with Ger 1 gulacities in 
moſt modern Comedics, which have been often 
objected to them; it is worth obſerving ine diſtri- 
butive Juſtice of the Authors, which is conſtant- 
ly applied to the Puniſhment of Virtue, and the 
Reward of Vice; directly oppoſi:e ro the Rules 
ot their beſt Criticks, as well as to the Practice 
of Dramatick Poe's in all other Ages and Coun 


tries. For Example, a Country Squire, whois 


| 


oy 
- 


repreſented with no other Vice bat that of be. 


ing a Clown, and having the provincial Accent 
upon his Tongue, which is neither a Fault, nor 
in his Power to remedy; muſt be conderr.n'd to 
marry a caſt Wench, or a crack d Chambermaid. 
On the other fide, a Rake-heil of the Town, 
whoſe CharaCter is ſet off with no other Ac- 
compliſhments but exceſſive Prodigality, Pre- 
phaneneſs, Intemperance, and Luſt, is rewarded 
with the Lady ot great Fortune, to repair his 
own, Which his Vices had almoſt ruined. And, 
as in a Tragedy, the Hero is repreſented to have 
obtained many Victories, in order to raiſe his 
Character in the Minds of the Spectators ; * 

ero 
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Hero of a Comedy is repreſented to have been 
vilorious in all his Intrigues for the lame Rea- 
ſon. I do not remember that our Exgliſß Poets 
ever ſuffer'd a criminal Amour to ſucceed upon 
the Stage, till the Reign of King Charles the Sc - 
cond. Ever fince that Time, the Alderman is 
made a Cuckold, the deluded Virgin is debauch- 
ed, and Adultery and Fornication are ſu 
to de committed behind the Scenes, as Part of 
the Action. Theſe and many more Corruptiors 
of the Theatre, peculiar to our Age and Nation, 
need continue no longer than while the Court 
ifcontent to connive at or neglect them. Surely 
a Penſion would not be ill employed on ſome 
Men ot Wit, Learning and Virtue, who might 
have Power to ſtrike out every offenſive or un- 
becoming Paſſage from Plays already written, as 
well as thoſe that may be offered to the Stage 
for the future. By which and other wiſe Regu- 
lations, the Theatre might become a very inno- 
cent and uſeful Diverſion, inſtead of being a 
Scandal and Reproach to our Religion and 
Country. | 

TRE Propoſals I have hitherto made for the 
Advancement of Religion and Morality, are 
ſuch as come within reach of the Adminiſtration ; 
ſuch as a pious active Prince, with a ſteddy Re- 
ſolution, might ſoon bring to Effect. Neither 
am I aware of any Objections to be raiſed againſt 
What I have advanced; unleſs it ſhould be thought, 
that the making Religion a nec Step to In- 
tereſt and Favour, might inc Ai + 
among us: And I readily believe it But 


t one ia twenty ſhould be brought over to true 


Piety 
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Nay, along continued Diſguiſe 


. grex 
a Conſtraint- upon human Nature, eſpecially an | 


Exghſb Diſpoſition: Men would leave off their 
Vices out of meer Wearineſs, rather than un- 
dergo the Toil and Hazard, and perhaps 
of iſing them y in private. And] 
believe it 1s often with Religion as with Love; 
which, by much diflembling, at laſt grows real. 

ALL other Projects to this great End have 
proved hitherto ineffectual. Laws againſt Im- 
morality have not been executed , and Procla- 

— — Things of F Ks 
are wholly unr as orm. 
rention, and by Perſons of true Pi » are faid, 
I know not whether truly or no, to have dwin- 
dled into factious Clubs, and grown a Trade to 
enrich little knaviſh Informers of the meaneſt 
TT TT Cw 
AN p that ſome effeftual Attempt ſhould be 
made towards ſuch a Reformation, is, perhaps 
more neceſſary than People commonly appre- 
Arran, 
receded by an univ Degeneracy 
rn which is en- 
tirely our Caſe at preſent. 
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Diis te minorem quod regis, imperas. Hor. 


Lei- 
ſure: Becauſe a Reformation in Mens Faith and 
_— „ 

to bring t ar tO a 
For if Men in Truft their 
Conſcience fake, Affairs would not 
Fraud, Falſhood, and N ect, as they 
i believed a 


ear, Occaſion, in a greater Luſtre, 
echo aner or SubjeQs, than by an_Ad- 
miniſtration, which producing ſuch great Effects, 
would diſcover ſo much Power. And Power 
being the natural Appetite of Princes, a limited 
Monarch cannot fo well gratify it in any thing, 
as a ſtrict Execution of the Laws. 

BESID ES; all Parties would be obliged to 
cloſe with fo a Work as this, for their own 
more 


Reputation: Neither is any 
likely ro unite them. For, the moſt violent 
men I have ever obſerved, are ſuch as in 


the Conduct of their Lives have diſcovered leaſt 
Senſe of Religion or Morality ; and when all ſuch 
are laid afide, ar leaſt thoſe them as ſhall 
be found incorrigible, it will be a Matter perhaps 
of no great Difficulry to reconcile the reſt. 


Tax 
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THE many Corruptions at preſent in ev 
Branch of Bulineſs, are almoſt erate | 
I have heard it computed by skilful Perſons, that 
of Six Millions, raiſed every Year for the Ser. 
vice of the Publick, one. Third, at leaſt, is ſunk 
and intercepted through the ſeveral Claſſes and 
Sabordinations of artful Men in Office, before 
the Remainder is applied to the proper Ute. | 
This is an accidental ill effect of our Freedom. 
And while ſuch Men are in Truſt, who have 
no Check from within, nor any Views but to- 
—_ — _ is — other Fence 

em but t inty i 
os the firſt Diſcovery, by ＋— itrary Will 
* _— 17 or his _ A- 
mong us the only Danger to be a i 
the Loſs of an Employment; that Danger 
is to be eluded a thouſand Ways. Beſides, when 
Fraud is great, it furniſhes Weapons to defend 
itſelt : And at worſt, if the Crimes be fo flagrant, 
that a Man is laid afide out of perfect Shame, 
(which rarely ha ) he retires loaded with | 
the Spoils of the Nation; Ez fruitur Dis iratis. 
I could name a Commiſſion, where ſeveral Per- 
ſons, out of a 8 of five hundred Pounds, 
without other viſible Revenues, have always lived 
at the Rate of two Thouſand, and laid out forty | 
or fifty Thouſand upon Purchaſes of Land or 
Annuities. An Hundred other Inſtances of the | 
fame Kind might eaſily be uced. What | 
Remedy therefore can be found againſt ſuch 
Grievances in a Conſtitution like ours, but to 
bring Religion into Countenance, and — 
thole who from the Hope of future Rewar 
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I HAvE confined myielf (as it is before ob- 
ſerved) to thoſe Methods for the Advancement 
of Piety, which are in the Power of a Prince 


limited like ours, by a ſtrict Execution of the 
Laws already in Force. And this i 


IE | 
rnre comple I will inftance only a few Par- 
tic 

In order to reform the Vices of this Town, 


Sr i an In- 
fluence on the whole de very 
inſtrumental, to have a — v; That all Ta- 


__ CY to diſmiſs 
their Company by ve at Night, 
up their Doors; and that no Woman ſhould be 


ws Number of ill 
would prevent; the Miſchiefs of 
Lewdnef, and Thefes, and Midni 
Diſeaſes of I ce and Venery, and « 
thouſand other Evils needleſs ro mention. Nor 
would it be amiſs, if the Maſters of thoſe Pub- 
rr 
na ie“, to give only a proportioned Quantity 
12 Company; and when he 
hi; Gueſts diſordered with Exceſs, to refuſe 
any more. 
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nity of Chriſt, the Immortality of the Soul, and 
rao db pry of all — are daily . 

denied in Books openly printed; tho 
1 ſuppoſed, neither Party avow ſuch 
Principles, or own the ſupporting of them to be 
any way neceſlary to their Service. 

Ir would be endleſs to ſet down every Cor- 
ruption or Defect which requires a Remedy from 
the Legiſlative Power. Senates are like to have 
liirle Regard for any Propoſals that come from 
wichour rs; though, under a due Senſe of 
my own Inadilities, I am fully convinced tha | 
the unbiaf'd hrs of an honeſt and wiſe 
Man, employed on the Good of his Country, | 
may be better digeſted, than Reſults of a Mu. 
ricude, where Faction and Intereſt too often pre- 
vail, as a fingle Guide may direct the Way bettet 
than five hundred who have contrary Views, ot 
hook a-ſquint, or ſhut their Eyes. 

I «HALL therefore mention but one more 
Panicuar, which I think the Parliament ougit þ 
to take under Conlideration ; W hether ir be nat 
a Shame to our Country, and a Scandal to Chi- 
ſtianiy, That in many Towns where there is: 
prodigious Increaſe in the Number of Houſs 
and Inhabitants, ſo little Care ſhould be taken 
tor the building of Churches, that five Parts n 
fix of the People are abſolutely hinder'd from 
hearing divine Service? Particularly bere in 
London, where a ſingle Miniſter with one or tuo 

Curates, hath the Care ſometimes of above | 
twenty thouſand Souls incumbent on him. A 
Neglect of Religion ſo ignominious, ia my Opt 
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nion, that it can hardly be equalled in Civi- 
— Age or Country. he 
Bur, to leave theſe airy Imaginations of in- 
troducing new Laws for the Amendment of 
Mankind; what I princi inſiſt on is a due 
Execution of the old, which lies wholly in the 
Crown, and in the - Authority derived from 


| thence: I therefore return to my former Aſſer- 


tion, That, if Stations of Power, Truſt, Profit, 
and Honour, were conſtantly made the Rewards 
of Virtue and Piery, ſuch an Adminiſtration muſh 
needs have a mighty Influence on the Faith and 
Morals of the whole Kingdom: And Men of 
eat Abilities wouid then endeavour to excel in 
Duties of a religious Life, in order to qualify 
themſelves for publick Service. I may poſſibly be 
m_ ſome of rhe Means I preſcribe rowards 
dut that is no material Objection a- 
inſt the Defign itſelf. ne pak wn are at the 
elm contrive it better, which perhaps ny L uw 
eaſily do. Every body will agree that the 
is manifeſt, as well as — — that ſome Re- 
medy is neceſlity, and that none yet applied hath 
been effectual; which is a ſufficient Excuſe for 
any Man who wiſhes well to his Country, to offer 
his Thoughts, when he can have no other End 
in view but the Publick Good. The 
is a Prince of as many and 
as ever filled a Throne: — would it bri 
her Character to the preſent and after Ages, if 
ſhe would exert her urmoſt Authority to inſtill 
ſome Share re 
which they are too degenerate „ 
from her ple? And, be i poke with all 
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irtues 
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the Veneration poſſible for ſo excellent a Sove- | 
reign, her beſt Endeavours in this weighty Af- 
fair, are a moſt important Part of her Duty as 
well as her Intereſt, and her Honour. 

B u r it muſt be confeſſed, that as Things are 
now, every Man thinks he has laid in a ſufficient 
Stock of Merit, and may pretend to any Em- 
ployment, provided he has been loud and frequent 
in declaring himſelf hearty for the Government. 
Tis true, he is a Man of Pleaſure, and a Free- 
Thinker, that is, in other Words, he is profligate 

mn his Morals, and a Deſpiſer of Religion; but in 

point of Party, he is one to be conſided in; he is | 
an Aſſertor of Liberty and Property; he rattles | 
it out againſt Popery and Arbitrary Power, and 
Prieſtcraſt and High Church. Tis enough: He 
is a Perion fally qualified for any Employment 
in the Court cr the Navy, the Law or the Re- 
venue, where he will be ſure to leave no Arts un- 
N _— _— — — 
that he can practiſe with any of Impunity. 
No wonder ſuch n 
ment, where Liberty runs high, where P 5 
hoxever attained, is ſo well ſecured, and where 

the Adminiſtration is at leaſt fo gentle: Tis im- 
poſſible they could chuſe any other Conftitution, 
without changing to their Loſs. 

FiDELITY to a preſent Eſtabliſhment, is | 
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To conclude : Whether the Propoſals I have 
offer d towards a Reformation be ſuch as are 
moſt prudent and convenient, may probably be 
A ion; but it is none at all, whether ſome 
Reformation be abſolutely neceflary ; becauſe 
the Nature of Things is ſuch, that if Abuſes be 
not remedied, they will certainly increaſe, nor 
ever ſtop till they end in the Subverſion of a Com- 
monwealth. As there muſt always of neceſſity 
be ſore Corruptions, ſo in a well - inſtituted State 
the executive Power will be always contendi 
againſt them, by reducing Things (as Machiavel 
ks) to their firſ® Principles, never letting 
buſes grow inveterate, or multiply fo far that 
it will be to find Remedies, and perhaps iin- 
2 to apply them. As he that w 

is Houſe in Repair, muſt attend every little 
Breach or Flaw, and ſupply it immediately, elſe 
Time alone will bring all to ruin; how much 
more the common Accidents of Storms and 
Rain? He muſt live in perpetual Danger of hi 
Houſe falling about his Ears; and will find it 
cheaper to throw it quite down, and build it 
again from the Ground, perhaps upon a new 
Foundation, or at leaſt in a new Form, which 
_ neither be fo fate nor ſo convenient as the 


LETTER 


FROM A 


MEMBER of the Houſe of Commons 
in Ireland, ro a MEMBER of the 
Houſe of Commons in England, 
concerning the SACRAMENTAL 
TEsT. 


Written in the Lear 1708. 


e 


Received your Letter, wherein you 

- tell me of the R tati- 

1 ons made of us on your Side of the 

| Water. "The Inſtance you arep'ea- 

ſed to mention is that of che Presby- 

bath been lately ns > in Drogheds for his 
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Religion: 
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Religion: But it is eaſy to obſerve, how mi 
induſtrious ſome People have been for 
or four Years to hand about Stories of | 
the Hardſhips, the Merits, the Number, and 
Power of the Presbyterians in Ireland, to raiſe | 
formidable Ideas of the Dangers of Popery there, 
and to tranimit all for Exg/and, improved by 
great Additions, and with ſpecial Care to have 
them erred with Comments in | 
Sous weekly Papers that infeſt your Coffee- 
es. So, when the Clauſe enacting a Sacra- 
-ntal Teſt was put in Execution, it was 
em EFaglend Wat half the uſtices of | 
.nrough this Kingdom had down their 
Commiſſhons; Whereas, upon Examination, ! 


p 


the whole Number was found to amount only | 
to a dozen or thirteen, and thoſe generally of 
the loweſt Rate in Fortune and U ing, 
and ſotne of them ſu So, When 
1 r | 
arliament a formal Story was f 
pra vely carried 1 by tne ww. | 
us Members, of a Prieſt newly arrived from | 
abroad to the North-Weſt Parts of Ireland, 
who had publickly preached to his People, to 
fall a murthering the Proteſtants; which, tho | 
invented to ferve an End they were then upoo, | 
and are till driving at, it was preſently handed | 
over, and printed with ſhrewd Remarks by 
your worthy Scribblers. In like bo qui the 


Account of that Perſon who may 'd 
our Univerfity for 1 — of 
King William, what a Dutt it ra: 4 1 


foully ic was related, & freſh enough in Memory. 
, wed Neither 
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i 4ir9 {8 Underſtanding of any Party 
1 © »- yoauidchuſe the vileſt nnd wan igno- 
28 Mankind to employ them for the 
a2 Cauſe; I ſhall only fay, that the | 
„us Liberty thoſe Wretches rake would 
De be allowed, if it were not mingled with 
{r:1::5ns that ſome Men would be glad to ad- 
vaugg. Beſides, how infipid ſoever thoſe Papers 
2re, they ſeem to be levelled to the Underſtand- 

iags of a great Number; they are grown a necef(- | 
fary Part in Co urniture, and ſome 
time or other happen to be read by Cuſtomers 
of all Ranks for Curioſity or Amuſement, be- 
cauſe they lie always in the way. One of theſe 
Authors (the Fellow that was Pilloried, I have 
forgot his Name) is indeed fo grave, ſenten- 
tious. ical a Rogue, that there is no en- 
during him; the Obſervator is much the brisker 
of the two, and I t ink farther gone of late in 
Lyes and Impudence han his Presbyterian Bro- 
ther. The Reaſon why I mention him, is to have 
an Occafion of letting you know, that you have 
not dealt fo gallantly with us, as we did with you 
in a parallel : Laſt Year a Paper was brought 
bs 8 called 1 

Archti, anterbury Mr. Higgi 

which we ordered to be burnt by the common 
as it well deſerved, though we have 
no more to do with his Grace of Canterbury, 
than you have with the Archbiſhop of Dubiz ; 
nor can you love and reverence your Prelate 
more than we do ours, whom you tamely ſuffer 
to be abuſed openly, and by Name, by that 
paultry Raical of an Ol ſervator; and lately up- 
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ava oy 1 
Ireland, and the 1. Evrer Tillotſon — 


fince, as a loyal Subject to the Queen, entirely 
her the Hater om bs is NT Lo and 


ng 
his Remo al ro Dublin, parred P aody 
with Tears in their Eyes, univerſal Acknow- 
ledgments of his Wiſdom and Goodneſs. For 
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3 nay 


fary they ſhould do fo, fince they can 


Duty, as I 3 


berty, Property Religion, 
Subjects of the Quarrel ; and 
been amply ſecured to them? Had they at 
time a mental Reſervation tor Power and 
ployments? And muſt thoſe two Articles be 
e = 2 

is grown a m Conceit among ſome Men, 
rr. hraſe of a Church eſtabliſhed 


by Law, into that of the Religion of the Mag 
ate; of which Appellation it is eaſier to find 
the Reaſon than the : If by the Magiſtrate 


they mean the Prince, the Expreſſion includes a 
Falſhood; for when King James was Prince, the 
eſtabliſhed Church was che fame it is now. I 
by the fame Word they mean the Legiſlature, 
we defire no more. Be that as it will, we of 
this Kingdom believe the Church as 
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per Offices in the Law; and 
1s to ler Difſenters into the Com miſſions of 
the Peace, to make them 


Mayors 
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but that they may, in a very few Years, grow to 
8 Houſe of Commons, and con 
ſequently make themſelves the National Reli- 
ion, and have a fair Pretence to demand the 
evenues of the Church for their Teachers. 
know it will be objected, that if all this ſhould | 


ha as I deſcribe, yet the Presbyterian Reli- 
os ad never be made the National by Ad 
of Parliament, becauſe our Biſhops are fo a 
Number in the Houſe of Lords; and wit 1 
Majority there, the Church could not be abo 
liſhed. But I have *wo very goed Expedients for 
that, which I ſhall leave you to gueſs, and I dare 
ſwear our Sp--k--er here has often thought on, 
eſpecially having endeavoured at One of them ſo 
lately. That this Deſign is not fo foreign from 
ow Pages I muſt ler know, 
that an Belk-weather of our Houſe (you 
have him now ICIS. 4 IND. 200 LE 
keep him there) had the Impudence Lem 


ago, in Parliament · time, to ſhake my Lord Bi 


ſhop of Kilaloo by his Lawn-Sleeve, and tel 
him, in a threatning manner, That he hoped n 
Eve to ſee the Day, when there ſhould not be One i 
his Order in the Kingdom. 
THESE laſt Lines perhaps think a D. 
: therefore to _ 2 | 
2 we full on n 
repealing the Sacramental Tf, which alchoup 


the greateſt Number of ſuch as are for doing It | 
are actually in no manner of Pain about, and 
of them care not Three-pence whethe! 
be any Church, or no; yet becauſe they 
2 - *- 


pretend to argue from 
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Policy and Intereſt, I thought it to un- 
5 

Now, Sir, in Anſwer to your Queſtion, Whe- 
ther if any ſhould be made here for re- 
pealing the Sacramental Teſt, it would be likely 
to ſucceed ? The Number of profeſſed Diſſen- 
ters in this Parliament was, as I remember, ſome- 


Party having with Indu 
2 


I MusT defire you to take notice, 
Terms of Whig and Tory do 
the different Intereſts i 
remember when I 
the King, that the hi 
us would make tolerable 
certainly right, and ſtill i 
fo, unleſs you have 
racteriſticks, which did not come within our 
Definition. Whoever bearsa true Veneration for 
the glorious Memory of King Wilkam, as our 


great Deliverer from Popery and Slavery: who- 


ever is firmly loyal to our preſent Queen, with 
an utter Abhorrence and Deteſtation of the Pre- 
tender; Whoever approves the Succeſſion =. the 
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Hewers of Wood, and Drawers of Water, are 
out of all Capacicy of doing any Miſchief, if 

were ever ſo well inclined. Neither are 
they at all likely to join in any conſiderable Num- 
bers with an Izvader, having found fo ill Suc- 
ceſs when they were much more numerous and 


werful ; when had a Prince of their own 
— — » had been trained for 
ſome Years under a Popiſb 1 and received 
ſuch mighty Aids from the French King. 5 


As to that Argument uſed for repealing 
Teft, that it will unite all the Proteſtants = 
the Common Enemy; I wonder by what Figure 
thoſe Gentlemen ſpeak, who are pleaſed to ad- 
vance it: Suppoſe, in order to increaſe the Friend- 
ſhip between you and me, a Law ſhould paſs, 
that I muſt have half your Eſtate; do you think 
that would much advance the Union between us ? 
Or ſuppoſe I ſhare my Fortune equally berween 
my own Children and a Stranger whom I take 
into my Protection; will that be a Method to 
unite them? Tis an odd Way of uniting Parties, 
to deprive a Majority of Part of their antient 
Right, by conferring it on a Faction who had 
never any Right at all, and therefore cannot be 
fid to ſuffer any Loſs or Injury, it it berefuſed 
them, Neither is it very clear, how far ſome 
People may ftretch the Term of Common Enemy. 
How many are there of thoſe that call them- 
ſelves Proteſtants, who look upon our Worthip 
to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papiſis, 
and with great Charity put Prelacy and Popery to- 


gecher as Terms convertible? 
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AND therefore there is one ſmall Doubt I 
would be willingly fatisfied in, betore I agree to 
the repealing of the Teſt; that is, whether theſe 
ſame Proteſtazuts, when _ have by their Dexte- 
rity made themſelves the National Religion, and 
diſpoſed the Church Revenues among their Pa- 
ſtors or themſelves, will be fo kind to allow ws Diſ- 
ſenters, | do not ſay a Share in Employments, but 
a bare Toleration by Law? The Reaſon of my 
Doubt is, becauſe I have been ſo very idle as to 
read above fifty Pamphlets written by as many 
Presbyterian Divines, loudly diſclaiming this Idol 
Toleration, ſome of them calling it (I know not 
how properly) a Rag of Popery, and all agreei 
it was to eſtabliſh Iniquity by Law. Now 
would be to know when and where their 
Succeſſors have renounced this Doctrine, and be- 
fore what Witneſſes. Becauſe methinks I ſhould 
be loth to ſee my poor titular Biſhop, in partibus, 
ſeized on by Miſtake in the Dark for a Jeſuit, or 
be forced myſelf to keep a Chaplain diſguiſed like 
my Butler, and ſteal to Prayers in a back Room, 
as my Grandfather uſed in thoſe Times when the 
Church of England was malignant. 

wy this is 9 long — 

; Popery is now the common Enemy, agai 
— we mult all unite: I have — ood in 
Hiſtory with the perpetual Folly of thoſe States, 
who call in Foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt 2 
common Enemy: But the Miſchief was, theſe 
Allies would never be brought to allow that the 
common Enemy was quite ſubdued. And they 
had Reaſon; for it proved at laſt, that one Part 
of the common Enemy was thoſe who called 

0 them 
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them in, and ſo the Allies became at length the 


Maſters. 

Is agreed among Naturaliſts, that a Lzow is 
a larger, a ſtronger, and more dangerous Enemy 
than a Cat; yet if a Man were to have his Choice, 
either a Lian at his Foot, bound faſt with three or 
four Chains, his Teeth drawn out, and his Claws 

to the quick, or an angry Cat, in full Liberty 
at his Throat; he would take no long Lime to de- 
termine. 

IHave been ſometimes admiring the won- 
derful Siznificancy of that Word Perſecution, and 
what various Interpretations it hath acquired even 
within my Memory. When I was a Boy, I often 
heard the Presbyterians complain, that they were 
not permitted to ſerve God their own Way; 
they ſaid they did not grudge us our Employ- 
ments, but thought that all Men who live peace- 
ably ought to have Liberty of Conſcience, and 
Leave to aſſembdle. That Impediment being 
removed at the Revolution, they ſoon learned to 
ſwallow the Sacramental Teſt, and began to take 

large Steps, wherein all that offered to op- 
them, were called Men of a perſecuting 
Spirit. During the Time the Bill againſt Occa- 
honal Conformity was on foot, Perſecution was 
every Day rung in our Ears, and now at laſt the 
Sacramental Teſt itſelf has the fame Name. 
Where then is this Muter likely to end, when 
the obtaining of one Requeſt is only uſed as a Step 
to demand another? A Lover is ever complain- 
ing of Crze/ty while any Thing is denied him; 
and when the Lady ceaſes to be cruel, (he is from 
the tanned, ences So Perſecution, 
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ir ſeems, is every thing that will not leave it in 
Mens Power to per ſecute others. 

THERE is one Argument offered againſt 2 
Sacramental Teſt, by a fort of Men who are con. 
tent to be ſtiled of the Church of Exgland, who 
perhaps atrend its Service in the Morning, and 
go with their Wives to a Conventicle in the After- 
noon, confeſling they hear very good Doctrine 
in both. Theſe Men are much offended, that 
ſo holy an Inſtitution, as that of the Lord's Sup- 
per, ſhould be made ſubſervient to ſuch mer- 
cenary Purpoſes as the getting of an Employ- 
ment. Now it ſeems, the Law, concluding all 
Men to be Members of that Church where they 
receive the Sacrament ; and ſuppoſing all Men 
to live like Chriftians (eſpecially thoſe who are 
to have Employments) did imagine they receiv'd 
th Sactament in courſe about tour times a Year; 
and therefore only deſit'd it migh: appear by Cer- 
tificate to the Publick, that fuch who take 2n 
Ottice, were Members of the Chu: ch eſtabliſh'd, 
by di ing theirordinary Duty, However, leſt ue 
Honld offend them, we have often defired they 
would deal candidiy wich us: For if the Matter 
{tuck ovly there, we would propoſe it in Parlia- 
ment, Tha: every Man oho takes an Employ- 
ment. ſhou!'d, inſtead of receiving the S1cramenr, 
be obliged to ear, that heis a Nlember of the 
Church of I-:/and by Law eſtibliſked, with 
Epiſcopacy, ard ſo jorth; and as they do row 
in Scotland, to be true to the Icir t. But u hen ve 
arive hem thus far, they always retire to the 
main Pody of the Argument, urge the Earachip 
that Men ſhould be deprived che Liberty of terv- 
ing 
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ing their Queen and Country on account of their 
Conſcience: And in ſhort, have Recourſe to the 
common Stile cf their Half-Brethren. Now u he- 
ther this be a ſincere way of arguing, I will ap- 
peal to any other Judgment but thzirs . 

THERE isanother Topick of Clamour ſome- 
what parallel to the foregoing : It ſeems by the 
Teſt-Clauſe, the Military Officers are obliged 
to receive the Sacrament, as well as the Civil. 
And it is a Matter of ſome Patience, to hear the 
Diſſenters decl:iming upon this Occafion : They 
cry they are d;/armed, they are uſed like Papiſts : 
when an Enemy appears at home, or from abroad. 
they muſt fi: (till, and ſee their Throats cut, or be 
hang'd for High-Treaſon if they offer to defend 
themſelves. Miſerable Condition | Woful Di- 
lemma! It is happy for us all, the Pretender was 
not appriſed of this paſſi ve Presbyterian Principle. 
elſe he would have infallibly landed in our North- 
ern Parte, and found them all ſat down in their 
Formallities, as the Gault did the Roman Senators, 
ready to die wich Honour in their Callinzs. Some- 
times to appeaſe their Indignation, we ven ure to 
give them Hopes, that in ſuch a Caſe the Go- 
vernmen: wil perhaps connive, and hardy be ſa 
ſevere to hang them for defending it againſt the 
Letter of the Law; to whica they readily anſwer, 
That they will not lie at our Mercy, ba: let us 
fizht our Batteis ourſelves. Sometimes ve offer 
to get an Act, by which, upon all Pop- Iniurte- 
ctions at home, or Popi/h Invaſions from abroad, 
the Government ſhall be impowered to grant 
Com tmiſſions to all Proteſtants whatſoever, with- 
out that per ſecuting Circumſtance ot obliging 
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them to ſay their Prayers when they receive the 
Sacrament : Bur they abhor all T houghts of Oc- 
eaſfonal Commithons; they will not do our 
Drudgery, and we reap the Benefit: Ir is not 
worth their while to fight pro Aris & Focis; and 
they had rather loſe their Eſtates, Liberties, Reli- 
gion, and Lives, than the Pleature of Governing. 

Bur to bring this Diſcourſe towards a Con- 
cluſt;n: If the Diflenters will be ſatisned with 
ich 2 Th{-ration by Law, as hath been granted 
them in Eneland, | believe the Majority of both 
Houſes will fall readily in with it; farther it will be 
hard to perſuade this Houſe of Commons, and 
re:hags much harder the next, For, to fay the 
Truth, we make a mighty Difference here be- 
tween ſuffering Tbiſtles to grow among us, and 
wearing them for Poſes, Weare fully convinced 
in our Conſciences, that Ye ſhall always role. 
rate Them; but not quite fo fully that Tzey will 
al way; tolerate U., when it comes to their Turn; 
and Ie are the Maejori:y, and Ne are in Pol- 
ſetli n. . 

H ut argues in Defence of a Law in Force, 
not antiquated or obſolete, but lately enacted, is 
certainly on the ſafer Side, and may be allowed to 
point out the Dangers he corceives to foreſee in 
the Abroga'ion of it. 

To if the Conſequences of repealing this 
Clauſe ſhould at ſome Time or other enable the 
Presbyterians to work themſelves up into the Na- 
tional Church; inſtead of #x:ting Proteſtants, it 
would ſow eternal Diviſions among them. Firſt, 
their own Sets, which now lie dormant, would 
be ſoon at Cuffs again with each other about Pow- 
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er and Preferment; and the diſſenting Epiſcopals, 

ps diſcontented to ſuch a Degree, as upon 
tome fair n:happy Occafion, would be able to 
ſhake the firmett Loyalty, which none can deny 
theirs to by. 

NEITHER is it very difficult to conjccture, 
from ſome late Proceedings, at what a rate this 
Faction is like to drive where- ever it gets the 
pip and the Seat. They have already ſet up 
Courts of ſpiritual Judicature in open Con- 
tempt of the Laws: They ſend Miſionaries 
every where, without being invited, in order 
o convert the Church-of-England Folks to Chri- 
ftianity. They are a5 vigilant as I krow who, 
to attend Perſons on th:ir Deach- beds, and for 
Purpoſes much alike, And what Practices ſuch 
Principles as theſe (with many other that mighe 
be invidious to mention) may ſpawn, when they 
are laid out to the Sun, you may determine at 
leiſure, 

LasTLY, Whether we are fo entirely ſure 
of their Loyalty upon the preſent Foot ct Go- 
vernment as you may imagine, their DetraCtors 
make a Queſtion, which however does, I think, 
by no means affect the Body of Diſſenters: Bur 
the Inſtance produced, is of ſome among their 
leading Teachers in the North, who have refuſed 
the Abjuration Oath, yet continue their Preach- 
ing, and have abundance of Followers. The 
Particulars are out of my Head ; bur the Fact is 
notorious enough, and I believe has been publiſh- 
ed; I think ita Pity it has not been remedied. 
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Tnos I have fairly given you, Sir, my own 
O-inion, as well as that of a great Majority in 
both Houſes here, relating to this weighty Affair; 
upon which I am confident you may ſecurely 
recxon. I will leave you to make what uſe of it 
you pleaſe. 


I am with great Reſped, Sir. 


Dublin Dec. 4. 
3708, Tour, &c. 
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TRITICAL ESSAY 


UPON THE 


Faculties of the Mind. 


T 0 mms 


EIN ſo great a Lover of Anti- 
quities, it was reaſorable to ſuppoſe 
you would be very much oblized dt 
any Thing that was new, I have been 
of late offended with many Itriters 
of Eſſays and Moral Diſcour/*s, for rauning into 


handling their Subject fully and cli ly: All hich 
Errors I have carefully avoid:d is the following 
Eſſay, which I have propoſed as a Pattern ir young 
IWriters to imitate. The Thoughts and Obſervations 
being entirely new, the Ynrtaiions untouched by o- 
thers, the Subje of mit; T11rortance, and treat- 
ed with much Order and Por (picuity : It has coſt me 
4 great deal of Time; an! I dire you will accept 
aud conſider it as the ut ne F fort of my Covins, 
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P*Holopbers ſay, that Man is a Microcoſm, 
or little World, reſembling in Miniature 
every Part of the Great: And, in my Opinion. 
the Body Natural may be compared to the Body 
Politick : And if this be fo, how can the Epicu- 
reaas Opinion be true, that the Univerſe was 
formed by a fortuirous Concourſe of Atoms; 
which I will no more believe, than that the acci- 
dental Jumblirg of the Letters in the Alphabet, 
would tall by chance into a moſt ingenious and 
learned Treatiſe ot Philoſophy. R. tencatis 
amici, [Hor.] This falſe Opinion muſt needs 
create many more; tis like an Error in the firſt 
Concoction, which cannot be corrected in the 
ſecond; the Foundation is weak, and whatever 
Superſtructure you raiſe upon it, muſt of neceſ- 
tity fall to the Ground. Thus Men are led from 
one Error to another, till with Ixiows they em- 
brace a Cloud inſtead of Juno; or like the Dog 
in the Fable, loſe the Subſtance in gaping at the 
Shadow. For ſuch Opinions cannot cohere; 
bur like the Iron and the Clay in the Toes of Ne- 
buchadnezzar's Image, muſt ſeparate and break 
in Pieces, I have read in a certain Author, that 
Alexander wept becauſe he had no more Worlds 
to conquer; which he needed not have done, if 
the tortuitous Concourſe of Atoms could create 
one: But this is an Opinion fitter for that many- 
headed Beaſt the Vulgar to entertain, than for o 
wiſe a Man as Epicurus; the corrupt Part of his 
Se& only borrowed his Name, as the Monkey 
did — Cat's Claw, to draw the Cheſnut out of 
the Fire. 


How- 
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HowEveR, the firſt to the Cure, is to 
know the Diſeaſe ; and tho Truth may be diffi- 


cult to find, becauſe, as the Philoſo ob- 
ſerves, ſhe lives in the Bottom of a Well, yet 
we need nor, like blind Men, in 


Day-light. I hope I be allo ſo 
many far more learned Men, to offer my Mite, 
fince a Stander-by may ſometimes perhaps ſee 
more of the Game than he that plays ic. But I 
do not think a Philoſopher obliged to account 
for every Phænomenon in Nature, or drown 
himſelf with Ariſtotle, for not being able to ſolve 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Tide, in that fatal 


Sentence he pat upon himſelf, Quia te non capio, 


ITED 

HEREIN he was at once the] and the 
Criminal, the Accuſer, and Executioner. So- 
crates on the other _ who . IA no- 
thing, was pronounced by the le to be the 
— inthe World. 

Bur to return from this Di on, I think it 
as clear as any ation in Euclid, that Na- 
ture does nothing in vain; if we were able to dive 
into her ſecret Receſſes, we ſhall find that tha 
ſmalleſt Blade of Graſs, or more contemptible 
Weed, has its particular Uſe; but ſhe is chief 

_ admirable in her minuteſt Compoſit ions, the 

and moſt contemptible Inſet moſt diſcovers the 
Art of Nature, it I may focall it, tho Nature, 
which delights in Variety, will always triumph o- 
ver Art: And as the Poet obſerves, 


Naturam expellas furca licet, aſque recurret. 


F 
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Bur the various Opinions of Philoſophers 
have ſcattered thro* the World as many P 
of the Mind, as Pandora's Box did thoſe of the 
Body, only with this Difference, that they have 
not left Hope at the Bottom, And if Truth be 
rot fled with Aſtrea, ſhe is certainly as hidden as 
the Source of Nile, and can be found only in 
Utopia. Not that I would reflect on thoſe wiſe 
Sages, which would be a fort of Ingratitude; and 
he that calls a Man ungrateful, ſurns up all the Evil 
that a Man can be guilcy cf, 


Ingratum ſi dixeris, omnia dicis. 


Bur what I blame the Philoſophers for (though 
ſome may think it a Paradox) is chiefly their 
Pride; nothing leis than an Ipſe dxit, and you 
miſt pin your Faith on their Sleeve. And tho? 
D::;-ncs lived in 2 Tub, rhere might be, tor 
ouęht I know, as much Pride under his Rags, 2s 
in tae fine ſęun Garment of the divine Plato. It 
is reported of this Diogenes, that when Alexan- 
acr came to ſee him, and promiſed to give him 
v hatever he would ask, the Cyzick only anſwered, 
Tube not from ine <7 iwon canſt not give me, but 
Fand from Letevern me ani the Light ; which was 
a mold as extravagant as the Philoſopher that lang 
his Money into the Sea, with this remarkable 
Saying 

How different was this Man from the Ulurer, 
who being told his Son would ſpend all he had 
got, replc?, He cannot take more Pleaſure in 
Sending. than I Gd in Getting it, Thele Men 
could fee the Faults of £:01 other, but not their 
07; tavizthey £473 nc the E. g behind; New 
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videmus id mantice quod in tergo eſt. I may per- 


be cenſured for my free Opinions, by thoſe 
—*＋ Momus's, whom Authors worſhip as the 
Indians do the Devil, for Fear. They will en- 
deavour to give my Reputation as many Wounds 
as the Man in the Almanack; but I value it not; 
and perhaps, like Flies, they may buz fo often 
about the Candle, till they burn their Wings. 
They muſt pardon me if I venture to give them 
this Advice, not to rail at what they cannot un- 
derſtand: it does but diſcover that felf-rorment- 
ing Paſſion of Envy, than which the greateſt Ty- 
rant never intended a more cruel Torment. 


Invidia Siculi non in venere Tyr anni 
Tormentum majus 


Jov, 
I nvsT be fo bold to tell my Criticks and 
Wilings, that they are no more Judges of this, 
than a Man that is born blind can have any true 
Idea of Colours, I have always obſerved, that 
our empty Veſſels ſound loudeſt: I value their 
es as little as the Sea did when Xerxes whipp'd 
it. The urmoſt Favour a Man can _ om 
them is, that which Polyphemus promiſed Ulyſſes, 
that he would devour him the laſt: They think 
to ſubdue a Writer as Ceſar did his Enemy, with 
a Veni, vidi, vici. I confeſs I value the Opinion 
of the judicious Few, a R——r, a D——:s, or a 
W——k ; but for the reſt, to give my Judgment 
at once, I think the long Diſpute among the Phi- 
loſophers about a Vacunm, may be determined 
in the Affirmative, that it is to be found in a 
Critick's Head. They are at beſt but the * 
0 
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of the learned World, who devour the Honey, 
and will not work themſelves; and a Writer 
need no rflore regard them than the Moon does 
the barking of a little ſenſeleſs Cur. For, in 
ſpight of their terrible roaring, you may with half 
an Eye diſcover the Aſi under the Lion's Skin. 

Br to return to our Diſcourſe; henes 
being ask'd, what was the firſt Part of an Orator, 
_ Action: What was the ſecond, Action: 

hat was the third, Actions: And ſo on ad infi- 
zitum. This may be true in Oratory; but Con- 
templation in other Things exceeds Action. And 
therefore a wiſe Man is never leſs alone, than 
when he is alone: 


Nunquam minus ſolus quam cum ſolus. 


AN p Archimedes, the famous Mathemati- 
cian, was ſo intent his Problems, that he 
never minded the ier who came to kill 
him. Therefore not to detract from the juſt 
Praiſe which belongs ought to 
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Ira furor brevis eft. ——— Hor. 


AFTER which, Laws are like Cobwebs, 
which may catch ſmall Flies, but let Waſps 
and Hornets break through. But in Oratory, 
the greateſt Art is to hide Art. 


Artis eſt celare Artem. 


Bur this muſt be the Work of Time, we 
muſt lay hold on all Opportunities, and let ſlip 
no Occaſion, elſe we ſhall be forced to weave 
Penelope's Web, unravel in the Night what we 
did in the Day. And therefore I have obſerved, 
that Time is painted with a Lock before, and 
bald behind, ſignifying thereby, that we muſt 
take Time (as we fay) by the Forelock, for 
when *tis once paſt, there is no recalling ir. 

TAE Mind of Man is at firſt (if you will 

don the Expreſſion) like a Tabula raſa, or 
ike Wax, which while it is ſoft, is capable ot 
any Impreſſion, till time has harden'd it. And 
at 


Death, that grim Tyrant, us in 


the midſt of our Career. The greateſt e- 
rors have at laſt been conquered by Death, which 
ſpares none, from the Scepter to the Spade. 


Mors omnibus communis. 


ALL Rivers go to the Sea, but none return 
from it. Xerxes wept when he beheld his Army, 
to conſider that in leſs than an hundred Years they 
yould be all dead. Axacreon was choak d with a 


Grape- 
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Grape-ſtone ; and violent Joy kills as well as vio- 
lent Grict. There is nothing in this World con- 
ſtant, bi:t Inconſtancy ; yet Plato thought, that 
if Virtue would appear to the World in her own 


native Dreſs, all Men would be enamour'd with 


her. But now ſince [Intereſt governs the World, 
and Men neglect the Golden Mean, Jupiter him- 
ſeif, ifhe came on the Earth, would be deſpiſed, 
unleſs it were as he did to Danae, in a Golden 
Shower: For Men now a-days worſhip the Ri- 
fing Sun, and not the Setting. 


Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos, 


TRus have I, in Obedience to your Com- 
mands, ventured to expoſe myſelf ro Cenſure in 
this critical Age. Whether I have done Right to 
my Subject, muſt be left to the Judgment of the 
learned Reader: However, I cannot but hope 
that my attempting of it may be an Encourage- 
ment for ſome able Pen to periorm it with more 
Succeſs. 


| 


Wperein the Month, and Day of the 
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Month, are ſet down, the Perſons 
named, and the great Actions and 
Events of next Year particularly re- 
lated, as will come to paſs. 


— ts grevend the P of Eng 
being farther impoſed on 
makers. 
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have contended that the whole is a Cheat ; that 
it is abſurd and ridiculous to imagine, the Stats 
can have any Influence at all upon human Adi- 
ons, Thoughts, or Inclinations: And whoever 
has not bent his Studies that way, may be ex- 
cuſed for thinking ſo, when he ſes in how 
wretched a manner that noble Art is treated by 
a few mean illiterate Traders between us and 
the Stars; who import a yearly Stock of Non- 
ſenſe, Lyes, Folly, and Impertinence, which 
they offer to the World as genuine from the 
Planets, tho? they deſcend from no greater a 
Height than their own Brains. 

ITtNTEND ina ſhort Time to publiſh a large 
and rational Defence of this Art, and therefore 
ſhall ay no more in its Juſtification at preſent, 
than that it hath been in all Ages defended by 
many learned Men, and among the reſt by Se 
crates himſelf, whom I look upon * Pr 
ly the wiſeſt of uninſpir'd Mortals: To which 
if we add, that thoſe who have condemned this 
Art, though otherwiſe learned, having been ſuch 
as either did not apply their Studies this way, Cr 
at leaſt did not ſucceed in their Applications; 
their Teſtimony will not be of much Weight to 
its 3 i pow they are liable to the ow 
mon Objection of condemning what | 
not underſtand. w_ 

Non am LI at all offended, or think it an 
Injury to the Art, when I ſee the common Deal- 
ers in it, the Students in Aſtrology, the Philomaths, 
and the reſt of that Tribe, treated by wiſe Men 
wich the utmoſt Scorn and Contempt; but ra- 
ther wonder, when I obſerve Gentlemen in the 
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Country, rich enough to ſerve the Nation in Par- 
lament, poring in Partridge's Almanack, to find 
out the Events of the Year at home and abroad; 
not daring to propoſe a Hunting: Match, till Gad- 
lury or he have fixed the Weather. 

WILL allow either of the two I have men- 
tioncd, or any other of the Fraternity, to be not 
only Aſtrologers, but Conjurers too, if I do not 
produce a hundred Initances in all their Alma- 
nacks, to convince any reaſonable Man, that 
they do not ſo much as underſtand common 
Grammar and Synrax; that they are not able to 
ſp eil any Word out of the uſual Road, nor even 
in their Prefaces write common Senſe or intelli- 
— Engliſh. * 2 1 and 

redictions, they are ſuch as will equally ſuit any 
Age or Country in the World. This Month 4 
certain great Perſon will be threaten'd with 
Death or Sickneſs. This the News-papers will 
tell them; for there we find at the end of the Year, 
that no Month paſſes without the Death of ſome 
Perſon of Note; and it would be hard if it 
ſhould be otherwiſe, when there are at leaſt two 
thouſand Perſons of Note in this Kingdom, many 
of them old, and the Almanack-maker has the 
Liberty of chuſing the ſicklieſt Seaſon of the Year 
where he may fix his Prediction. Again, This 
Month an Eminent Cler will be preferr'd; 
of which there may be H » half of 
them with one Foot in the Grave. Then ſuch 4 
Planet in ſuch a Houſe ſhews great Machinations, 
Plats and Conſiracies, that may in time be brought 
to Light : After which, if we hear of any Diſco- 
very, the Aſtrologer gets the Honour; if * 
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his Pred ction ſtill ſtands good. And at laſt, 
God preſerve King William from all kis open and 
fecret Enomies, Amen. When it the King ſhould 
happen to have died, the Aſtrologer plainly fore. 
told it; otherwiſe it paſſes but for the pious Eja. 
culation of a loyal Subject: Though it unlucki- 
ly happen'd in ſome of their Alman:cks, that 

r King William was pray d for nan Months 
after he was dead, becaule it fell out that he died 
about the beginning ot the Lear. 

To mention no more of their impertinent 
Prediftions: What have we to do wich their 
Advertiſements about Pil's and Drink for he 
Venereal Diſeaſe? Or their mutual Quarrels in 
Verſe and Proſe of Vbig and Tory, wherewith 
the Stars have little ro do ? 

HavinNGs long obſerved and lamented theſe, 
and a hundred other Abuſes of this Art, too 
redious to repeat, I refolved to proceed in a 
new Way, which I doubt not will be to the 

al Satisfaction of the Kingdom: I can this 

ear produce but a Specimen of what I deſign 
for the future; having employ'd molt part of 
my Time in adjuſting and correcting the Cal- 
culations I made ſome Years paſt, becauſe I 
would offer noching to the World of which I 
am not as fully ſatisfied, as that I am now alive. 
For theſe two laſt Years I have not failed in 
above one or two Particulars, and thoſe of no 


very great Moment. I exactly foretold the Mit- 
carriage at Toulon, with all its Particulars; and 
the L266 of Admiral Shovel, tho? I was miſtaken 
as to the Day, placing that Accident about 
thirty-fax Hours ſooner than it happen d; but 

| upon 
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upon reviewing my Schemes, I quickly found 
the Cauſe of that Error. I likewiſe foretold 


the Bartel of Amanza to the very Day and 
Hour, with the Loſs on both Sides, and the 
Conſequences thereof. All which l thewea to 
ſome Friends many Months before they hap- 
pened, that is, I gave them Papers ſealed up, 
to open at ſuch a Time, after which they were 
at liberty to read them; and there they found 
my Predictions true in every Article, except 
one or two, very minute. 

As for the few following Predictions I now 
offer the World, I forbore to publiſh them till 
had peruſed the ſeveral Almanacks for the 
Year we are now enter'd on. I find them all 
in the uſual Strain, and I beg the Reader will 
compare their Manner wich mine: And here 
I make bold to tell the World, that I lay the 
whole Credit of my Art upon the Truth of theſe 
Predictions; and I will be content, that Par- 
trid;e, and the reſt of his Clan, may hoot me 
for a Cheat and Impoſtor, if I fail in any fingle 
Particular of Moment. l believe, any Man who 
reads this Paper, will look upon me to be at 
leait a Perſon cf as much Honeſty and Un- 
derſtanding, as a common Maker of Alma- 
nacks, I do not lurk in the Dark; I am not 
wholly unknown in the World; I have ſet my 
Name at length, ro be a Mark of Infamy to 
M :nkind, if they ſhall find I deceive them. 

N one Thing I muſt detire ro be forgiven, 
that I tals more ſparingly of Home-Affairs: As 
it will be Imprudence to diicover Secrets of 
State, ſo it wou'd be dangerous to my * 

2 | at 
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but in ſmaller Matters, and that are not hed po 
lick Confequence, I ſhall be very free; and the 
Truth of my Conjectures will as much a 
from theſe as the other. As for the m 
nal Events abroad in France, Flanders, Italy and 
Spain, I ſhall make no Scruple to predict them 
in plain Terme: Some of them are of Impor- 
tance, and I hope I ſhall ſeldom miſtake the Day 
they will happen; therefore, I think good to 
inform the Reader, that I all along make uſe 
of the Old Style obſerved in Exgland, which I 
defire he will compare with that of the News- 
Papers, at the Time they relate the Actions I 
mention. 

I Mus T add one Word more: I know it 
hach been the Opinion of ſeveral of the Learn- 
ed, who think well enough of the true Art of 
Afrology, That the Stars do only incline, and 
not force the Actions or Wills of Men: And 
therefore, however I may proceed by Right 
Rules, yet I cannot in Prudence fo confidently 
2 Events will follow exactly as I predict 

I noPE I have — conbear's this Ob- 
jection, which in ſome Caſes is of no little 
Weight. For Example: A Man may, by the 
Influence of an over-ruling Planet, be diſpoſed 
or inclined ro Luft, Rage, or Avarice, and 
by the Force of Reaſon overcome that bad In- 
fluence; and this was the Caſe of Socrates : But 
as the great Events of the World uſually depend 
upon Numbers of Men, it cannot be expected 
they ſhould all unite to croſs their Inclinations, 


from purſuing a general Defign, wherein they 
| Unank 
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unanimouſly agree. Beſides the Influence of the 
Stars reaches to many Actions and Events which 
are rot any way in the Power of Reaſon; as 
Sickneſs, Death, aud what we commonly call 
Accidents, with many more, needleſs to 

Bu r now it is Time to proceed to my Pre- 
ditions, which I have begun to calculate from 
the 2008 that the Sus enters into — 
this I take to be properly the Beginning of the 
natural Year. I purſue them to the Time that 
he enters Libra, or ſomewhat more, which is 
the buſy Period ot the Tear. The Remainder 
[ have not yet adjuſted, upon account of ſeve- 
ral Impediments needleſs here to mention: Be- 
fides, I muſt remind the Reader again, that this 
is but a Specimen of what I defign in ſucceed- 
ing Years to treat more at large, it I may have 
Liberty and Encouragement. 

Mx firſt Prediction is but a Trifle, yet I will 
mention it, to ſhew how ignorant thoſe ſottiſh 
Pretenders to Aſtrology are in their own Con- 
cerns: It relates to Partridge the Almanack- 
maker; I have conſulted the Stars of his Na- 
tivity by my own Rules, and find he will infal- 
libly die upon the 29th of March next, about 
Eleven at Night, of a raging Fever; therefore 
I adviſe him to conſider of it, and ſettle his 
Affairs in time. | 


Tre Month of APRIL will be obſerva- 


ble for the Death of many Perſons. On 
the 4th will die the Cardinal ds Noailles, Arch- 
biſhop of Paris: On the 11th the young Prince 
of Aſturias, Son to the Duke of Anjos: On the 
14th a great Peer of this Realm will die at bis 

Country 


— 
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Country Houſe: On the 19th an old Layman of 
great Fame for Learning: and on the 23d an 
eminent Goldſmithin Lombard-Street. I could 
mention others, both at Home and Abroad, if 
I did not conſider it is of very little Uſe or In- 
ſtruction to the Reader, or to the World. 

As to Publick Affairs: On the 7th of this 
Month there will be an Inſurrection in Dauphin, 
occaltion'd by the Oppreſſions of the People, 
which will not be quieted in ſome Months. 

ON the 15th will be a violent Storm on the 
South-Eaſt Coaſt of France, which will deſtroy 
3 Ships, and ſome in the very Har- 


2 2 will 2 — for the Revolt of 
2 whole Province or Kingdom, excepting one 
City, by which the Affairs of a ns Nis 
in the Alliance will take a better Face. 

M a y, _ common Conjectures, will be 
no very buſy Month in Ezrope, but very fignal 
for the Death of the Dauphin, which will hap- 
pen on the 7th, after a ſhort Fir of Sickneſs, and 

ievous Torments with the Strangury. He dies 

{s lamented by the Court than the Kingdom. 

ON the gth a Mareſchal of France will break 
his Leg by a Fall from his Horſe. I bave not 
been able to diſcover whether he will then die 
or not. 

On the 11th will begin a moſt important 
Siege, which the Eyes of all Europe will be up- 
on: I cannot be more particular; for in rela- 
ting Affairs that fo nearly concern the Confede- 
rates, and confequen:ly this Kingdom, I am 
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forced to conkne myſelf, for ſeveral Reaſons very 
obvious to the Reader. 

On the 15th News will arrive of a very 
ſurprizing Event, than which nothing could be 
more unexpected. 

ON the 19th three noble Ladies of this King- 
dom will, against all E jon, prove with 
Child, to the great Joy of their Husbands. 

On the 23d a famous Buffoon of the Play- 
houſe will die a ridiculous Death, ſuitable to his 
Vocation. 

Ju NE. This Month will be diſtinguiſh'd at 
home, by the utter diſperſing ot thoſe ridiculous 


_ deluded Enthuſiaſts, commonly called the Pro- 


phets; occaſion d chiefly by ſeeing the Time 
come, that many of their Prophecies ſhouid be 
fulkl.'d, and then finding themſelves deceiv'd by 
contrary Events. It is indeed to be admir'd how 
any Deceiver can be ſo weak, to foretel Things 
near at hand, when a very few Months muſt of 
necetli:y diſcover the Impoſture to all the World; 
in this Point leſs prudent than common Alma. 
nack-makers, who are ſo wiſe to wander in 
Generals, and talk dubiouſly, and leave to the 
Reader the Buſineſs of interpreting. 

Ox the iſt of this Month a French General 


will de killed by a random Shot of a Cannon- 


Ball. 

ON the 6th a Fire will break out in the Sub- 
urbs of Paris, which will deftroy above a thou- 
ſand Houſes; and ſeems to be the fareboding 
se 
rope, about the of the following Month. 
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On the 1oth a Bartel will be fought, 
which wiil beg] Sw of the Clock in the 
Afternoon, and laſt till Nine at Night witt. great 
Obſtinacy, but no very deciſive Event. I ſhall 
not name the Place, for the Reaſons aforeſaid; 
but the Commanders on each left Wing will be 
killed. —<—— I fee Bonfires, and hear the Noiſe 
of Guns for a Victory. 

On the 14th there will be a falſe Report of 
the French King's Death. 

On the 2oth Cardinal Portocarero will die 
of a Dyſentery, with great Suſpicion of Poiſon; 
but the Report ot his Intention to revolt to King 
Charles, will prove falſe. 

JuLy. The sch of this Month a certain 
General will, by a glorious Action, recover the 
tation he by former Misfortunes. 

N the 12th a great Commander will die 2 
Priſoner in the Hands of his Enemies. 

On the 14th a ſhameful Diſcovery will be 
made of a Frexch Jeſuir, giving Poiſon to a 
foreign General; and 3 
ture, will make wonderful Diſcoveries. 

IN ſhort, this will prove a Month of great 
Action, if I might have Liberty to relate the 
Particulars. | 

Ar Home, the m_ = > 
nator will ha; on 15th at his County 
Houſe, — + Age and Dilcates 

Boer that which will make this Month me- 
morable to all Poſterity, is the Death of the 
French King, Lewis the Fourteenth, after 1 
Wec.?s Sickneſs at Marli, which will happen 
on the 29th, about Six o Clock in the * 
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t ſeems to be an Effect of the Gout in his 
Stomach, followed by a Flux. And in three 
Days after Monſieur Chamillard will follow his 
M.,aſter, dying ſuddenly of an Apoplexy 


IN chis Month likewiſe an Ambeſſador will 
die in London; bur I cannot aſſign the Day. 

AuGusT. The Affairs of France will ſeem 

Change for a while under the Duke 

of Burgundy's Adminiſtration ; but the Genius 


A YouNG Admiral, of noble Birth, does 
likewiſe this Month gain immortal Honour by 
2 great Atchievement. 

Tus Affairs of Poland are this Month en- 


peror. 
I caNNoT omit one particular Accident 
here ar Home ; that near the Lnd of this Month 
K 2 much 
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much Miſchief will be done at Bartholemery 
Fair, by the Fall of a Booth. 

SEPTEMBER. This Month begins with a 
very ſurprizing Fit of Froſty Weather, which 
will laſt near twelve Days. 

Tux Pope having long languiſh'd laſt Month, 
the Sweliings in his Legs breaking, and the Fleſh 
mortifying, will die on the 11th Inſtant; and 
in three Weeks Time, after a mighty Conteſt, 
be fucceeded by a Cardinal of the Imperial 
Faction, but Native of Tuſcauy, who is now 
about ſixty one Years old. 

TRE French Army acts now wholly on the 
Defenſive, ſtrongly fortified in their Trenches; 
and the young French King ſends Overtures for 
a Treaty of Peace by the Duke of Mantua; 
which, becauſe it is a Matter of State that con- 
— IINERY I ſhall ſpeak no farther 

Ic. 

I SHALL add but one Prediction more, and 
that in myſtical Terms, which ſhall be included 
in a Verſe out of Virgil, 


Alter erit jam Tethys, & altera que vebat Arg), 
Delectos Heroas. 


Uro the 25th Day of this Month, the ful- 
filling of this Prediction will be manifeſt do 
every Body. 

THrs is the fartheſt I have proceeded in my 
Calculations for the preſent Year. I do not 
pretend, that theſe are all the great Events 
which wiil happen in this Period, bur that thoſe 
1 have fet down will infallibly come to mw 
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It will perhaps {till be objected, why I have not 
ſpoke more particularly of Affairs at Home, or 
ot the Succels of our Armies Abroad, which | 
might, and could very largely have done; bur 
hole in Power have wiſely diſcourag'd Men 
from meddiing in publick Concerns, and I 
was reioivd by no means to give the leaſt Of- 
fence. This I will venture ro fay, Thar it will 
be a glorious Campaign for the Allies, wherein 
the Engliſßhi Forces, both by Sea and Land, will 
have their tull Share of Honour: That her 
Majeity Q11cen ANNE will continue in Flealth 
and Profperity: And that no ill Accident will 
arrive to any in the chict Miniſtry. 

As to tlie particular Events I have mention'd, 
the Readers may judge by the fuifiling of et, 
whether I am on the Level wich common Aſtro- 
lozers; who, with an old paul:ry Cant, and a 
few Poihooks for Planets, to amule the Vulgar, 
have, in my Opinion, too long been fuffer'd to 
abuſe the World: But an honett Phy ſician ought 
not to be deipis'd, becaule etre are ſuch Things 
as Mountebanks. I hope I have ſome Share of 
Reputation, which I would not willingly for- 
feit for a Frolick or Humour: And I believe no 
Gentieman, who reads this Paper, will look 
upon it to be of the fame Caſt or Mould with 
the common Scribblers that are every Day 
hawk'd abour. My Fortune has placed me 
above the little Regard of Scribbling for a few 
Pence, which I neither value or want: There- 
fore let no wiſe Men too haſtily condemn this 
Eſlay, intended for a good Deſign, to cultivate 
and improve an ancient Art, long in Diſgrace, 
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by having : lien into mean and unskilful Hands. 
A litle Time wil determine whether I have 
deceived others or myſelf; and I thiak it is no 
very unreatonable Requeit, that Men would 
pleaſe to ſuſpend their Judgments till then. I 
was once of the Opinion with thoſe who deſpi 
all Predictions from the Stars, till in the Year 
1686, a Man of Quilry ſhew'd me, written in 
his Album, That the mott learned Afﬀronomer, 
C.iptain H. aſſured him, he would never be- 
lieve any thing of the Stars Influence, if there 
were not a great Revolution in Exgland in the 
Vear 1688. Since that Time I began to have 
other Thoughts, and after eighteen Years dili- 
= Study and Application, I think | have no 
eaſon tu repent cf my Pa.ns. I ſhall derain 
the Re:cer no longer, than to let him know, 
that the Account I defign to give of next Year's 
Events, ſhall take in the principal Affairs that 
in Exrope; and it I be denied the Li- 
berty of offering it to my own Country, I ſhall 
appeal to the learned World, by _ 
in Latin, and giving order to have it printed in 
Holland, 


THE 
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THE 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Of the Firſt of 
Mr. BIckERSTA 's Predictions; 


BEING AN 


ACCOUNT 


Or the DEATH of 


Mr. Partridge, the Almanack-maker 
Upon the 29th Inſtant. 


Ina LETTER to a Perſon of Honour. 


Written in the Year 1708. 


S 


N Obedience to your Lordſhip's 
Commands, as well as to ſatisfy 
a my own Curioſmy, I have tor 
Be ſome Days paſt enquired con- 
c(ctantly after Partriage the Al- 


ARE — or whom it was 
d in Mr. Bickerſtaf's Predictions, pub- 
K 4 liſh'd 
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liſn'd about a Month ago, that he ſhould die 
the 22th Inftart about Eleven at Night of a ra- 
ging Fever. I had fome fort of Knowledge of 
him when I was employ'd in the Revenue, be- 
cauſe he uſed every Year to preſent me with his 
Almanack, as he did other Gentlemen, upon 
the Score of ſome little Gratui:ty we gave him. 
I aw him accidentally once or twice about ten 
Days before he dizd, and obſerved he began 
very much to droop and languiſh, tho” I hear 
his Friends did not ſeem to apprehend him in 
any Danger. About two or three Days ago he 
grew ill, was confin'd firſt to his Chamber, and 
in a few Hours after to his Bed, where Dr. Caſe 
and Mrs. Kirleus were ſent for to viſit, and to 
preſcribe to him. Upon this Intelligence I ſent 
thrice every Day one Servant or other to en- 
quire after his Health, and Yeſterday, about 
Four in the Afrernoon, Word was brought me 
that he was paſt Hopes: Upon which, I pre- 
vailed with myſelf to go and fee him, partly out 
of Commiſeration, and I confeſs, parily out cf 
Curiofity. He knew me very well, ſeem'd ſur- 
prized at my Condeſcention, and made me 
Compliments upon it as well as he could, in the 
Condition he was. The People about him faid, 
he had been for ſome Time delirious ; but when 
I faw him, he had his Underſtanding as well as 
ever I knew, and ſpake ſtrong and hearty, with- 
out any ſeeming Uneaſineſs or Conſtraint. After 
J had told him how ſorry I was to ſee him in 
thoſe melancholy Circumſtances, and faid ſome 
other Civilities, ſuitable ro the Occaſion, I de- 


fired him to tell me treely and ingeniouſly, _ 
ther 
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ther the Predictions Mr. Bickerſtaff had pub- 
liſh'd relating to his Death, had not too much 
affected worked on his Imagination. He 
conte{s'd he had often had it in his Head, but 
never with much Apprehenſion, till about a Fort- 
night before; ſince which Time it had the per- 
petual Poſſeſſion of his Mind and Thoughts, 
and he did verily believe was the true natural 
Cauſe of his preſent Diſtemper: For, ſaid he, 
I am thoroughly perſuaded, and I think I have 
very good Reaſons, that Mr. Bickerſtaff ſpoke 
altogether by Gueſs, and knew no more what 
will happen this Year, than I did myſelf. I told 
him his Diſcourſe ſurprized me; and I would 
be glad he were in a State of Health to be able 
to tell me what Reaſon he had to be convinc'd 
of Mr. Bickerſtaff's Ignorance. He reply'd, I 
am a poor ignorant Fellow, bred to a mean 
Trade, yet I have Senſe enough to know that 
all Pretences of — by 1 are 
Deceits, tor this manifeſt Reaſon, becauſe the 
Wiſe and the Learned, who can only know 
—_— — be any > this hey do 
unanimouſly agree to at and deſpiſe it; 
and none but the poor ignorant Vulgar give it 
any Credit, and that only upon the Word of 
ſuch filly Wretches as I and my Fellows, who 
can hardly write or read. I then asked him 
why he had not calculzed his own Nativity, 
to ſee whether it agreed with Bicterſtaf s Pre- 
diction ? At which he ſhook his Head, and faid, 
Oh! Sir, this is no Time for jeſting, but for 
repenting thoſe Fooleries, as I do now from 
the very Bottom of my Heart. By what I can. 
R 5 gather 
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her from you, faid I, the Obſervations and 
redictions = printed, with your Almanacks, 
were meer Impoſitions on the People. He re- 
* if it were otherwiſe I ſhould have the 

to anſwer for. We have a common Form 
for all thoſe Things: As to foretelling the Wea- 
ther, we never meddle with that, but leave it 
to the Printer, who takes it out of any old Al- 
manack, as he thinks fit; the reſt was my own 


which now cannot call to mind; and I fear 
] have already tired your Lordſhip. I ſhall 
only add one Circumſtance, That on his Death- 


bed he declared himſeif a Nonconformiſt, and 
had a Fanatick Preacher to be his ſpiritual Guide. 
After half an Hour's Converſation I tock my 
leave, being half ſtifled by the Cloſeneſs of the 
Rocm. [I imagined he could not hold out long, 
and therefore withdrew to a little Coffee-houſe 
hard by, leaving a Servant at the Houſe wich 
Orders to come immediately, and tell me, as 
near as he could, the Minute when Partridge 
thould expire, which was not above two Hours 
after; when, looking upon my Watch, I found 
it to be above five Minutes Wr 
1 hic 
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which it is clear that Mr. Bickerſtaff was mi- 
ſtaken almoſt four Hours in his Calculation. In 
the other Circumſtances he was exact 
Bur whether he has not been the Cauſe of 
poor Man's Death, as well as the Predictor, = 
be very reaſonably diſpured. However, it in 

be confeſs d the Matter is odd enough, 


This 


This Piece being on the ſame Subject, and very 
rare, we have thought fit to add it, though 


not ritten by the ſame Hand. 


N. B. In the Dub/iz Edition it is ſaid to be written 
by the late N. Rowe, Eſq, which is a Miſtake. 


ä — 


Squire Bicx ERST ATT Detected; 


OR, THE 


Aſtrological ImyosTor Convicted, 
BY. 


Student in Phyſick and Aſtrology. 
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Country of thoſe Services, that, in my double 


ity, I daily offer the Publick. 
HAT great Provocations I have receiv'd, 
let the impartial Reader judge, and how un- 
willingly, even in my own Defence, I now 
enter the Liſts againit Falſnood. Ignorance and 
Envy: But Lam exaſperzred, at length, to drag 
out this Cacus from the Den ot Obſcurity where 
he lurks, detect him by the Light of thoſe Stars 
he has fo im ly traduced, and ſhew there's 
not a M in the Skies fo pernicious and 
malevolent to Mankind, as an ignorant Pre- 
tender to Phyſick and Aſtrology. I ſhall not 
directly fall on the many groſs Errors, nor ex- 
py the notorious Abſurdities of this proſtituted 
ibeller, till I have let the learned World fairly 


into the Controverſy depending, and then leave 
the unprejudiced to j of the Merits and Ju- 
Rice of the Cauſe. 958 l 


Ir was towards the c_— the Year 
1707, when an im am crept into 
the World, intituled, PredifFiows, &c. by Iſaac 
Bickerſtaff, „ r Amongſt the many arro- 

Aſſertions laid down by that lying Spirit of 
ination, he was pleas d to pitch on the Car- 
dinal de Noailles and myſelf, among many other 
eminent and illuſtrious Perſons, that were to die 
within the Compaſs of the enſuing Year ;- and 
peremptorily fixes the Month, Day, and Heur 
of our Deaths: This, I think, is ſporting with 


great Men, and publick Spirits, to the Scandal 
of Religion, and Reproach of Power; and if 
ſovereign Princes and Aſtrologers muſt make 
Diverſion tor the Vulgar-— Why then —_—_ 
1 
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fay I, to all Governments, Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil. But, I thank my better Stars, I am alive 
to confront this falſe and audacious Predictor, 
and to make him rue the Hour he ever affronted 
2 Man of Science and Reſentment. The Car- 
dinal 8 1 he pleaſes . 
him; as hi is a , 2 
Pa l r 
Juſtification; I ſhall only aſſure the World he is 
alive but as he was bred to Letters, and is 
Maſter of a Pen, let him uſe it in his own De- 
fence. In the mean time I ſhall preſent the 
Publick with a faichful Narrative of the unge- 


A True 
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A True and Impartial 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF 


Iſaac Bickerflaff, fla; 
Againſt Me—— _. 


9 


EF -- HE 28th of March, Anne Dom. 
SW: 1708, being the Night this 

*L 1 Sham- Prophet had ſo impa- 
=> dently fix d for my laſt, which 

Fay 8 made little Impreſſion on my- 
— ſelf; but I cannot anſwer for my 
whole Fam _—_ for my Wiſe, wich a Concern 
more than prevailed on me to take fome- 


What to ſweat for n Cold; and, between the 
Hours 
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Hours of eight and nine, to go to Bed: The 


Maid, as ſhe was warming my Bed, with a Curi- 


oſity natural to young Wenches, runs to the 
Window, and asks of one paſling the Street, 
who the Bell told for? Dr. Partridge, fays he, 
that famous Almanacx- maker, who died ſudden- 
ly this Evening: The poor Girl provoked, told 
him he ly'd like a Raſcal; the other very ſe- 
dately reply'd, the Sexton had fo informed him, 
and it falſe, he was to blame for impoſing upon 
a Stranger. She asked a ſecond, and a third, 
as they paſſed, and every one was in the fame 
Tone. Now I con't ſay theſe are Accompli 
ces to a certain Aſtrological Squire, and t 
one Bickerſtaff might be ſauntring thereabour*; 
becauſe I will aſſert nothing here but what l 
dare atteſt, and plain Matter of Fact. M 
Wife ar this fell into a violent Diſorder; and 
muſt own I was a little diſcompoſed at the Odd- 
neſs of the Accident. In the mean time one 
knocks at my Door, Betty runs down, and open- 
ing, finds a ſober grave Perſon, who modeſtly 
enquires if this was Dr. Partriadge's ? She taking 
him for ſorne cautious City-Patient, that came at 
that time for Privacy, ſhews him into the Dining- 
Room. As ſoon as I could — * myſelf, ! 
went to him, and was ſurprized to find my 
Gentleman mounted on a Table with a two- 
foot Rule in his Hand, meaſuring my Walls, 
and raking the Dimenfionsof the Room. Pray 
Sir, ſays |, not to interrupt you, have you any 
Bulinefs with me? Only, Sir, replies he, order 
the Girl to bring me a better Light, for this 
| b 
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is but a very dim one. Sir, Says I, my Name 
is Partridge: Oh! the Doctor's Brother, be- 
l:ke, cries he; the Stair-Caſe, I believe, and 
theſe two Apartments hung in cloſe Mourning, 
will be ſufficient, and only a Strip of Bays round 
the other Rooms. The Doctor muſt needs die 
rich, he had great Dealings in his Way for many 
Years; if he had no Family-Coat, you had as 
good uſe the Scutcheons of the Company, they 
are as ſhowiſh, and wil look as magnificent as 
it he was deſcended from the Blood-Royal. 
With that I aſſumed a greater Air of Autho- 
rity, and demanded who emplo;'d him, or how 
he came there? Why, I was ſent, Sir, by the 
Company of Undertakers, fays he, and they 
were employed by the honeſt Gentleman, who 
is Executor to the good Doctor departed; and 
our raſcally Porter, I believe, is fallen faſt 

with the black Cloth and Sconces, or he had 
been here, and we might have been tacking up 
2 Sir, fays I, pray be advisd by a 
riend, and make the beſt 18 of 
my Doors, for I hear my Wite's Voice, (which 


the by, is pretty diſtinguiſhable) and in rhat 
I ſtands a good Cudgel, 
which Somebody has felt ere now; if that 


light in her Hands, and ſhe know the Buſineſs 


ou come about, without conſulting the Stars, 


1 can aflure you it will be employed very much 


to the Detriment of your Perſon. Sir, cries he, 
bowing wich great Civility, I ive extreme 
Grief for the Log of the diſorders you 


a little at preſent, but early in the Morning LI 
wait 
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wait on you, With all neceſſary Materials. Now 
I mention no Mr. Bick-rſtaff, nor do I ſay, that 
a certain Star-gazing Squire has been playing 
my Executor betore his time; bur I leave the 
WoOrid to judge, and if he puts Things and 
Things fairly together, it won't be much wide 
of the Mark. 

WELL, once more I got my Doors cios'd, 
and prepare for Bcd, in hopes of a little Re- 

le after ſo many ruffling Adventures; juſt as 

was putting out my Light in order to it, an- 
other bounces as hard as he can knock; I open 
the Window, and ask who's there, and what 
he wants? I am Ned the Sexton, replies he, and 
come to know whether the Doctor left any 
Orders for a Funeral Sermon, and where he is 
to be laid, and whether his Grave is to be piain 
or bricked? Why, Surah, fays I, you know me 
well enough; you know I am not dead, and 
how dare you affront me after this manner? 


Alack-a-day, replies the Fellow, why tis in 


Print, and the whole 'Town knows you are dead; 
why, there's Mr. White the Joiner is but fitting 
Screws to your Coth. he'll be here wirh it in 
an Inſtant; he was afraid you would have wan: ed 
it before this time. Sirrah, Sirrah, ſays I, you 
mall know to-morrow to your Coſt that I am 
alive, and alive l.ke ro be. Why "us ſtrange, 
Sir, fays he, you thould make ſuch a Secret of 
your Death to us that are your Neighbours, it 
looks as if you had a Deſign tc defraud the 
Church of its Dues; and let me teil you, for 
one that has lived fo long by the Heavens, that's 

unhand- 
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unhandſomely done Hit, hiſt, ſays another 
Rogue that ſtood by bim, away Doctor, in 
your Flannel Gear as faſt as you can, for here's 
2 whole Pack of Diſmals coming to you with 
their black Equipage , and how indecent will 
it look for you to ſtand trigh ning Folks at your 
Window, when you ſhould have been in your 
Coffin this three Hours? In ſhort, what with 
Undertake's, Imbalmers, Joiners, Sextons, and 
your damn'd Elegy-Hawkers, upon a late Pra- 
ctitioner in Phyſick and Aſtrology, I got not 
one Wink of Sleep that Night, nor icarce a 
Moment's Reſt ever ſince. Now I doubt not 
bur this villanous *Squire has the [mpudence to 
aſſert, that theſe are entirely Strangers to him; 
he, good Man, knows nothing of the Matter, 
and honeſt Iſaac Bickerſtaff, I warrant you, is 
more a Man of Honour, than to be an Accom- 
plice with a Pack of Raſcals, that walk the Streets 
on Nizh's, and diſturb good People in their Beds; 
but he is out, if he thinks the whole World is 
blind; for there is one obn Partriage can ſmell 
a Knave as far as Grubſtreet, tho? he lies in the 
moſt exalted Garret, and writes himſelt Squire: 
But Fil keep my Temper, and proceed in the 
Narration. | 
cov p not ſtir out of Doors for the Space 
of three Months after this, but preſently one 
comes up to me in the Street; Mr. Partridge, 
that Coffin you was laſt buried in I have not 
been yet paid for: Doctor, cries another 
How d'ye think People can live by making ot 
Graves tor nothing? Next time you die, you 
| may 
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may e en toll out the Bell yourſelf for Ned. A 
third Rogue tips me by the Elbow, and won- 
ders how l his the Conſcience to ſneak abroad 
without paying my Funeral Lord, 
fays one, I durſt have ſwore that was honeſt Dr. 
e but poor Man, he 
is gone. I beg your Pardon, ſays another, 

look ſo like my old Acquaintance that l 

conſult on ſome private Occafions ; but alack, 
he's gone the way ' of  Pid— Lock. look, 
look, cries a third, after a competent Space of 
ſtaring at me; would not one think our Neigh- 
bour, the Almanack-maker, was crept out of 
his Grave to take Yother Peep at the Stars in 
this World, and ſhew how much he is improv'd 


in Fortune-telling by having taken a Journey to 


the very Reader of our Pariſh, a good 
erſon, has .ſent two or three 


or ſend him ſufficient Reaſons to the contrary ; 
or. Xt 4. 4— in any other Parith, 
ro e m e, as the Act requires. 
My poor Wi is almoſt run diftratted with 


call'd Widow Partridge, when ſhe knows 
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Bur to ſhew how far the wicked Spirit of 
» Malice and Reſentment can h 


» 'd with Hour-glaſſes, 
» Spades and Skeletons, with 
an Epitaph as confidently written to abuſe me, 
and my Profeſſion, as if I had been under 
theſe rwenty Years. 

AND, after ſuch barbarous Treatment as 
this, can the World blame me, when I ask, 
What is become of the Freedom of an Eng- 
Iban? And where is the Liberty and Pro- 
perty that my old giorious Friend came over 
to aſſert? We have drove Popery out of the 
Nation, and ſent Siavery to foreign Climes. 
The Arts only remain in Bondage, when a Man 
of Science and Character ſhall be openly in- 
ſulted in the midſt of the many uſeful Services 
he is daily paying the Publick. Was it ever 
heard, even in Turkey or Algiers, that a State- 
Aftrologer was banter'd out of his Life by an 
ignorant Impoſtor, or bawÞ'd out of the World 
a Pack of villanous, deep-mouth'd Hawkers ? 
I print Almanacke, and publiſh Adver- 
tiſements; though I produce Certificates under 


the Miniſters and Church-wardens Hands I am 


Jive, 
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alive, and atteſt the fame on Oath. at Quarter- 
Seſſions, out comes a full and true Relation of 
the Death and Interment of Jobn Partridge ; 
Truth is bore down, Atteſtations neglected, 
the Teſtimony of ſober Perſons deſpiſed, and a 
Man is looked upon by his Neighbours as if he 
had been ſeven Years dead, and is buried alive in 
the midſt of his Friends and Acquaintance. 
Now can any Man of common Senſe think 
it conſiſtent with the Honour of my Profeſſion, 
and not much beneath the Dignity of a Philo- 
ſopher, to ſtand bawling before his own Door ? 
Alive! Alive Ho! The famous Dr. Par- 
fridze ! No Counterfeit, but all alive 
As if I had the twelve Celeſtial Monſters of the 
Zodiack to thew within, or was forced for a 
Livelihood to turn Retailer to May and Bartho- 
lomew Fairs. Therefore, if her Majeſty would 
but graciouſly be pleaſed to think a Hardſhip 
of this Nature worthy her Royal Confideration, 
and the next Parl--m.-t, in their great Wiſdom 
caſt bur an Eye towards the deplorable Caſe of 
their old Philomath, that annually beſtows his 
poetical good Wiſhes on them, I am ſure there 
is one Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; would foon be 
truſs d up for his bloody Predictions, and put- 
ting good Subjects in Terror of their Lives: 
And * — ba _— a Man by 
way of Prophecy, and bury him in a pri 
Los. — 5 a Lord or Com Canal” 
as legally entitle him to the preſent Poſſeſſion 
of Tyburn, as if he robb'd on the Highway, or 
cut your Throat in Bed: 
I SHALL 
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I SHALL demonſtrate to the Judicious, that 
France and Rowe are at the Bottom of this hor- 
rd Conſpiracy againſt me; and that C it 
aforeſaid is a Popiſh Emiſſary, has paid his Vi- 
fits to St. Germains, and is now iu the Meaſures 
of Lewis XIV. That in artempring my Re- 
putation, there is a general Maflacre of Learn- 
ing degned in theſe Realms; and through my 
Sides there is a Wound given to ali the Proteſtant 
Almanack-makers in the Uuniverle. 


Vivat Regina. 


| Vol. I. L AVIN- 
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VINDICATION 


OF 


Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Elq; 


AGAINST 


What is objefted to him by Mr. P'a x- 


TRIDGE in his Almanack for the 
preſent Year 1709. 


By the ſaid Is aac BICKERSTAFE, Eſq; 


Written inthe Year 1709. 


e 


R. Partridge hath been lately plea- 
| ſed to treat me after a very 
Manner, in that which is called, 
bis Almanack for the preſent 
I Year: Such Uſage is very unde- 
— cent from one Gentleman to and- 

ther, and does not at all contribute to the Diſcove- 


r 1 
Diſputes 
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Diſputes of the Learned. To call a Man Fool and 
Villain, and impudent Fellow, only tor differing 
trom him in a Point merely ſpeculative, is, in 
my humble Opinion, a very improper Style for a 
Perſon of his Education. I appeal to the learned 
IWorld, whether in my laſt Year's Predictions I 
ave him the leaſt Provocation for ſuch unworthy 
—— Philoſophers have differed in all 
Ages; but the ditcreereit ar ong them have always 
differed as became Philoſoꝶhers. Scurrility and 
Pailion, in a Controverly among Scholars, is juſt 
ſo much of nothing to the Purpoſe, and at beſt, 
a tacit Confeſſion ot a weak Cauſe : My Concern 
is not ſo much for my own Reputation, as that of 
the Republic of Letters, which Mr. Partridge 
hath endeavoured to wound through my Sides. 
If Men of publick Spirit muſt be ſuperciliouſly 
treated for their ingenious Attempte, how will 
true uſeful Knowledge be ever advanced? [ 
wiſh M. Partridge knew the I houghts which 
foreign Univerſities have conceived of his un- 
generous Procecdings with me; bur | am too 
tender of his Reptration to publiſh them to the 
World. That Spirit ot Envy and Pride, which 
blaſts o many riſing Genius in our Nation, is 
yer unknown among Profe;/ors abroad: The 
N-cclitty of juſtitying myleif will excuſe my 
Vanity, when I tell the Reader that I have near 
a hundred honorary Letters from ſeveral Parts 
of Europe ſome as tar as Muſcovy) in Praiſe of 
my Per:ormance. Beiides ſeveral others, which, 
as» [ have been credibiy infornied, were open'd 
in the Poſt- Office, and never lent me. *Tis 
true, the Inqrifetion in Portugal was pleaſed to 
burn 
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burn my Predictions, and condemn the Author 
and Readers of them; but I hope at the ſime 
time, it will be conſider'd in how deplorabie 
a State Learning lies at preſet in thi: Kings 
dom: And wih the profounJett Veneration 
for crown'd Heads, | will preſime to add. that 
ic a little concerned his Majeſt; of Portugal, to 
imerpoſe his Authority in behalf of a Scholar 
and a Gen#/eman, the Subject of a Nation with 
which he is nov in ſo ſtrict an Alliance. Bur 
the other Kingdom; and States of Exrope have 
treated me with more Candor and Generoſity. 
If I had leave to print the Latin Letters tranſ- 
mitted ro me from foreizn Parts, they would 
fill a Volume, and be a full Detence agiin(t all 
that Mr. Partridze, or his Acc mplices of the 
Portugal Inquiſition, will he able to object; who, 
dy the way, are the only Enemies my Predicti- 
ons have ever met with at Home or Abroad. 
Bur I hope I know better what is due to the 
Honour of a learned Correſpondence in fo ten- 
der a Point. Yet ſome of thoſe illuſtrious 
Perſons wili perhaps excuſe me from tranicri- 
bing a Piſl:2e or two in my own Vindication. 
The moſt learned Monſieur Loibrics thus ad- 
dreſſes to me his third Let er: I/!:-ftriliro Bice 
kerſt o Aſtroloziæ inſtauratori, &c. Nlonſieur 
le Clere, quoting my Predictions in a Trexiſe 
he publiſhed iait Year, is pleaſed to fay, 173 
nuperrime Bickerſtaffius marznum illud Angliæ 


fidus Another grexv Profeſlor writing of me, 


has theſe Word:: Pickerſtaffus, nobilis Anglus, 
Aſtralogorum hujuſie Saxculi facile Princeps. 
Signior Magliabecchi, the Great Date famous 
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Library-Keeper, ſpends almoſt his whole Let- 
ter in Compliments and Praiſes. *Tis true, the 
renowned Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Utrecht, 
ſeems to differ trom me in one Article; but 
it is in a modeſt Manner, that becomes a Phi- 
loſopher; as, Pace tanti viri dixerim: And pag. 
55, he ſcems to lay the Error upon the Printer 
bas indeed it ough:) and ſays, gel forſam error 
Typozrapsi, cum alicquin Bickerſtaffius vir doctiſ. 
mus, &c. 

Ir Mr. Partridge had followed this Example 
in the Controverſy between us, he might have 
ſpared me the Trouble of juſtifying myſelf in 


fo publick a Manner. I believe few Men are 
readier to own their Errors than I, or more 


ing the Progreſs of his own 
Art, is ed © wok u 2 Attempts of 
that kind as an Invaſion of his Province. He 
g the Trach of my Predictions, exzepe i 
my icti except in 

1 Point, relating to himſelf: And to 
rate how much Men are blinded by 


its Weight. 

Wir my utmoſt Endeavours I have not 
been able to trace above two Objections ever 
made againſt the Truth of my laſt Year's Pro- 
phecies: The firſt was of a French Man, who 
was pleaſed tp publiſh to the World, — 
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Cardinal 2 Noailles was ftill 72 1 

anding the pretended Prophecy of Monſieur 
— But how far a Frenchman, a Papiſt, 
and an Enemy is to be believed in his own 
againſt an Engl:/ Proteſtant, who is true to his 
Government, | (hall leave to the candid and impar- 
tial Reader. 

T Hs other Objection is the unhappy Occa- 


| Gen of this D and reluzes to an Amis 


in my Predictions, which foretold the Death of 
Mr. Partridge, to happen on March 29, 1708. 
This he is pleaſed to contradict abſolutely in 
the Almanack he has publiſhed for the preſent 
Year, and in that y Manner (par- 
don the E ) as I have above related. 
In that Work he very roundly aſſerts, That he 
is not only now alive, but was likewiſe alive 

that very 29th of March, when I bad 
8 


rr. 
detween us; whi 

defign to handle with all Brevity, Perſpicuity, 
and Calmneſs: In this Diſpute, I am ſenſible 
the Eyes not only of Exgland, but of all Ex- 
yope, will be upon us; and the Learzed in every 
Country will, I doubt not, take part on that 
Side, where they find moſt Appearance of Reaſon 


and Truth. 
W1THOUT entring into Criticiſms of Chro- 


#ology about the Hour of his Death, I ſhall only 
prove, that Mr. Partridge is not alive. And 
my firſt Argument is thus: Above a thouſand 
Gentlemen having bought his Almanacks for 
this Year, merely ro find what he faid againit 
me; at every _ read, they would litt 

4 up 
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up their Eyes, and cr» out, betwixt Rage and 


Laughter, Thy were ſure mo Man alive ever 


writ ſuch damn'd Stuff as this. Neither did [ | 


ever hear that Opinion diſputed: So that Mr, 
Partridte lies under a Driemma, either of diſ- 
ning bis Almanack, cr allowing himſelf to 
be zo Man alive. But now if an wninformed 
Carcaſe walks ſtill about, and is pleaſed to call 
i'(elf Partridge, Mr. Bick-rſtaff does not think 
himſelf any way anſwerable for that. Neither 
had the ſaid Carcaſe any Right to beat the poor 
Boy, who happened to paſs by it in the Street, 
crving, A full and true Account of Dr. Par- 
tridge's Death, &c. 

SECONDLY, Mr. Partridge pretends to tell 
Forrunes, and recover ftolen Goods; which all 
the Pariſh ſays he muſt do by converſing with 
the Devil, and other evil Spirits: And no wiſe 
Man will ever allow he converſe perſonally 
=y either, till * — 2 . 8 

HIR DL, I wt inly prove him to 
dead, out of his own — . tor this Year, 
and from the very Paſſage which he 
to make us think him alive. He there fays, 
He is not only now alive, but <vas alſo alive 
wpor the very 29th of March, which I foretold 
he /hould die on : By this, he declares his Opi- 
nion, that a Man may be alive now, who was 
on alive a 1 And * 
there lies the Sophiſtry of this Argument. 
dares not aſſert, he was alive ever ſince that 
29th of March, but that he ix now alive, and 
was ſo on that Day. I grant the latter; for he 
did not die till Night, as appears by 5 cn 
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Account of his Death, in a Letter 4 Lord; 
and whether he is ſince revived, I leave the 


| Worid to judge. This indeed is perfect Cavil- 


linz, and I am aſhamed to dwell any longer 
upon it. | 
"FovrTHLy, I will appeal to Mr. Partridze 
himtelt, whether it be probable I could have 
been ſo indiſereet, to begin my Predictions with 
the only Falſhood that ever was pretended to be 
in them; and this in an \fiir at Home, where 
I had fo many O7porrunicies to be ext; and 
mult have given ſuch E againſt me to 
a Perſon of Mr. Partridze's Wit and Learning, 
who, if he could poſſibly have raiſed one ſingle 
Objection more againſt the Truth of my Pro- 
phecies, would haraly have ſpared me. 
AND here I mutt take Occaſion to 
the above-mentioned Writer of the Relation of 
Mr. Partridze's Death, in a Letter to a Lord; 
who was pleaſed to tax me with a Miftike of 
four <hole Hours in my Calculation of that 
Event. I muſt confeſs, this Cenſure pronoin- 
ced with an Air of Certainty, in a Matter that 
{> nearly concerned me, and by a grave judi- 
cin. Author, moved me not a little. But tho? 
I was at that time out of Town, yet ſeveral of 
my Friends, whoſe Curioſity had led them to 
be exactly informed (for as to my own part, 
having no Doubt at all in the Matter, I never 
once thought of it) aſlured me, I compured to 
ſomething under half an Hour; which (I ſpeak 
my private Opinion) is an Error of no ver 
great Magnitude, that Men ſhould railz a Cla- 
mour about it. I ſhall only fey, ic would nct 
L 5 be» 
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be amiſs, if that Author would henceforth be 
more tender of other Mens Reputations as well 
as his own. It is well there were no more 
Miſtakes of that kind; if there had, I preſume 
he would have told me of them with as little Cere- 
mony. 

THERE is one Objection againſt Mr. Par- 
triages Death, which I have ſometimes met 
with, though indeed very ſlightly offered, That he 
ftill continues to write Almanacks. But this is 
no more than what is common to all that Pro- 
teſhon'; Gadbury, Poor Robin, Dove, Ming, and 
ſeveral others, do yearly publiſh their Alma- 
nacks, though ſeveral of them have been dead 
ſince before the Revolution. Now the natural 
Reaſon of this I take to be, that whereas it is 
the Privilege of other Authors to live after 
their Deaths; Almanack-makers are alone ex- 
cluded, becauſe their Diſſertations treating only 
upon the Minutes as they paſs, become uſeleſs 
as thoſe go off. In Conſideration of which, 
Time, whoſe Regiſters they are, gives them a 
Leaſe in Reverſion, to continue their Works at- 
ter their Death. 

I sK0ULD not have given the Publick or 
myſelf the Trouble of this Vindication, if my 
Name had not been made uſe cf by ſeveral 
Perſons, to whom I never lent it; one of which, 
a few Days ago, was pleaſed to father cn me 
a new Set of Predictions. But I think thoſe are 
Things too ſerious to be trifled with. Ir grie- 
ved me to the Heart, when I faw my Labours, 
which had coſt me ſo much Thought and Watch- 
ing, bawi'd about by common Hawkers, 9 

1 Y 
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I only intended for the weighty 
of the graveſt Perſons. This prejudiced the 
World ſo much at firſt, that ſeveral of my 
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Friends had the Aflurance to ask me, Whe- 


ther I were in Jeſt? To which I only anſwer d 
2 that the Event would ſbew. But it is 


alent of our Age and Nation, to turn 
[mportance into Ridicule. 

When the End of the Year had ver id all my 
Predictions, out comes Mr. Partridge's Alma- 
129 ting the Point of his Death; ſo that 
— 5 like the General who was 
TOES D 


Necromancer had raiſed to Life. It Mr. Par- 


triage has the ſame Experiment upon 
himſelf, and be again alive, may he con- 


tinue ſo; that does not in the contradict 
my Veracity: But I think I have clearly proved, 
by invincible Demonſtration, that he died at far- 
theſt within half an Hour of the Time I fore- 
told, and not four Hours ſooner, as the above- 
mentioned Author, in his Letter to a Lord 
hath maliciouſly ſ to blaſt 


my Credit, by charging ſo groß a 
Miſtake. 
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LETTER to the Moſt Honourable 
Roß ERT Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
Lord High Treaſurer of Great Britain. 
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To the Moſt Honourable ROBERT 
Earl of OxrorD, &c. 


My LoRD, 


HAT I had the Honour of men- 
tioning to your Lordſhip ſome time 
in Converſation, was not a new 
hought, juſt then ſtarred by Ac- 
W cident or Occaſion, but the Re- 
ſult of long Reflection, and I have 
been confirmed in my Sentiments by the Opi- I 
: nion 1 
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nion of ſome i judicious Pe-{:ns, with whom 
I cont: 4. They all agre d. That nothing 
would be of greater Uſe tc ids the Improve- 
ment of Knowlenge and J itenets, than ſome 
effectual Me hod tor Corr ing, Fularging, and 
Aſcertaining our Languae- , and they think it a 
Work very poſſibie ro b. compaſled, under the 
Protection of a Prince, the Countenance and 
Encouragement of a Miniſtry, and the Care of 
oper Perſons choſen for ſuch an Undertaking. 
was glad to find your Lordſbip's Anſwer in 
different a Stile, trom what hath been common- 
ly made uſe of on the like Occaſions for ſome 
Years paſt, That all ſuch Thoughts muſt be de- 
ferred to 4 Time of Peace: A Topick which 
ſome have carried ſo far, that they would not 
have us by any means think of preſerving our 
Civil or Religious Conſtitution, becauſe we were 
ed in a War abroad. It will be among 
the diſtinguifhing Marks of your Miniſtry, my 
Lord, that you have a Genius above all ſuch Re- 
„ and that no reaſonable Pro for the 
onour, the Advantage, or the Ornament of 
your Country, however foreign to your more 
immediate Office, was ever neglected b * ug 
I confeſs, the Merit of this Candour on- 
deſcenſion is very much leſſened, becauſe your 
Lordſhip hardly leaves us room to offer our good 
Wiſhes! removing all our Difficulties, and ſup- 
plying our Wants, faſter than the moſt viſionary 
Projector can adj::ſt his Scheme. And there- 
fore, my Lord, the Deſign of this Paper is not 
fo much to offer you Ways and Means, as to 
complain ot a Grievance, the redreſſing ot which 
| i 
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is to be your own Work as much as that of pay- 

ing the Nations Debts, or opening a Trade into 

the South-Sea; and tho? not of ſuch immediate 

Benefit, as either of theſe, or any other of your 

lorious Actions, yet perhaps in tuture Ages not 
to your Honour. 

M Lord, I do here, in the Name of all the 
learned and polite Perſons of the Nation, com- 

lain to your Lordſhip as Firſt Miniſter, that our 
guage is extremely imperfect ; that its daily 
2 * are by no means in proportion to 
its daily Corruptions ; that the Pretenders to poliſh 
and refine ir, have chiefly multiplied Abuſes and 
Abſurdities; and, that in many Inſtances, it of- 
. fends againſt every Part of Grammar. Bur leſt 
your Lordſhip ſhould think my Cenſure too ſe- 
vere, [ ſhall rake leave to be more particular. 

I] believe your Lordſhip will agree with me 
in the Reaſon, Why our Language is lefs refined 
than thoſe of Italy, Spain, or France, T is plain, 
that the Latin Tongue, in its Purity, was never 
in this Iſland; towards the Conqueſt of which, 
few or no Attempts were made till the Time of 
Claudius; neither was that Language ever fo 
vulgar in Britain, as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain. Further, we find that the 
Roman Legions here, were at length all recalled 
to help their Country againit the Goths, aud o- 
ther barbarous Invaders. Mean time, the Bri- 
tains left to ſhift for themſelves, and daily har- 
raſſed by cruel Inroads from the Pits, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their Defence ; 
who conſequently reduced the greateſt Part of 
the Ifland to their own Power, drove the Bri- 

taint 
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tains into the inot remote and mountainous 
Parts, 1114 che reſt of the Coury in Cuſtoms, 
Religion, and Language, became wholly Saxon. 
This I take to be the Recfon why there are 
more Lat! Words remaining in the Bririſb 
Tongue tran in the vi S:x0%; which, except- 
ing ſome tew Variaioms in the Orthography, is 
the ſame in moit original Word with our pre- 
ſent Enzliſh, as well as with the German and o- 
ther Northern D.alects. 

EDwaRD the Conſeſſor having lived long in 
France, appears to be the firſt who introduced 
any Mixture of the French Tongue with the 
Sa con; the Court affecting what the Prince was 
fond of, and ot hers taking it up for a Faſhion, 
as it is now with us. Villiam the Conqueror 
proceeded much further; bringing over with him 
vaſt N reer of that Nation, ſcattering them in 
every Monaſtery, giving them lantities 
of Land, Genin: of 8 in that 
Language, and endeavouring to make it univer- 
ſal in the Kingdom. This, at leaſt, is the Opi- 
nion generally received: But your Lordſhip hath 
fully convinced me, that the French Tongue 
made yet a greater Progreſs here under Harry 
the Second, who had large Territories on that 
Continent, both from his Father and his Wife, 
made frequent Journeys and Expeditions thither, 
and was always attended with a Number of his 
Countrymen, Retainers at his Court. For ſome 
Cenruries after, there was a conſtant Intercourſe 
berween France and England, by the Dominions 
we poſlctied there, and the Conqueſts we made; 


fo that our Language. between two and three 
by | hundred 
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hundred Years ago, ſeems to have had a greater 
Mixture with French than at preſent; many 
Words having been at.erwards rejected, and 
ſome ſince the Time of Spencer; although we 
have ſtill retained not a few, which have been 
long antiquaced in France. I could produce ſe- 
veral Initances of boch Kinds, it it were of any 
Ute or Entertainment. 

To examine into the ſeveral Circumſtances 
by which the Language ot a Country may be al- 
tered, would force me to enter into a wide 
Field. I ſhall only obſerve, I hat the Latin, the 
French, and the Engli/b, ſeem to have undergone 
the ſame Fortune, The firſt, from the Days of 
Romulus to thoſe of Julius Ceſar, ſuffered per- 
petual Changes; and by what we meet in thoſe 
Authors who occaſionally ſpeak on that Subject, 
as well as from certain Fragments of old Laws, 
it is maniteſt that the Latin, three hundred Years 
before Tilly, was as unintelligible in his Time, 
as the Exgliſß and French of the ſame Period are 
now; and theſe two have changed as much ſince 
William the Conqueror (which is but little leſs 
than ſeven hundred Years) as the Latin appears 
to have done in the like Term. Whether our 

or the French will decline as faſt as 
the Roman did, is a Queſtion that would perhaps 
admit more Debate than is worth. There were 
many Reaſons for the Corruptions of the laſt : 
As, the Change of their Government, to a I y- 
ranny which ruined the Study of Eloquence, 
there being no turther Uſe or Encouragement 
for popular Orators: Their giving not only the 


Freedom of the City, but Capacity for Employ- 
mMCIKsS, 
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ments, to ſeveral Towns in Gaul, Spain, and 
Germany, and other diſtant Parts, as far as Aſia ; 
which brought a great Number of foreign Pre- 
tenders into Rome The flaviſh Diſpoſi ion of 
the Senate and People, by which the Wit and 
Eloquence of the Age were wholly rurned into 
Panegyrick, the moſt barren of all Subjects; the 
great Corruption of Manners, and Introduction 
of foreign Luxury, with foreign Terms to ex- 
preſs it, with ſeveral others tha: might be aſſigned ; 
not to mention thoſe Invaſions from the Gotha 
and Vandals, which are too obvious to inſiſt on. 
THE Roman arrived at great Per- 
fection before it began to decay: And the French 
for theſe laſt fifty Years hath been poliſhing as 
— it will bear, and 8 declini 
natural Inconſtancy of t People, 
the Affectation of ſome late Authors, to intro- 


new Terms which are not 
any of the common Dictionaries 
before his Time. But the Eng/i/b Tongue is 
not arrived to ſuch a ee of Perfection, as to 
make us apprehend any Thougths of its Decay; 
and if it were once refined to a certain Standard, 
pong there might be Ways found out to fix it 

rever, or at leaſt till we are invaded and made 
a Conqueſt by ſome other State; and even then 
our beſt Wri:ings might probably be preſerved 
with Care, and grow into Eſteem, and the Au- 
thors have a Chance for Immortality. 


Bur 


— 
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Bur without ſuch great Revolutions as the te 
(to which we are, I think, lefs ſubject than 
Kingdoms upon the Continent) I ſee no abiolute 
Necctlity why any Language ſhould be perpe- 
tually changing; for we find many Examples to 
the contrary. From Homer to Plutarch, are 
above a thoufand Years; fo long at leaſt the 
Purity of the Greek Tongue may be allowed to 
laſt, and we know not how far before. The 


 Grecians (ſpread their Colonies round all the 


Coaits of Aſa Minor, even to the Northern 
Parts, lying towards the Exxine; in every Iſland 
ot the Ran Sea, and ſeveral others in the Me- 
diterranean; where the Language was ed 
entire for many Ages, after they ves be- 
came Colonies to Rome, and till they were over- 
_y the barbarous Nations, upon the Fall of 
that Empire. The Chineſe have Books in their 

above two thouſand Years old, neither 
have the Conqueſts of the Tartars been 
able to alter it. The German, Spaniſh, and Ita- 
kan, have admitted few or no for ſome 


Ages paſt. The other Languages of Eroge I 


know nothing of, neither is there any occalion 


to conſider them. 

HAviNnG taken this Compals, I return to 
thoſe Conſiderations upon our own Language, 
which I would humbly offer your Lordſhip. 
The Period wherein the Exgliſʒi Tongue receiv- 
ed moſt Improvement, I take to commence with 
the Beginning of Queen Elzaberh's Reign, and 
to conclude with the Great Rebellion in Forty- 
two. Tis true, there was a very ill Taſte both 
of Style and Wir, which prevailed — 

ames 
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James the Fi ſt, but that ſeems to have been cor- 
rected in the firſt Years of his Succeſſor, who, 
among many other Qual. fications of an excellent 
Prince, was a great Pattern ot Learning. From 
the Civil War to this preſent Time, I am apt to 
doubt whe her the Corruptions in our Language 
have not at leaſt equailed the Refinements of it; 
and theſe Corruptions very few of the beſt Au- 
thors in our Age have wholly eſcaped. During 
the Uſurpation, ſuch an Infuſion of Enthuſiaſtic 
Jargon prevailed in every Writing, as was not 
ſhaken off in many Years after. To this ſuc- 
ceeded that Licentiouſnets which enter'd with the 
Reſtoration, and from infecting our Religion and 
Morals fell to corrupt our Language, which laſt 
was not like to be much improved by thoſe who 
at that time made up the Court of King Charles 
the Second; either ſuch who had followed him 
in his Baniſhment ; or who had been altogether 
cenverſant in the Dialect of thoſe Fanatick Times ; 
or young Men, who had been educated in the 
fame Country; fo that the Court, which uſed 
to be the Standard of Propriety, and Correctneſs 
of Speech, was then, and, I think, hath ever ſince 
continued the worſt School in Exgland for that 
Accompliſhment ; and fo will remain, till better 
Care be taken in the Ed cation of our young 
Nobility, that chey may ter our into the Worid 
with ſome Founda:ion of Literature, in order to 
qualify them tor Patterns of Polireneſs. The 
Conſequence of this Detect upon our Language, 
may appear from the Plays, and other Compo- 
firions, written tor Entertainment within fiity 
Years palt; filled with a Succeſſion of affected 

Phraſes. 
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Phraſes, and new conceited Words, either bor- 
rowed from the current Scyle of the Court, or 
from thoſe, who under the Character of Men 
ot Wit and Pleaſure, pretended to give the Law. 
Many of theſe Refinements have already been 
Hog antiquared, and are now hardly intelligible; 
which is no Wonder, when they were the Pro- 
du-t only of Ignorance and Caprice. 

I HAVE never known this great Town with- 
out one or more Dances of Figure, who had 
Credit enough to give Riſe to ſome new Word, 
and propagate it in moſt Converſations, tho? it 
had neither Humour nor Significancy. It it 
ſtruck the preſent Taſte, it was ſoon transferred 
into the Plays and current Scribblers of the Week, 
and became an Addition to our Language ; while 
the Men of Wit and Learning, inſtead or early 
obviating ſuch Corruptions, were too Otcen ſe- 

duced to imitate and comply with them. 
THERE is another Set of Men who have 
contributed very much to the ſpoiling of the 
Eng/;/b Tongue; I mean the Poets, trom the 
Time of the Reſtoration. Theſe Gentlemen, al- 
though they could not be inſenſible how much 
| 1 was already overſtocked with Mo- 
noſy llables, yet to ſave Time and Pains, intro- 
duced that barbarous Cuſtom ot abbreviating 
Words, to fit them to the Meaſure of their 
Verſes; and this they have N done, ſo 
very injudiciouſly, as to form ſuch harſh unhar- 
monious Sounds, that none but a Northern Ear 
could endure: They have joined the moſt ob- 
dirate Conſonants without one intervening 
Vowel, only to ſhorten a Syllable: And - 
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Taſte in time became ſo depraved, that what was 
at firſt a poetical Licenſe, not to be juſtified, 
they made their Choice, alledging, that the Words 

ronounced at length, founded taint and Janguid. 

his was a Pietence to take up the ſame Cuitom 
in Proſe; fo that moſt of the Books ye ſee now. 
a-days, are full of thoſe Manglings and Abbrevi. 
ations. Inſtances of this Abuſe are innumerabie: 
What does your Lordſhip think of the W ords, 
Drudz'd, Difturb'd, Rebuk'd, Fleag d, and a thou- 
tand others, every where to be mer with in Proſe 
as well as Verſe ? Where, by leaving out a Vowel 
to fave a Syllable, we form fo jarring a ſound, 
and fo difficult to utter, that I have otten won- 
der'd how it could ever obtain. 

ANOTHER Cauſe (and perhaps borrowed 
from the former) which hath contributed nor 2 
little to the maiming of our Language, is a fooliſh 
Opinion, advanced of late Years, that we ought 
to ſpell exactly as we ſpeak; which beſide the 
obvious Inconvenience of utterly deſtroying our 
Erym » would be a Thing we ſhould never 
ſce an of. Not only the ſeveral Towns and 
Counties of England — a different way of 
pronouncing dut even in London, 5 
their Words after one Manner about the 
another in the City, and a third in the Suburbs: 
and ina few Years, it is probable, will all differ 
from themſelves, as Fancy or Faſhion ſhall di- 
rect: All which reduced to Writing, would en- 
tirely confound Orthography. Yer many People 
are fo tond of this Conceit, that it is ſometimes 
a difficult Matter to read modern Books and 
Pamphlets ; where the Words we fo cnn 


ö 
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and varied from their original Spelling, that who- 


ever ha.h been uſed to plain Exgliſß, will hardly 
kno v them by (igut. 

SEVERA L young Men at the Univerſities, 
tert ib iy polletied with the Fear of Pedantry, run 
into 3 worſe Extream, and think all Politeneſs to 
conſi t in reading the daily Traſh ſent down to 
them trom hence: This they: call knowing the 
World. ail reading Men and Mannere. Thus 
furuithed they come up to Town, reckon all 
their Ergors or Accompliſhments, borrow the 
neweſt Set of Phraſes; and if they take a Pen 
into their Hands, all the odd Words they have 
picked up ina Coffee-Houſe, or a Gaming Or- 
dinary, are produced as Flowers of Style; and 
the Orthography refined to the urmoſt. To this 
we owe thoſe monttrous Productions, which 
under the Names of Trips, Spies, Amuſements, 
and other conceited A ions, have over-run 
us for ſome Years To this we owe that 
ſtrange Race of Wits, who tell us, they write 
2 the Heweur of the Age. And I _ could 

N quaint Fopperies were wholly a 
3 Sudjects. In ſhort, I would under- 
take to ſhew your Lordſhip ſeveral Pieces, where 
the Beauties of this kind are ſo predominant, tha 
with all your Skill in Languages, you could ne- 
ver be able to read or underſtand them. 

Bu r lam very much miſtaken, it many of 
theſe falſe Refinements among us do not ariſe 
from a Principle which would quite deftroy their 
Credit, it it were well underſtood and confider'd. 
For I am afraid. my Lord, that with all the real 

* 
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wy not very _ This perpetual Diſpoſition 
to ſhorten our Words, by retrenching the Vowels, 
is noching elſe but a Tendency to „ the 
Bar bar:ty of thoſe Northern Nations whom 
we are deſcended, and whoſe Languages labour 
all under the fame Defect. For it is worthy our 
Obſervation, that the Spaniards, the French, and 
the Italiaus, al:ho:gh derived from the fame Nor- 
thern Anceſtors with ourſclves, are, with the ut- 
moſt Ditficulty, taught ro pronounce our Words, 
which the Swedes and Danes, as well as che Ger- 
mans and the Dutch, attain to with Eaſe, becauſe 
our Syllabies reſemble theirs in the Roughneſs 
and Frequency ot Conſonants. Now, as we 
ſtrugg e with an ill Climate to improve the no- 
bier kinds of. Fruit, are at the Expence of Walls 
to receive and reverberate the faint Rays of the 
Sun, and fence againſt the Northern Blaſts, we 
fometimes by the Help of a good Soil equal the 
Productions of warmer Countries, who have no 
need to be at ſo much Coſt or Care. It is the 
ſame thing with reſpect to the politer Arts a- 
mong us; and the fame Detect of Heat which 
gives a Fierceneſs to our Natures, ny contri- 
bute to that Roughneſs of our Language, which 
bears ſome Analogy to the harſh Fruit of colder 
Countries. F . do not reckon that we want 
a Genius more than the reſt of our Neighbours: 
But your Lordſhip will be of my Opinion, that 
we ought to itruggle with theſe natural Diſad- 
vantages as much as we can, and be careful whom 
we employ, whenever we deſign to correct 
them, which is a Work that has hitherto been aſ- 
ſumed by the leaſt qualified Hands. * 
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the Choice had been left to me, [ would rather 
have truſted the Refinement uf our Language, 
as far as it relates to Sound, to the Judgment of 
the Women, than of illiterate Court-Fops, half- 
witted Poets, and Univerſity-Boys. For it is 
lain, that Women in their manner of corrupting 
Vords, do naturally diicard the Conſonants, as 
we do the Vowels. What I am going to tell 
your Lordſhip appears very trifling; that more than 
once, where ſome of both Sexes were in Com- 
pany, I have perſuaded two or three of each to 
take a Pen, and write down a number of Let- 
ters joined together, juſt as it came into their 
Heads ; and upon reading this Gibberiſh, we have 
found, That which the had wrote, by the 
frequent encountring of rough Conſonants, to 
ſound like High-Dutch; and the other by the Wo- 
men, like Italian, Sy ing in Vowels and Li- 
ough 


very much 
In — our 
ceive, my Lord, that a free judici 
ſhould be made of ſuch Perſons as are generally 
allowed to be beſt . 2 0's We 
without any regard to Quality, Party, or Profeſ- 
Gon. Theſe, to a certain number at leaft, ſhould 
alemble at ſome appointed Time and Place, and 
fix on Rules by which they defign to proceed. 
. * 9 is not for me to 
OL. I. 
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preſcribe. Your Lordſhip, and other Perſons in 

reat Employment, might pleaſe to be of the 
Number z and I am afraid ſuch a Society would 
want yu Inſtruction and Example as much as 

our Protection: For I have, not without a little 
— obſerved of late, the Style of ſome great 
Miniſters very much to exceed that of any other 
Productions. 

TAE Perſons who are to undertake this Work 
will have the Example of the French before them, 
to imitate where theſe have proceeded right, and 
to avoid their Miſtakes. ſide the Grammar- 
part, wherein we are allowed to be very defe- 
Ctive, they v ill obſerve many Im ieties, 
which however authoriſed by Practice, and grown 
familiar, ought to be diſcarded. They will find 
many Words that deſerve to be utterly thrown 
out of our Language, many more to be cor- 
rected, and perhaps not a few, long ſince anti- 
quated, which ought to be reſtored, on account 
ot their Energy and Sound. 

Bo r what | have moſt at heart, is, that ſome 
Method ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining 
and fixing our Language for ever, after ſuch Al- 
terations are made in it as ſhall be thought requi- 
fire, For I am of opinion, that it is better a 
Language ſhouid not be wholly perfect, than that 
it ſhould be perpetually changing; and we muſt 
give over at onetime, or at length infallibly change 
tor the worſe: As the Romans did, when 
began to quit their Simplicity of Style for at- 
tected Refinements ; ſuch as we meer in Tacitus 
and other Authors, which ended by degrees in 

many 
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many Barbarities, even before the Goths had in- 
vaded Italy. 

THe Fame of our Writers is uſually confined 
to theſe two Iflands, and it is hard it ſhould be 
limired in Time as much as Place, by the per- 

Variations of our Speech. It is your Lord- 
ip's Obſervation, that if it were not for the 
ble and Common Prayer Book in the Vulgar 
Tongue, we ſhould hardly be able to underſtand 
any thing that was written among usan hundred 
Years ago; Which is certainly true: For thoſe 
Books being perpetually read in Churches, have 
proved a kind of Standard for , eſpe- 
cially to the common People. And I doubt whe- 
ther the Alterations ſince introduced, have added 
much to the Beauty or Strength of the Engliſh 
Tongue, tho? they have taken off a 
from that Simplicity, which is one of the greateſt 
Perfections in any You, my Lord, 
who are ſo converſant in the facred tings, 
and fo great a Judge of them in their Originals, 
will agree, that no Tranſlation our Country ever 
yet produced, hath come up to that of che Old 
and New Teſtament : And by the many beauti- 
ful Paſſages which I have often had the Honour 
to hear your Lordſhip cite from thence, I am 

erſuaded that the Tranſlators of the Bible were 

laſters of an Exglih Style much fitter for that 
Work, than any we fee in our preſent Writings, 
which I take to be owing to the Simplicity that 
runs through the whole. Then, as to the greateſt 
Part of our Liturgy, compiled long before the 
Tranſlation of the Bible now in uſe, and little al- 
tered (ance; . de in it as great on 
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of true ſublime Eloquence, as are any where to 
be found in our Language, which every Man of 
good Taſte will obſerve in the Communion Ser- 
dice, that of Burial, and other Parts. 

Bur when fay, that I would have our Lan- 
guage, after it is duly correct, always to laſt, I 
do not mean that it ſhould never be enlarged: 
Provided, that no Word, which a Society ſhall 
give a Sanction to, be afterwards antiquated and 
exploded, they may have liberty to receive what- 
ever new ones they ſhall find occaſion for; be- 
cauſe then the old Books wiil yet be always va- 
luable, according to their intrinſick Worth, and 
not thrown aſide on account of unintelligible 
Words and Phraſes, which appear harſh and un- 
couth, only becauſe they arc out of Falfion. 
Had the Roman Tongue continued vulgar in that 
City till this time, it would have been abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, from the mighty Changes that have 
been made in Law and Religion, from the many 
Terms of Art required in Trade and in War, 
from the new Inventions that have happened in 
the World, from the vaſt ſpreading of Naviga- 
rion and Commerce, with many other obvious 
Circumſtances, to have made great Additions to 
that Language; yet the Ancients would ſtill have 
been read, and underſtood with Pleaſure and Eaſe. 
The Greet Tongue received many Enlargements 


between the Time of Homer and that of Plu- 


tarch, yet the former Author was probably as 
well underſtood in Trajar's time as the latter. 
What Horace ſays of IF ords going of and periſb- 
ins like Leaves, and new ones coming in their 
Place, is a Mistortune he laments, rather 1 2 

thing 
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thing he approves; but I cannot ſee why this 
ſhould be abſo utely neceſſary, or if it were, what 
would have become of his Monume:tum ere pe- 
rennius. 

WRITING by Memory only, as I do at 
preſent, I would gladly keep within my Depth; 
and therefore ſhall not enter into further Parti- 
culars. Neither do I pretend more than to ſhew 
the Uſefulneſs of this and to make forme 
general Obſervations, leaving the reſt to that So- 
ciety, Which I hope will owe its Inſtitution and 
Patronage to your Lordſhip. Beſides, I would 
willingly avoid Repetition, having about a Year 
ago communicated tothe Publick much of what 
had to offer upon this Subject, by the Hands 
of an ingenious leman, who for a long time 
CO 2 ow 8 or the — 

by his Papers; and is fu to purſue 
the ſame * preſent, = the Title of 
Spectator. This Author, who hath tried the Force 
and Compaſs of our Language with fo much 
Succels, agrees entirely with me in moſt of my 
Sentiments relating to it; fo do the greateſt Part 
ofthe Men of Wir and Learning, whom I have 
had the Happineſs to converſe with; and there- 
tore I imagine that ſuch a Society would be pretty 
unanimous in the main Points. | 

Yovr Lordſhip muſt allow, that ſuch a Work 
as this, brought to Perfection, would very much 
contribute to the Glory of her Majeſty's Reign; 
which ought to be recorded in Words more du- 
rable than Braſs, and ſuch as our Poſterity may 
read a thouſand Years hence with Pleaſure as well 
a Admiration. I always diſapproved that falſe 
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Compliment to Princes, that the moſt laſting Mo- 
nument they can have, is the Hearts of their Sub · 
jets. It is indeed their greateſt preſent Felicity 
to reign in their Subjects Hearts; but theſe are 
too periſhable to preſerve their Memories, which 
can only be done by the Pens ot able and faith- 
fil Hiſtorians. And I rake it to be your Lord- 
ſhip's Duty, as Prime Miniſter, to give order for 
inipecting our Language, and rendering it fit to 
record the Hiſtory of fo great and good a Prin- 
ceſs. Beſides, my Lord, as diſintereſted as you 
appear to the World, I am convinced, that no 
Man is more in the Power of a prevailing Fa- 
vourite Paſhon than yourſelf ; I mean that De- 
fire of true and laſting Honour, which you have 
borne along with you through every Stage of your 
Lite. To this you have often ſacrificed 
Intereſt, your Eaſe, and your Health : For pre- 
ſer. ing and increaſing this, you have expoſed 
wor Perſyn ty ſecret Treachery ard open Vio- 
le ce. Inte is not perhaps an Lxampie in Hi- 
ſtory of any Miniſter, who in fo ſhort a time 
hath performed ſo many great things, and over- 
come ſo many Difficulties. Now, though I am 
fully convinced, that you fear God, honour your 
Queen, and love your Country, as much as any 
ot your Fellow-Subjects, yet I muſt believe, that 
the Deſire of Fame hath been no inconſiderable 
Motive to quicken you in the Purſuit of thoſe 
Actions which will beſt deſerve it. Bur at the 
fame time, I muſt be ſo plain as to tell 2 
Lordſhip, that if you will not take ſome 
to ſettle our Language, and put it into a State of 
Continuance, I cannot promiſe that your Me- 
mory 
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mory ſhall be preſerved above an hundred Years 
further than by imperfect Tradition. 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in for- 
mer Cencuries, there was more effectual Care 
taken by our Anceſtors, to preſerve the Memory 
of Times and Perſons, than we find ia this Age 
of Learning and Politeneſs, as we are pleaſed to 
call ir. The rude Latin of the Monks is ſtill very 


Y 
their Study to expound them. 
this diy have been content with ſuch pcor Ab- 
ſtracts of our Engliſh Story, as laborious Men of 
l»w Genius would think fic to give us: And 
even theſe in the next Age mls be likewiſe 
ſwallowed up in ſucceeding Collections. If 
things go on at this rate, all I can iſe your 
Lorufhip, is, that about two hundred Yearshence 
ſme paint al Compiler, who v il be at the trou- 
bie of ſtudying old L2nguage, may inform the 
Worid, that in the Reign of Queen Anne, Robert 
Excl of Oxford, a very wiſe and excellent Man, 
was made Hizh * and ſaved his Coun- 
try, which in thoſe Days was almoſt ruined by 
a F-rei;n War, and a Domeſtick Faction. Thus 
muci he may be able to pick our, and willing 
to transfer into his new Hiſtory ; but the reſt of 
your Character, which I or any other Writer 
may now value ourſeives by drawing, and the 
particular Account of the great Things done un- 
der your Miniſtry, for which you are already fo 
M 4 : ccley 
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cc.cbrated in moſt Parts of Europe, will probably 
be dropped, on account of the antiquated Style, 
and Manner they are delivered in. 

How then ſhall any Man who hath a Genius 
for Hiſtory, equal to the beſt of the Antients, 
be able to undertake ſuch a Work with Spirit 
and Chearfulneſs, when he conſiders that he will 
be read with Pleaſure but a very few Years, and 
in an Age or two ſhall hardly be underſtood 
without an Interpreter? This is like employing 
an excellent Statuary to work upon mouldring 
Stone. Thoſe who apply their Studies to pre- 
ferve the Memory of others, will always have 
tome Concern for their own. And J believe it 
is for this Reaſon that ſo few Writers among us, 
of any Diſtinction, have turned their Thoughts 
to ſuch a diſcouraging Employment: For the beſt 
Engliſh Hiſtorian muſt lie under this Mortifica- 
tion, that when his Style grows antiquated, he 
will be only conſidered as a tedious Rela:or of 
Facts; and conſulted in his Turn am 
other neglected Authors, to furniſh | 
for ſome future Collector. 

pov your Lordſhip is but ill entertained 
with a few ſcattered Thoughts, upon a Subject 
that deſerves to be treated with Ability and Care: 
However, I muſt beg — oy ww a —— 
more, perhaps not alt oreign to the ſame 
> ky 2 ar whether that ** I am 
going to ma for Caution, Advice, or 
1 of — will be juſtly thought 
very improper from one in my Station to one in 
yours. However, I muſt venture to affirm, that 
it Genius ard Learning be not encouraged under 

your 
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your Lordſhip's Adminiſtration, you are the moſt 
inexcufable Perſon alive. All your other Virtues, 
my Lord, will be defective without this; your 
Afability, Candor, and good Nature; that per- 
bleneſs of Converſation, fo diſen- 
gaged in the midit of ſuch a Weight of Buſineſs 
and Oppoſition ; even your Juftice, Prudence, 
and Magnanimity, will ſhine lefs bright without 
it. Your Lordſhip is univerſally allowed to poſ- 
ſeſs a very large jon in moſt Parts of Lite- 
rature; and to this you owe the cultivating thoſe 
many Virtues which otherwiſe would have been 
leis adorned, or in lower Perfection. Neither 
can you acquit yourſelf of theſe Obligations, 
without letring the Arts, in their turn, ſhare your 
Influence Protection: Befides, who knows 
but fome true Genius may happen to ariſe under 
your Miniſtry, exortus ut etherius Sol. _ 
Age might perhaps produce one or two, of t 
toadorn it, if they were not ſunk under the Cen- 
ſure and Obloquy of plodding, ſervile, imitating 
Pedants: I do not mean by a true Genius, any 
bold Writer, who breaks through the Rules of 
Decency to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the Singularity 
of Opinions: but one, who upon a deſerving 
Jubject is able to open new Scenes, and diſco- 
ver a Vein of true and noble Thinking, which 
never entered into any Imagination before: 
Every Stroke of whoſe Pen is worth all the Pa- 
per blotted by Hundreds of others in the Com- 
paſs of their Lives. I know, my Lord, your 
Friends will offer in your Defence, that in your 
private Capacity 2 never refus d your Parſe 
and Credit to the Service and Support of learned 
or 
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or ingenious Men ; and tha: ever fince you have 
been in publick Employment, you have conſtant- 
beſtowed your Favours to the moſt deſerving 
Perſons. Bur I defire your Lordſhip not to be 
deceived: We never will admit of theſe Excuſes, 
nor will allow your private Liberality, as 
as it is, to atone for your exceſſive publick 
Thrift. But here again, I am afraid moſt good 
Subjects will interpoſe in your Defence, 'by al- 
ledging the deſperate Condition you the 
Nation in, and the Neceſſity there was for fo 
able and faithful a Steward to retrieve it, if poſ- 
fible, by the utmoſt Frugality. We grant all this, 
my Lord; but then it ought likewile to be con- 
fidered, that you have already faved ſeveral Mil- 
lions to the Publick, and that what we ask is 
too inconſiderable to break into any Rules of the 


ſtricteſt good Husbandry. The French King be- 


ſtows about half a d zen Penſions to learned 
Men in ſeveral Parts of Ezrope, and perhaps a 
dozen in his own Kingdom; which, in the 
whole, do probably nor <mcunt to half the In- 
come of many a private Commoner in England, 
et have more contributed to rhe Glory of that 
ince, than any Million he hach otherwiſe em- 
ployed. For Learning, like all true Merit, is 
eaſily ſatisfied, whilſt the falſe and counterfeit is 
perpetually 2 and never thinks it hath e- 
nough. The ſcnalleſt Favour given by a great 
Pi ince, as a Mick of Eſteem, to reward the En- 
do ments of the Mind, never fails to be returned 
witt. Praiſe and Gratitude, and loudly cclebrated 

to the World. I have known ſome Years 
ſeveral Penſions given to particular Perſons, (how 
2 | deſervedly 
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_— ſhall not enquire) any one of which, 
if divided into ſmaller Parcels and diſtributed by 
the Crown to thoſe who might, upon occaſic n. 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by — Pro- 
duction cf Wit or Learning, would be amply 
ſufficient to anſwer the End. Or if any ſuch 
Perſons were above Money, (as every great Ge- 
nius certainly is, with very moderate Conveni- 
encies of Life) a Medal, or ſome Mark of Di- 
ſtinction, would do full as well. 

BuT 11 4 and find myſelf 
turning Projector b am aware; alt 
it be one of the laſt Characters under which I 
ſhould deſire to appear before your Lordſhip, 
eſpecially when [ have the Ambition of aſpiring to 
EFF 


Mr Loxp, 
Your LoRDsH1P's 
moſt Obed;ent, moſt Obliged, 
and moſt Huinble Servant. 


London, 
Feb. 23, 1711-13, 


LETTER 


TOA 


Young Gentleman 


| Lately Entered into 


| HOLY ORDERS. 


| S 
Dublin, Jan. 9. 


=LTHOUGH ic was againſt 
my Knowledge or Advice that 
you entered into Holy Orders, 
under the preſent Diſpoſition of 
Mankind towards the Church, 
yet ſince it is now ſuppoſed too 
late to recede, (at leaſt according to the general 
Practice and Opinion) I cannot forbear offering 
| my 
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my Thoughts to you this new] Condition 
ot Life you are engaged in. 

I couLD heartily - wiſh that the Circumſtances 
of your Fortune had enabled you to have con- 
tinued fome Years longer in the Univerſity, at 
leaſt til you were ten Years ſtanding ; to have 
laid in a competent Stock of human Learning, 
and fume Knowledge in Divinity, before you 
atremptcd to appear in the World: For I cannot 
but lament the common Courſe, which at leaſt 
nine in ten of thoſe who enter into the Miniſtry 
are obliged to run. When they have taken a 

ee, and are conſequen:iy grown a Burden 

to their Friends, who now thirk them ſelves tul- 
ly diſcharged, they get into Orders as ſoon as 
ey can, (upon which I ſhall make no Re- 
marks) firſt ſollicit a Readerſhip, and if they be 
very fortunate, arrive intime to a Curacy here in 
Town, or elſe are ſent to be Aſſiſtants in the 
Country, where they probably continue ſeveral 
Years (many of ther their whole Lives) with 
thirty or forty Pounds a Year for their Support, 
till me Biſhop, who happens to be not over- 
ſtock d with Relations, or attached to Favourites, 
or is content to Supply his Dioceſe without Co- 
lonies from England, beſtows upon them ſome 
inconſiderable Benefice, when tis odds they are 
already encumber'd with a numerous Family. I 
would be glad to know what Intervals of Li ſuch 
Perſons can poſlibly fer a part for Improvement 
of their Minds; or which way they could be 
furniſh'd with Books, the Library they brought 
with them from their College being uſually not 
the moſt numerous, or judiciouſly _ 
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ſuch Gentlemen arrive to be great Scholars, ic 
muſt, Ithink, be either by Means ſupernatural, 


or by a Method altogether out ot any Road yet 
known to the Lr But I conceive the Fact 
directly otherwiſe, and that many of them loſe 
the greateſt Part of the {mall Putance they receiv- 
ed at the Univerſity. 

I TAKE it for granted, that you intend to 
purſue the beaten Track, and are already defirous 
to be ſeen ih a Pulpit; only I hope you will 
think it to paſs your Quarentine amo 
ſome of the deſolate Churches five Miles rou 
this Town, where you may at leaſt learn to Read 
and to Speak before youu venture to expoſe your 
Parts in a City-Congregation; not that theſe are 
berter Judges, but becauſe, if a Man muſt needs 
expoſe his Folly, it is more ſafe and diſcreet to 
do fo, before few Witneſſes, and in a ſcattered 
Neighbourhood. And you will do well if you 


can prevail upon ſome intimate and judicious 


Friend to be your conſtanc Hearer, and allow 
him with the utmoſt Freedom to give you no- 
tice of whatever he ſhall find amiſs, either in 
your Voice or Geſture; for want of which 
early n men continue de- 
fective, and ſometimes ridiculous, to the End 
of their Lives; neither is it rare to obſerve 
among excellent and learned Divines, a cer- 
tain ungracious Manner, or an Tone 
of Voice, which they never have been able to 
ſhake off. 

rA. fave bom. one f you 
had applied yourſelf a little more to the Study of 
a ear dro. ed een; 
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the Neglect whereof is one of the moſt general 
Defects among the Scholars of this Kingdom, 
who ſeem not to have the leaſt Conception of a 
Style, but run on in a flat kind of Phraſeology, 
often mingled with barbarous Terms and Expreſ- 
fions peculiar to the Nation: Neither do I per- 
ceive that any Perſon cither finds or ac 
his Wants upon this Head, or in the leaſt defires 
to have them ſupplied. Proper Words in pr 
Places make the true Definition of a Style. t 
this would require too ample a Diſquiſition to be 
now dwelt on: However, I ſhall venture to 
name one or two Faults, which are eaſily to be 
remedied with a very ſmall Portion of Abilities. 
THe firſt is the frequent Uſe of obſcure Terms, 
which by the Women are called hard Words, and 
by the better ſort of Vulgar fine Language; than 
which I do not know a more univerſal, inex- 
cuſable, and unneceſſary Miftake among the 


Clergy of all Diſtinctions, but eſpecially the ybung- 


er Practitioners. I have been curious enough to 
rake a Liſt of ſeveral hundred Words in a Ser- 
mon of a new Beginner, which not one of his 
Hearers among a hundred could poſſibly under- 
ſtand ; neither can I eaſily call to mind any Cler- 
gyman of my own Acquaintance who is wholly 
exempt from this Error, although many of them 
agree with me in the Diſlike of the I hing. But 
I am apt to put myſelf in the Place of the Vul- 
gar, ink many Words difficult or obſcure, 
which they will not allow to be fo, becauſe thoſe 
Words are obvious to Scholars. I believe the 
Method obſerved by the famous Lord Falkland, 
in ſome of his Writings, would not be an ill 
oo for young Oloines: 11925 furs by on ers 
er 
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Perfon of Quality, who knew him well, that when 
he doubred whether a Word were perfectly intel- 
ligible or no, he uſed to conſult one of his La- 
dy's Chambermaids, (not the Waiting-woman, 
becauſe it was poſſible ſhe might be converſant in 
Romances) and by her Judgment was guided 
ery = to receive 2 ” ject it. And if that 
eat Perſon t ht ſuc ion neceſſary in 
Treatiſes —1 to the learned World, it will 
be ſure at leaſt as in Sermons, where the 
meaneſt Hearer is fi to be concerned, and 
where very often a Lady's Chambermaid may be 
allowed to equal half the Congregation, both as 
to Quality and U ing. But I know not 
how it comes to paſs, that Profeſſors in moſt 
Arts and Sciences are generally the worſt quali- 
fied to explain their ings to thoſe who are 
not of their Tribe: A common Farmer ſhall 
make you underſtand in three Words, that bis 
Foot is out of Foint, or his Collar-bone broken; 
wherein a Surgeon, after a hundred Terms of 
Art, if you are not a Scholar, ſhall leave you to 
ſeek. Ir is y the ſame Caſe in Law, 

Phyſick, and even many of the meaner Arts. 
AN p upon this Account it is, that among 
hard Words, I number likewiſe thoſe which are 
ar to Divinity as it isa Science, becauſe I 
obſerved ſeveral men, otherwiſe little fond 
of obſcure Terms, yet in their Sermons very li- 
beral of all thoſe which they find in Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, as if it were our Duty to underſtand 
them; which I am ſure it is not. And I dety 
the 9 Divine to produce any Law either of 
God or Man, which obliges me to — 
the 
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the Meaning of Omni/tzence, Ommipreſence, Ubi- 
ty, Attribute, Beat fit icon, wh a thou- 
others ſo frequent in Palpits, ary more than 
that of Excentrich, Id:nſyncraſy, Ez ity, and the 
like. I believe I may venture to aſiſt further, 
that many Terms uſcd in {Holy * it, particu- 
larly by St. Paul, might with more Diſcretion be 
Changed into plainer Speech, exce:t when they 
are introduced as part of a Quotation. 
| I AM the more earneſt in this Matter, becauſe 
it is a general Complaint, and the juſteſt in the 
World. For a Divine has nothing to ſay to the 
wiſeſt Congregation of any Pariſh in this King- 
dom, which he may not expreſs in a manner to 
be underſtood by the meaneſt among them. And 
this Aſſertion muſt be true, or elſe God requires 
from us more than we are able to orm. 
However, not to contend whether a Logician 
might polſibly put a Caſe that would ſerve for 
an Exception, I will appeal to any Man of Let- 
ters, whether at 1-2ft ninercen in twemy of thoſe 
perplexing Words might not be changed into 
eaſy ones, ſuch as naturally firſt occur to ordi- 
nary Men, and probably did fo at firſt to thoſe 
very Gentlemen who are fo fond of the former. 
W are often reproved by Divines from the 
Pulpits, on Account of our Ignorance in Thirgs 
facred, and perhaps with Juſtice enough: How- 
ever, it is not very reaſonable for them to ex- 
pect, that common 32x ſhould und=ritand Ex- 
preſſions, which are never made ule of in com- 
mom Life. No Jentleman thinks it fate or pru- 
dent to ſend a Servant with a Meſſage, without 
rep« ating it more than once, and endeavouring to 
put 
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put it into Terms down to the Capacity 
of the Bearer: Yet after all this Care, it is fre- 
quent for Servants to miſtake, and ſometimes to 
occaſion Miſunderſtandings among Friends. Al- 
though the common Domeſticks in a Gentle 
man's Family have more Opportunities of im- 
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Ir is uſual for Clergymen who are taxed with 
this learned Detect, to quote Dr. Tillotſon, and 
other famous Divines, in their Defence, without 
conſidering the Difference between elaborate Dit 
courſes upon important Occaſions, delivered to 
Princes or Parliaments, written with a View of 
being made publick, and a plain Sermon intended 
for the middle or lower Size of People. Nei- 
ther do they ſeem to remember the many Alte- 
rations, Additions, and Expungings made by great 
Authors, in thoſe Treatiſes, which they prepare 
tor the Publick. Beſides, that excellent Prelate 
above-mentioned, wa known to prezch after a 
much more popuiar Manner in the City-Con- 
ions: and it in thoſe Parts of his Works 

be any where too obſcure for the Under- 
ſtandings of many, who may be ſuppoſed to have 
been his Hearers, it ought to be numbred among 
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THE Fear of being thought Pedants hath 
been of pernicious Confequence to young Di- 
vines. This hath wholly taken many of them 
off from their ſeverer Studies in the Univerſity, 
which have exchanged for Plays, Poems, 
and Pamphlets, in order to qualify them for Tea- 
Tables and Coffee Houſes. This they __y 
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call Polite Converſation, knowing the World, and | 


reading Men inſtead of Books. Theſe Accom- 


pliſhments, when applied in the Pulpit, 8 | 


a quaint, tere, florid Style, rounded into Peri 


and Cadencies, commonly without either Pro- 
priety or Meaning, I have liften'd with my ut- 


molt Attention for half an Hour to an Orator ot 
this Species, without being able to underſtand, 
much le to carry away one ſingle Sentence out 
of a whole Sermon. Others, to ſhew that their 
Studies have not been confined to Sciences, or 
ancient Aurhors, will talk in the Style of a 
Gaming Ordinary, and I bite Friars, where I 
ſuppoſe the Hearers can be little edified by the 
Terms of Palming, Shuffling, Biting, Bambooz- 
lng, and the like, if they have not been ſome- 
times converſant among Pickpockets and Sharp- 
ers. And truly, as they fay, a Man is known by 
his Company, ſo it ſhould ſeem, that a Man's 
Company may be known by his Manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf, either in publick Aſſemblies or 
private Converſation. 

IT would be endleſs to run over the ſeveral 
Defects of Style among us: I ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing of the Mean and the Paultry, (which 
are uſually attended by the Fuſtian) much leis 
of the Slovenly or Indecent. Two things I will 
juſt warn you againſt : The farſt is, the Frequency 
of flat unneceſſary Epithets; and the other is, the 
Folly of uſing old thread- bare Phraſes, which 
will often make you go out of your Way to find 

and apply them, are nauſeous to rational Hearers, 

and will ſeidom expreſs your Meaning as well 
as your own natural Words. | 


ALTHOUGH, 
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ALTHOUGH, as I have already obſerved, our 
Engliſh 1 ongue is too little cultivated in this 
Kingdom, yet the Faults are nine in ten owi 
to Aﬀectation, and not to the Want of Under- 
ſtanding. When a Man's Thoughts are clear, 
the propereſt Words will generally offer them- 
ſelves fu ſt, and his own Judgment will direct him 
in what Order to place them, fo as they may be 
beſt underſtood. Where Men err againſt this 
Method, it is uſually on purpoſe, to ſhew 
their Learning, their Oratory, their Policeneſs, or 
their Knowledge of the World. In ſhort, that 
Simplicity, without which no human Perfor- 
mance can arrive to any great Perfection, is no 
where more eminently uſetul than in this. 

I HAvE been conſidering that Part of Oratory 
which relates to the moving of the Paſſions: 
This 1 obſerve is in Eſteem and Practice among 
ſome Church Divines, as well as among all the 
Preachers and Hearers of the Fanatick or En- 
thuſiaſtick Strain. I will here deliver to you 
perhaps with more Freedom than Prudence) my 
Opinion upon the Point. 

TRE two great Orators of Greece and Rome, 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, though each of them a 
Leader (or as the Greeks called it, a Demagogue) 
in a popular State, yet ſeem to differ in their 
Practice upon this Branch of their Art: The for- 
mer, who had to deal with a People of much 
more Politeneſs, Learning, and Wir, laid the 
greateſt Weight of his Oratory upon the Strength 
of his Arguments offered to their Underſtanding 
and Reaton : W hzreas Twlly conſidered the Dit- 
politions of a fincere, more ignorant, and leſs 

1 mercurial 
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mercurial Nation, by dwelling almoſt entirely 
on the pathetick * 

Bur the | way, Thing to be remember d is, 
that the conſtant Deſign of both theſe Orators in 
all their Speeches, was to drive ſome one parti- 
cular Point, either the Condemnation or Ac- 

uittal of an accuſed Perſon, a Perſuaſive to War, 
Ss enforcing of a Law, and the like : Which 
was determined upon the Spot, according as the 
Oratory on either Side prevailed. And here it 
was often found of abſolute Neceſſity to inflame 
or cool the Paſſions of the Audience; efj 
* Rome, * * And — 2 
ritings y vines (I mean t among 
them hs old Authors) are more conver- 
fant than with thoſe of benes, who by 
many excelled the other, ar leaſt, as an 
Orator. But I do not ſee how this Talent of 
moving the Paſſions can be of any Uſe to- 
wards directing Chriſtian Men in the Conduct 
of their Lives, at leaſt in theſe Northern Cli- 
mates, where I am confident, the ſtrongeſt Elo- 
quence of that Kind will leave few Impreſſions 
upon any of our Spirits deep enough to laſt till 
the next Morning, or, rather, to the next Meal. 

Bur what hath chiefly put me out of Con- 
ceit with this moving Manner of Preaching, is, 
the frequent Diſappointment it meets with: I 
know a Gentleman, who made it a Rule in read- 
ing, to skip over all Sentences where he ſpied 
a Note of Admiration at the End. I believe thoſe 
Preachers who abound in Epiphonema's, would but 
look about them, would find one Part of their 
Congregation out of Countenance, and the other 
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aſleep, except, perhaps, an old Female Beggar or 
— the Illes, who (if they be ſincere) may 
probably gtoan at the Sound. 

No ũs it a Wonder that this Expedient ſhould 
ſo often miſcarry, which requires ſo much Art 
and Genius to arrive at any Perfection in it, as 
any Man will find, much ſooner than learn, by 
conſulting Cicero himſelf. 

I THEREFORE entreat you to make Uſe of 
this Faculty (if you are ever fo unfortunate as to 
think you have it) as ſeldom, and with as much 
Caution as you can, elſe I may probably have 
Occaſion to ſay of you, as a great Perſon ſaid of 
another upon this very Subject. A Lady asked 
him, coming out of Church, Whether it were 
not a very moving Diſcourſe? Tes, faid he, I 
was extremely ſorry, for the Man is my Friend. 

Ir in Company you offer ſomething for a 
Jeſt, and Nobody ſeconds you in your own 
Laughter, nor ſeems to reliſh what you ſaid, you 
may condemn their Taſte, if you pleaſe, and ap- 

to better Ju ; but in the mean time, 
it mutt be agreed, you make a very indifferent 
Figure: And it is, at leaſt, equally ridiculous to 
be diſappointed in . map mares, ha make other 
Folks grieve, as to make them laugh. 

A PLAIN convincing Reaſon may poſſibly 
operate upon the Mind, both of a learned and 
ignorant Hearer as long as they live, and will 
edify a thouſand Times more than the Art of 
wetting the Handkerchiefs of a whole Congre- 
gation, if you were ſure to attain it. 

Ir your Arguments be ſtrong, in God's Name 
offer them in as moving a Manner 2 
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of the Subject will probably admit, wherein Rea- 
fon and good Advice will be your ſafeſt Guides; 
but beware of letting the pathetick Part ſwallow 
up the rational : For I ſuppoſe Philoſophers have 
long agreed, that Paſſion ſhould never prevail 
over Reaſon. 

As I take it, the two principal Branches of 
Preaching, are, firſt to tell the People what is 
their Duty, and then to convince them that it is 
ſo. The Topicks for both theſe, we know, are 
brought from Scripture and Reaſon. Upon this 
firſt, I wiſh it were often practiſed to inſtruct the 
Hearers in the Limits, Extent, and Compaſs of 
every Duty, which requires a good deal of Skill 
and Judgment : The other Branch is, I think, 
not fo difficult. But what I would offer upon 
both, is this, That it ſeems to be in the Power 
of a reaſonable Clergyman, if he will be at the 
Pains, to make the moſt ignorant Man compre- 
hend what is his Duty, and to convince him by 
Argument drawn to the Level of his Under- 
ſtanding, that he ought to perform it. 

BU I muſt remember that my Defign in this 
Paper, was not ſo much to inſtruct you in your 
Butineſs either as a Clergyman, or a Preacher, as 
to warn you againſt fome Miſtakes which are 
obvious to the ity of Mankind, as well 
as to me; and we who are Hearers, may be al- 
lowed to have ſome Opportunities in the Qua- 
lity of being Standers-by. Only, perhaps, I may 
now again tranſgreſs, by deſiring you to expreſs 
the Heads of your Diviſions in as few and clear 
Words as you poſlibly can; otherwiſe, I and 


many Thouſand others, will neyer be able to re- 
tain 
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tain them, nor conſequently to carry away 2 
Syllable of the Sermon. K 
I $HALL now mention a Particular, w 
your whole Body will be certainly againſt me, 
and the Laity, almoſt tro a Man, on my Side. 
However it came about, I cannot get over the 
Prejudice of taking ſome little Offence at the 
Clergy, for perpetually reading their Sermons ;z 
perhaps my frequent hearing of Foreigners, who 
never make Uſe of Notes, may have added to my 
Difſguſt. And I cannot but think, that whatever 
is read, differs as much from what is repeated 
wichout Book, as a Copy does from an Origi- 
nal. Ar the ſame Time, I am highly ſenſible 
what an extream Difficulty it be upon 
you to alter this Method; and that, in ſuch a 
Caſe, your Sermons would be much leſs valua- 
ble than they are, for Want of Time to improve 
and correct them. I would therefore gladly 
come to a Compromiſe with you in this Mat- 
ter: I knew a Clergyman of ſome DiſtinQion, 
who appeared to deliver his Sermon without 
looking into his Notes, which when I compli- 
— him upon, he aſſured me, he could not 
fix Lines; but his Method was to write 

the whole Sermon in a large plain Hand, with all 
the Forms of Margin, Paragraph, marked Page, 
and the like; then on Sunday — ö took 
Care to run it over five or fix Times, which he 
could do in an Hour; and when he delivered 
it, by pretending to turn his Face from one Side 
to the other, he would (in his own Expreſſion) 
pick up the Lines, and cheat his People by making 
them believe he had it all by Heart. He farther 
N added, 
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added, that whenever he haprened by Neglect 
to omit any of theſe Circumſtances, the Vogue 
of the Pari was, our Doctor gave us but an in- 
diffeext Sermon to Day. Now among us, many 
Cleryymen act too directly contrary to this Me- 
thod, that from a Habit of ſ:ving Due and Pa- 
per, which they acquired at the Univerſity, they 
write in ſo diminutive a Manner, wich ſuch fre- 
quent Rlots and Interiine:ti-ns, that they are 
hardly able to go on without perpetual Heſita- 
tions or ext emporary Exple ives: And I dehre to 
know what can be more inexcuſablè, than to ſee 
a Divine and a Scholar, at a Loſs in reading 
his own Compoſitions, which it is ſuppoſed he 
has been preparing with much Pairs and Thought 
for the Inſtruction of his People. The Want of 
a little more Care in this Article, is the Cauſe 
of much eful Behaviour. You will ob- 
ſerve ſome Clergymen wich their Heads held 
down from the Beginning to the End, within an 
Inch of the Cuſhion, to read what is hardly le- 

ible; which, beſides the untoward Manner, 

inders them from making the beſt Advantage of 
their Voice : Others again, have a Trick of pop- 
ping up and down every Moment, from their Pa- 
per to the Audience, like an idle School-Boy on 
a Repetition Day. 

LET me intreat you, therefore, to add one 
half Crown a Year to the Article of Paper; to 
tranſcribe your Sermons in as large and plain a 
Manner as you can, and either make no Inter- 
lineations, or change the whole Leaf; for we 
your Hearers, would rather you ſhould be leſs 
rr 
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take to be one of the worſt Soleciſms in Rhe- 
forick. And laſtly, read your Sermon on 
or twice for a few Days before you preach it: 


To which you will probably anſwer ſome Years 
hence, That it was but juſt Je when the laſt 
Bell rung to Church; and 1 readily believe, 
canner indo the moſt 

I CANNOT forbear warning you, in 
earneſt Manner, againſt endeavouring at Wir in 
your Sermons; becauſe, by the ſtricteſt Com- 
putation, it is very near a Million to One that 
you have none; and becauſe too many of your 
Calling have conſequently made themſelves ever- 
laftingly ridiculous by attempting it. I remem- 
ber ſeveral young Men in this Town, who could 
never leave the Pulpit under halt a Dozen Con- 
ceits;, and the Faculty adhered to thoſe Gentle- 
men a longer or ſhorter Time, exactly in Pro- 
portion to their ſeveral Degrees of Dulneſs: Ac- 
cordingly, I am told that ſome of them retain 
it to this Day. I heartily wiſh the Brood were 
at an End. 

BEFORE you enter into the common unſuf- 
ferable Cant, of taking all Occaſions to diſpa- 
rage the Heathen Philoſophers, I hope you will 
differ from ſome of your Brethren, by firſt en- 

uiring what thoſe Philoſophers can ſay for them- 
Alves The Syſtem of Morality to be gathered 
out of the Writings or Sayings of thoſe ancient 
Sages, falls undoubtedly very ſhort of that deli- 
vered in the Goſpel, and wants, beſides, the Di- 
vine Sanction n to his. 
Whatever is further related by the Evangeliſts, 
contains chiefly Matters of Fact, and conſe- 
N 2 quently 
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quently of Faith; ſuch as the Birth of Chriſt, his 
being the Meſſiah, his Miracles, his Death, Re- 
ſurrection, and Aſcenſion: None of which can 
properly come under the Appellation of human 

iſdom, being intended only to make us wiſe 
unto Salvation. And therefore in this Point, no- 
thing can juſtly be laid to the.Charge of the 
Philoſophers further than that they were igno- 
rant of certain Facts which happened long after 
their Death. But I am deceived, if a better Com- 
ment could be any where collected upon the 
moral Part of the Goſpel, than from the Wri- 
tings of thoſe excellent Men ; even that divine 
Precept of loving our Enemies, is at large inſiſted 
on by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, into 
the Mouth of Socrates. And as to the Reproach 
of Heatheniſm, I doubt they had leſs of it than the 
corrupted Jeus, in whoſe Time they lived. For 
it is a grols Piece of Ignorance among us, to 
conceive, that in thoſe polite and learned Ages, 
even Perſons of any tolerable Education, much 
leſs the wiſeſt Philoſophers, did acknowledge 
or worſhip any more than one Almighty Power, 
under ſeveral Denominations, to whom they 
allowed all thoſe Attributes we aſcribe to the 
Divinity: And as I rake ir, human Comprehen- 
fion reacheth no further ; neither did our Saviour 
think ir to explain to us the Nature of 
ble, wirhout beſtowing on us other Faculties than 
we poſſeſs at preſent, But the true Miſery of 
the Heathen World, appears to be what I before 
mentioned, the Want of a Divine Sanction, 
without which, the Dictates ot che a 
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failed in the Point of Authority, d conſequent- 
ly the Bulk of Minkind lay indeed under a great 
Load of Ignorance, even in the Article of ,* 
rality; but the Philoſophers themſelves did nor. 
Take the Matter in this Light, and it will afford 
Field enough tor a Divine to enlarge on, by 
ſhewing the Advantages which the Chriſtian 
World has over the Heathen, and the abſolute 
Neceſſity of Divine Revelations, to make rhe 
Knowledge of the true God, and the Practice 
of Virtue more univerſal in the World. 

Au not ignorant how much I differ in this 
Opinion trom ſome ancient Fathers in the Church, 
who arguing againſt the Heathens, made it a 
principal Topick to decry their Philoſophy as 
much as they could: Which, I hope, is not al- 
together our preſent Caſe. Beſides, it is to be 
conſidered, tha: thoſe Fathers lived in the Decline 
of Literature; and in my Judgment (who ſhould 
be unwilling to give the leaſt Offence) appear 
to be rather moſt excellent holy Perſons, than 
of tranſcendent Genius and Learning. Their 
genuine Writings (for many of them have ex- 
rremely ſuffered by ſpurious Additions) are of 
admirable Uſe for confirming the Truth of an- 
cient Doctrines and Diſcipline, by ſhewing the 
Stare and Practice of the Primitive Church. But 
among ſuch of them as have fallen in my Way, 
I do not remember any whoſe Manner of argu- 
ing or exhorting [ could heartily recommend to 
the Imitation of a young Divine, when he is to 
ſpeak from the Pulpit. Perhaps I judge too 
haſtily ; there being ſeveral of them, in whole 
Writings I have made * little Progreſs, and 
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in others none at all. For I peruſed only ſuch 
as were recommended to me, at a Time when 
had more Leiſure, and a better Diſpotition ta 
read, than have ſince fallen to my Share. 

To return then to the Heathen Philoſophers : 
I hope you will not only give them Quarter, but 
make their Works a conliderable Parc of your 
Srudy. To theſe I will venture to add the prin- 
Cipal Orators and Hiſtorians, and perhaps a few 
ot the Poets: By the reading oi which, you will 
foon diſcover your Mind and Thoughts to be 
enlarged, your Imagination extended and re- 
fined, your judgment directed, your Admira- 
tion leſſened, and your Fortitude increaſed : All 
which Advantages muſt needs be of excellent 
Ute to a Divine, whoſe Duty is to preach and 
practiie the Contempt of human Things. 


I wovuLD ſay ſcmething concerning Quota- 
if 


tions, wherein I think you cannot be too ſpari 
except from Scripture, and the primitive Writers 
of the Church. As to the former, when you 
offer 2 Text as a Proof or an Illuſtration, we 
your Hearers expect to be fairly uſed, and ſorne- 
times think we have Reaſon to complain, eſpe- 
cially of you younger Divines; which makes us 
fear, that ſome of you conceive you have no 
more to do than to turn over a Concordance, 
and there having found the principal Word, in- 
troduce as much ot the Verſe, as will ſerve your 
Turn, though, in reality, ic makes nothing for 
you. I do not altogether diſapprove the Manner 
of interweaving Texts of Scripture through the 
Style of your Sermon, wherein, however, I have 
ſometimes obſerved great Inſtances of Indiſcre- 
tion 
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tion and Impropricty, againſt which, I therefore 
venture to give vou a Caution. 

As to Quotations from ancient Fathers, I 
think they are beſt brought in, to confirm ſome 
Opinion controverted by thaie who differ from 
us: In other Caics, we give you fu Power to 
adopt the Sentence for your own, rather than 
tell us, as St. Auſtin excellently obj. ves. But 
to mention modern W riters by Name, or uſe the 
Phraſe of a late excellent Prelate of our Church, 
and the likg, is altogether intolerable, and for 
what Reaſon, I knov! not, makes every rational 
Hearer aſhamed. Ort no better a Stamp is your 
Heathen Philoſopher, and famous Poet, and Ro- 
man Hiſtorian, at leaſt, in common Congrega- 
tions, who will rather believe you on your own 
Word, than on that of Plato or Hoey. 

I rave lived co fee Greet and Latix almoſt 
entirely driven out of the Pulpit, for which I am 
hearrily glad. The frequent Uſe of the latter 
was certainly a Remnant of Popery, which never 
admitred Script re in the vulgar Language; and 
I wonder that Pr:ctic2 was never accordirgly 
ubj:ted to us by the Fanaticks. 

Tre Mention of Quotations, puts me in Mind 
of Common- Place- Books, which have been long 
in Uſe by induſtrious young Divincs, and, I hear, 
do ſtill continue ſo; I know they are very bene- 
ficial to Lawyers and Phyticians, becauſe they are 
Collections of Fadꝭs or Caſes, whereupon a great 
Part of their ſeveral Faculties depend; of theſa, 
I have ſeen ſeveral, but never, yet, any written b 
a Clergyman; only from what I am informed, 
they generally are Extracts of Theological and 
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Moral Sentences, drawn from Eccleſiaſtical and 
other Authors, reduced under proper Heads, uſu- 
ally begun, and perhaps finiſhed, while the Col- 
lectors were young in the Church, as being in- 
rended for Materials, or Nurſeries to ſtock fu- 
ture Sermons. You will obſerve the wiſeſt Edi- 
tors of ancient Authors, when they meet a Sen- 
rence worthy of being diſtinguiſhed, take ſpecial 
Care to have the firſt Word printed in Capital 
Letters, that you may not overlook it: Such, 
for Example, as the Inconſtancy of Fortune, the 
Goodneſs of Peace, the Excellency of Wiſdom, the 
Certainty of Death; that Proſperity makes Men 
inſolent, and Adverſity humble, and the like eter- 
nal Truths, which every Ploughman knew long 
enough before Ariſtotle or Plato were born. If 
Theological Common-Place-Books be no better 
filled, I think they had better be laid aſide; and 
I could wiſh that Men of tolerable IntelleCtuals 
would truſt their own natural Reaſon, improved 
by a general Converfation with Books, to en- 
large on a Point which they are ſuppoſed already 
to underſtand. If a rational Man reads an exce!- 
lent Author with juſt Application, he ſhall find 
himſelf extremely improved, and perhaps inſen- 
fibly led to imitate that Author's Perfections, al- 
though, in a little Time, he ſhould not remember 
one Word in the Book, nor even the Subject it 
handled : For Books give the fame Turn to our 
Thoughts and Way ot Reaſoning, that good and 
ill Company does to our Behaviour and Con- 
verſation; without either nating our Memories, 
or making us even ſenſible of the Change. And 
particularly I have obſerved in Preaching, that 

no 
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no Men ſucceed better than thoſe, who truſt 
entirely to the Stock or Fund of their own Rea- 
fon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by Com- 
merce with Books. Whoever only reads, in or- 
der to tranſcribe wiſe and ſhining Remarks, wi 
out entering into the Genius and Spirit of 


77 


; 
152 


i 


1 
BT 


ulgar, and the Preacher himſelf. I 
have been better entertained, and more informed 
by a Chapter in the Pilgrim's Progreſs, than by a 
long Diſcourſe upon the Vill and the a 
an ſimple or Ideas. Others again, are 
fond of dilating on Matter and Motion, talk of 
the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, of Theories, 
and Phenomena ; directly againſt the Advice of 
St. Paul, who yet a to have been conver- 
fant enough in thoſe kind of Studies. 

I „ gy acy — 
the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. And 
indeed, fince Providence intended there ſhould 
* 

2 
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able to Pirty, Orthodoxy, or good Senſe, to go 
about ſuch a Work. For, to me, there ſeems to 
be a manifeſt Dilemma in the Caſe : If you ex- 
plain them, they are Myſteries no longer; if 
ou fail, you have laboured to no Purpoſe. 
hat I ſhould think moſt reaſonable and fafe for 
— to do upon this Occaſion, 4. — ſolemn 
by — 8 urch — 
Ic, Connrm it or m art, 
having conſidered the Matter imparti 1 can 
ſee no great Reaſon which thoſe men, you 
call the Free-Thinkers, can have for their 2 
mour againſt religious Myſteries; ſince it is plain, 
they were not invented by the Clergy, to whom 
they bring no Profit, nor acquire any Honour. 
For every Clergyman is ready, either to tell us 
the utmoſt he knows, or to confeſs that he does 
not underſtand them; neither is it ſtrange that 
there ſhould be Myfteries in Divinity, as well 
as in the commoneſt Operations of Nature. 

AND here [ am at a Loſs what to ſay, up- 
on the frequent Cuſtom of preaching againft 
Atheiſm, Deiſm, Free-thinking, and the like, as 
young Divines are particularly fond cf doing, 
eſpecially when they exerciſe their Talent in 
Churches frequented by Perſons of Quality ; 
which, as it is but an ill Compliment to the Au- 
dience, ſo I am under ſome Doubt whether ic 
anſwers the End. 

BEcAUSE Perſons under thoſe Imputations, 
ae generally no great Frequenters of Churches, 
and ſo the ion is but little edifed for 
the Sake cf three or four Fools who 8 paſt 

tace: 
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Grace: Neither do I think it = Part of Pru- 
dence, to perplex the Minds of well-difpoſed 
People with Doubts, which probably would ne- 
ver have otherwiſe come into their Heads. But 

I am of Opinion, and dare be poſitive in it, that 
not one in a hundred of thoſe who, pretend to 
be Free-Thinkers, are really fo in their Hearts. 
For there is one Obſervation which I never 
knew to fail, and I defire you will examine ir 
in the Courſe of your Life, that no Gentleman 
of a liberal Education, and regular in his Morals, 
did ever profeſs himſelf a Free · Tbinter: Where 
then are theſe kind of People to be found ? A- 
mong the worſt Part of the Soldiery, made up 
of Pages, Brothers of obſcure Families, 
and others of deſperate Fortunes: or elſe among 
idle Town Fops, and now and then a drunken 
*Squire of the — Therefore, nothing can 
be plainer, than that Ignorance and Vice are 
two Ingredients abſolutely neceſſary in the Com- 
polition of thoſe you generally call Free-Think- 
ers, who, in Propriety of Speech are no Think- 
ers at all. And ſince I am in the Way of it, pray 
conlider one I hing farther: As young as you 
are, you cannot but have already obſerved, what 
a violent Run there is among too many weak 
People againſt Univerſiry Education: Be firmly 
aſſured, that the whole Cry is mace »y thoſe, 
who were either er ſent to a College, or 
through their I:re;...:mies and Stupidity never 
made the leaſt 1wprovement while they were 
there. I have at leaſt forty of the latter ſort 
now in my Eye; ſeveral of them in this Town, 
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whole Learning, Manners, Temperance, Pro- 
bity, Good-nature, and Politicks, are all of a 
Piece: Others of them in the Country, 

ling their Tenants, tyrannizing over the Neigh- 
bourhood, cheating the Vicar, talking Nonſenſe, 
and getting drunk at the Seſſions. It is from 
ſuch Seminaries as theſe, that the World is pro- 
vided with the feveral Tribes and Denomina- 
tions of Free- Thinkers, who, in my ] ent, 
are not to be reformed by Arguments o to 
prove the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, be- 
cauſe Reaſoning will never make a Man correct 
an ill Opinion, which by Reaſoning he never 
acquir'd: For in the Courſe of Things, Men 
always grow vicious before they become Unbe- 
lievers; but if you would once convince the 
Town or Country Profligate, by Topicks drawn 
from the View of their own Quiet, Reputation, 
Fealth, and Advantage, their Infidelity would 
ſoon drop off: This, I confeſs, is no eaſy Task, 
becauſe it is almoſt in a literal Senſe, to fight 
with _ Now, to make it _ that we 
are to look for no other Original of this Infide- 
lity, whereof Divines ſo much complain, it is 
allowed on all Hands, that the People of Exg- 
land are more corrupt in their Morals than any 
other Nation this Day under the San And this 
Corruption is manifeſtly owing to other Cauſes 
both zwmerovs and obvious, much more than to 
the Publication of irreligious Books, which in- 
deed are but the Conſequence of the former. 
For all the Writers againſt Chriſtianity, ſince the 
Revolution, have been of the loweſt Rank a- 


mong 
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mong Men, in regard to Literature, Wit, and 
good Senſe, and upon that Account wholly un- 
qualified to propagate Hereſies, unleſs among a 
People already hy gg Thing difliked 
N an Age w every Thi illi 

thoſe who think with the Majority, is Ale 
Diſafßection, it may perhaps be ill interpreted, 
K by By pen, this univerſal 
Depravation of Manners, is owing to the perpe- 
tual bandying of Faction: among us for thirty 
Years paſs d; when, without weighing the Me- 
tives of Fuſtice, Law, Conſcience, or Honour, 
every Man adjuſts his Principles to thoſe of the 
Party he hath choſen, and among whom he may 
beſt find his own Account: Bur by reaſon of 
our fr Viciſſitudes, Men who were im- 


that it to ſay, the Bulk of the common People 
have been univerſally ſeduced into Bribery, Per- 
jury, Drunkenneſs, Malice, and Slander. 

Nor to be further tedious, or rather invidi- 


ous, theſe are a few, _—_ << 
which have contributed to the Ruin of our Mo- 
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ſuffer to look into a Book, for fear of ſpoiling 
his Eyes, got into Parliament, and obterving the 
Enemies to the Clergy heard with the utmoſt 
Applauſe ; what Notions he muſt imbibe ; how 
readily he will join in the Cry; what an Eſteem 
he will conceive of himſelf; and what a Con- 
rempt he muſt entertain, not only for his Vicar 
at home, but for. the whole Order 

I therefore again conclude, That the Trade of 
Infidelity hath been taken up only for an Expe- 
dient to keep in Countenance that univerſal Cor- 
ruption of Morals, which other Cauſes 
firſt contributed to introduce and to cultivate. 
And thus, Mr. Hobbs's Saying upon Reaſon, may 
be much more ly applied to Religion : 
That, If Religion will be againſt a Man, a Man 
will be againſt Religion. Though after all, I 
have heard a Profligate offer much ftronger Ar- 
guments againſt paying his Debts, than ever be 
was known to do againſt Chriſtianity; indeed, 
the Reaſon was, becauſe in Juncture he 
happened to be cloſer preſſed by the Bailif than 
the Par ſou. 

IGNORANCE may perhaps be the Mother 
of Superſtition, but Experience hath not proved 
it to be ſo of Devotion; for Chriftianity always 
made the moſt eaſy and quickeſt Progreſs in ci- 
vilized Countries. I mention this, becauſe it is 
affirmed, that the Clergy are in moſt Credit 
where Ignorance prevails, (and ſurely this King- 
dom would de called the Paradiſe of Clergy- 
men, if that Opinion were true) for which they 
inſtance England in the Times of Popery. But 

whoever 
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whoever knows 2ny thing of three or four 
Centuries before the Reformation, will find the 
little Learning then ſtirring, was more equally 
divided between the Exgli/5 Clergy and Laity 
than it is at preſent. There were | Ber famous 
Lawyers in that Period, whoſe W ritings are ſtill 
in the m_ Repute, and ſome Hiſtorians and 
Poets, who were not of the Church. Whereas 
now-a-days our Education is fo corrupted, that 
you will hardly find a young Perſon of Quality 
with the leaſt Tincture of Knowledge, at the 
ſame time that the Clergy were never more 
learned or fo ſcurvily treated. Here us, 
at leaſt, a Man of Letters, out of the three Pro- 
feſſions, is almoſt a Prodigy. And theſe few, 
who have preſerved any —— of Learn- 
ing; are (except perhaps one or two Smatterers} 
1 Friends to a Man: And I dare ap- 
peal to any Clergyman in this Kingdom, whe- 
ther the greateſt Dunce in his Parith is not al- 
ways the molt proud, wicked, fraudulent, and 
intractable of his Flock. 


I THINK the Clergy have almoſt given over 
lexing themſelves and their Hearers, with 
ftruſe Points of Predeſtination, Election, and 
the like, at leaſt, ir is time they ſhould; and 
therefore I ſhall not trouble you further upon 
this Head. | 


I nAvE now faid all I could think conve- 
nient, with relation to your Conduct in the Pul- 
pit: As to your Behaviour in Life in 2 

ene, 
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Scene, I ſhall readily offer you my Thoughes; 
if you appear to deſire them from me, by your 
Approbarion of what I have here written; if 
not, I have already troubled you too much. 


I am SIX. 


Jan. 9. 1719-20, 
Tour Affectionate 


Friend and Servant. 


THOUGHTS 


THOUGHTS 


ON 


Various Subjects. 
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————— ve jt enough Religion to 
Fs — make us hate, but not enough 
0 FR to make us love one another. 
312 
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— . We enter ſo little into thoſe 

Intereſts, that we wonder how Men could poſſi - 
bly be ſo buſy and concerned for Things fo tranſi- 
tory: Look on the preſent Times, we find the 
ſame Humour, yet wonder not at all. 

A w1sE Man endeavours, by conſidering all 
Circumſtances, to make Conjectures, and form 
Concluſions; but the ſmalleſt Accident inter- 
vening (and in the Courſe of Affairs it is 3 
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ſible to fore'ce all) does often produce ſuch 
T urns and Changes, that at laſt he is juſt as much 
in doubt of Evens as the moſt ignorant and un- 
experienced Perſon. 

PoSITIVENES3 is a good Quality for Preachers 
and Orators, becauſe he that would obtrude his 
Thoughts and Reaſons upon a Multitude, will 
convince others the more, as he appears con- 
vinced himſelf, 

tow is it poſſihle to expect that Mankind 
vel take Advice, when they will not fo much 
as take Warning ? 

IFOoRGET whether Advice be among the 
loſt Things which Arifto ſays are to be found in 
— Moon; That and Time ought to have been 

e. 

N o Preacher is liſtened to but Time, which 
gives us the ſame Train and Turn of Thought 
that elder 1 have tried in vain to put into 
our Heads re 

WHEN we defire or ſollicit any Thing, our 
Minds run wholly on the good Side or Circum- 
ſtances ot it; when *tis obtained, our Minds run 
* wholly on the bed ones. 

IN a Gl/aſi-Hez/e he Workmen often fling in 
a ſmall Quantity ot freſh Coals, which ſeems to 
d'turb the Fire, but very much enlivens it. This 
ſeerns to allude to a gentle ſtirring of the Pal- 
fions, tha: the Mind may not languith. 

RELIGION ſeems to have grown an Infant 
wich Age, and requires Miracles to nurſe it, as 
it had in its Infancy. 

ALL Fits of 4; are balanced by an 

ual of Pain or Languor; tis like 
equal Degree end 
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pending this Year Part of the next Year's Re- 


venue. 

THE latter Part of a wiſe Man's Life is taken 
up in curing the Follies, Prejudices, and falſe 
Opinions he had contracted in the former. 

W ovULD a Writer know how to behave him- 
{elf wich. relation to Poſterity, let him conſider in 
old Books what he finds that he is glad to know, 
and what Omiſſions he moſt laments. 

WHATEVER the Poets pretend, tis plain 
they give Immortality to none but themſelves : 
Tis Homer and Virgil we reverence and admire, 
not Achilles or Zneas. With Hiſtorians it is quite 
the contrary ; our Thoughts are taken up wich 
the Actions, Perſons, and Events we read, and 
we lictle regard the Authors. 

WHEN a true Genius in the World 
ee Sign, that the Dunces 
— þ ; 


him. 
MEN who poſſes all the Advantages of 
Life, are in a State where there are many Acct- 


dents to diſorder and diſcompoſe, but few to. 


pleaſe them. 

'T 1s unwiſe to puniſh Cowards with Igno- 
miny ; for if they had regarded that, they would 
not have been Cowards: Death is their proper 
Puniſhment, becauſe they fear it moſt. 

THz greateſt Inventions were produced in 
the Times of Ignorance; as the Uſe of the Com- 
poſt Gunpowder, and Printing; and by the dulleſt 

tion, as the Germans, 

ONE Amman to prove that the common 
Relations of Ghoſts and Spectres are generally 
falſe, may be draw from the Opinion _ that 

pirics 
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Spirits are never ſeen by more than one Perſon 
at a time; that is to (ay, it ſeldom happens to 
above one Perfon in a Company to be poſſeſſed 
with any high Degree of Spleen or Melancholy. 
I aM apt to think, that in the Day of Judg- 
ment there wül be ſmall Allowance given to 
the Wiſe for their Want of Mcrals, nor to the 
Ignorant for their Want of Faith, becauſe both 
are without Excuſe. This renders the Advantages 
equal of Iznorance and Knowledge. Bur ſome 
Scruples in the Wite, and {ome Vices in the Ig- 
not ant, will perhaps be forgiven upon the Strength 
of Temptation to each. 

THe Value of ſeveral Circumſtances in 
leſſens very much by Diſtance of Time, tho 
ſome minute Circumſtances are very valuable; 
L — 8 great Judgment in a Writer to 

MNgun, 

'T1is grown a Word of courſe for Writers 
— Age, as Divines ſay, This fin- 
'T 1s pleaſant to obſerve how free the preſent 

is in lay ing Taxes on the next: Fature Ages 
ſhall talk of this ;, this ſhall be famous to all Po- 
ferity : Whereas their Time and Thoughts will 
be taken up about preſent Things, as ours are 
now. 

TRE Camelion, who is ſaid to feed upon no- 
thing but Air, hath of all Animals the nimbleſt 


* 

HEN a Man is made a Spiritual Peer he 
loſes his Sirname; when a Temporal, his Chri- 
ſtian Name. 


Ir 


——— —] — 
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IT is in Diſputes as in Armies, where the 
weaker Side ſets up falſe Lights, and makes a 
great Noiſe, to make the Enemy believe them 
more numerous and ſtrong than they really 
are. 

SoME Men, under the Notions of 
out Prejudices, eradicate Virtue, Honeſty, 
Religion. 

IN all well inſtituted Commonwealths, Care 
has been taken to limit Mens Poſſeſſions; which 
is done for many Reaſons, and among the reſt, 
for one which perhaps is not often conſidered. 
That when Buunds are ſet to Mens Deſires, af- 
ter they have acquired as much as the Laws will 
permit them, their private Intereſt i; at an End, 
and they have nothing to do but to take care of 
the Publick. 

THERE are butthree Ways for a Man to re- 
venge himſelf of the Cenſure of the World; to 
deſpiſe it, to return the like, or to endeavour to 
live ſo as to avoid 11 The — of theſe #4 = 
all ended, the laſt is almoſt impoſſi 
— Practice is for the ſecond. 

HERO DO r Us tells us, that in cold Coun- 
tries Beaſts very ſeldom have Horns, but in hot 
they have very large ones. This might bear a 
pleaſant Application. 

I NEVER heard a finer Piece of Satire againſh 
Lawyers, than that of Aſtrolagers, whenthey pre- 
tend by Rules of Art to tell when a Suit will 
end, and whether to the Advantage of the Plain» 
tiff or Defendant; thus making the Matter de- 
pend entirely upon the Influence of the om 

without 
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_ the leaſt Regard to the Merits of the 
Cauſe. | 

Tac Expreſſion in Apocrypha about bit and 
his Dog following him, I have often heard ridi- 
culed , yet Homer has the fame Words of Tele- 
machus more than once; and F.rzi/ ſays ſomething 
like it of Evand-r. And 1rtake the Book of To- 
bit to be partly Poetical. 

I nave known ſome Men poſleſſed of 
good Qualities, which were very ſerviceable to 
others, but uſeleſs to themſelves; like a Sun- 
Dial on the Front of a Houſe, to inform the 
Neighbours and Paſſengers, but not the Owner 
wr hin. 

Tr a Man would regiſter all his Opinions 
on Love, Politicks, Religion, 1 , 4 
beginning from his Youth and ſo go on to old Age, 
what a Bundle of Inconſiſtencies and Contradi- 
ctions would appear at laſt ? 

War they do in Heaven we are igno- 
rant of; what they do not we are told expreſly, 
That they neither marry, nor are given in Mar- 


riage. 

Wurn a Man obſerves the Choice of Ladies 
now-a-days, in the diſpenſing of their Favours, 
can he forbear paying ſome Veneration to the 
Memory of thoſe Mares mentioned by Xeno- 
phon , who, while their Manes were on, that is, 
while they were in their Beauty, would never ad- 
mit the ——_— of an _ Ry 

'T1s a miſerable thing to live in Suſpence; it is 
the Life of aSpider. 


VN 


— 


De Re Equeſtri. 
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Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. 
Ovid. Metam. 


Tt Stoical Scheme of ſupplying our Wants, 
by lopping off our Deſires, is like cutting off our 
* when we want Shoes. 

HYSICIANS ougzht not to give their 
ment of Religion, for the 82 
Butchers are not admitted to be Jurors upon Life 
and Death. 

TAE Reaſon why ſo few Marriages are hap- 
PY> is, becauſe young Ladies ſpend their Time 
in making Nets, not in making Cages. 

Ir a Man will obſerve as he walks the Streets, 
] believe he will find the merrieſt Countenances 
ia Mourning-Coaches. 

NoTHING more unqualifies a Man to act 
with Prudence, than a Misfortune that is attend- 
ed with Shame and Guilr, 

T 1x Power of Fortune is confeſſed only by 
tne Miſerable; for the Happy impute all their 
Succeſs to Prudence or Merit. 

AMBITION often puts Men upon doing the 
meaneſt Offices; ſo Climbing is performed in the 
ſame Poſture with Creeping. 

I LL Company is like a Dog, who dirts thoſe 
moſt whom he loves bet. 

CENSURE is the Tax a Man pays to the 
Publick for being eminent. | 

ALTHOUGH Men are accuſed for not know- 


ing their own Weakneſs, yer as few 
iy theis own Strength. Ir PRES 


— 
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Soils, where ſometimes there is a Vein of Gold 
which the Owner knows not of. 

SATIRE is reckon'd the eaſieſt of all Wit; 
but I take it to be otherwiſe in very bad Times: 
For it is as hard to ſatyrize well a Man of di- 
ſtinguiſhed Vices, as to praiſe well a Man of di- 
ſtinguithed Virtues. Iris eaſy enough to do either 
to People of moderate Characters. 

IN VENTION is the Talent of Youth, and 
Judgment of Age; ſo that our judgment grows 
harder to pleaſe, when we have fewer Things to 
offer it: This goes through the whole Com- 
merce of Life. When we are old, our Friends 
find it difficult to pleaſe us, and are leſs con- 
cerned whether we be pleaſed or no. 

N © wiſe Man ever wiſhed co be younger. 

AN idle Reaſon leſſens the Weight of the 
good ones you gave before. 

TAE Motives of the beſt Actions will not 
bear too ſtrict an Enquiry. It is allowed, that 
the Cauſe of moſt Actions, good or bad, may 
be reſolved into the Love of ourſelves; but the 
Self- Love of ſome Men inclines them to pleaſe 
others; aud the Self- Love of others is wholly 
employed in pleaſing themſelves. This makes 
the great Diſtinction between Virtue and Vice. 
Religion is the beſt Motive of all Actions, yet 
Religion is allowed to be the higheſt Inſtance 
of Selt-Love. 

W HEN the World has once begun to uſe us 
ill, it afterwards continues the fame Treatment 
8 Ceremony, as Men do to 
2 re. 


OLD 
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OLD Men view beſt at a Diſtance with the 
- ; dba Underſtanding as well as with thoſe 

Nature. 

SoME People take more Care to hide their 
Wiſdom than their Folly. 

ARBITRARY Power is the natural Object 
of Temptation to a Prince, as Wine or Women 
to a young Fellow, or a Bribe to a Judge, or 
Avarice to old Age, or Vanity to a Woman. 

ANTHONT Henly's Farmer dying of an 
Aſthma, ſaid, Well, if I can get this Breath once 
out, Pl take care it ſhall never get in agai 


get 
TRE Humour cf many op 
opperies, only 


der the Name of Trifles, 
imaginary Goods, is a very falſe Proof either of 
Wiſdom or Magnanimity, and a great Check 
ro virtuous Actions. For Inſtance, with regard 
to Fame: There is in moſt People a Reluctance 
and Unwillingneſs to be We obſerve 
e 
have an iption over their Grave. It re- 

ires but little Philoſophy to diſcover and ob- 
e that there is no intrinſick Value in all 
this; however, if it be founded in our Nature, 
as an Incitement to Vir: ue, it ought not to be 


; 


CoMPLAINT is the largeſt Tribute Hea- 
ven receives, and the fincereſt Part of our De- 
votion. 

THE common F. 


Men, and moſt Women, is owing to a Scarcity 


ever 
full 
V 
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rate the Choice of both; whereas com- 
mon ers have only one Sett of Ideas, and 
one Sett of Words to cloath them in; and theſe 
are always ready at the Mouth: So People come 
faſter out of a Church when it is almoſt empty, 
than when a Crowd is at the Dcor. 

FEw are qualified to ſbine in Company; but 
it is in moſt Mens Power to be agreeable. The 
Reaſon therefore why Converſation runs fo lo 
at preſent, is not the Defect of U 
but Pride, Vanity, ill Nature, Affectation, Sin- 
gow Pofitiveneſs, or ſome other Vice, the 

of a wrong Education. 

To be Vain is rather a Mark of Humility 
than Pride. Vain Men delight in telling what 
Honours bave been done them, what great Com- 
pany they have kept, and the like, by which 
they plainly confeſs, that theſe Honours were 
more than their Due, and ſuch as their Friends 
would not believe if they had not been told : 
Whereas a Man truly proud thinks the greateſt 
Honours below his Meri, and conſequently ſcorns 
ro boaſt. I therefore deliver it as a Maxim, that 
whoever defires the Character of a proud Man, 
ought to conceal his Vanity. 

Law, in a free Country, is, or ought to be, 
the Determination of the Majority of thoſe who 
have Property in Land. 

ONE Argument uſed to the Diſadvantage of 
Providence, I take to be a very ſtrong one in its 
— — Flies 
appt noxious or troubleſome Animals, with 
many more Inſtances of the like Kind, diſcover 
an 
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an Imperfection in Nature, becauſe human Life 
would be much eaſier without them: But the 
Denn of Providence may cleariy be perceived 
in this Proceeding. The Motions of the Sun 
and Moon; in ſhort, the whole Syſtem of the 
Univerſe, as far as Philoſophers have been able 
to diſcover and obſerve, are in the utmoſt De- 
gree of Regularity and Perfection; but whereever 
God hath left ro Man the Power of interpoſing 
a Remedy by Thought or Labour, there he hath 

aced Things in a State of Imperſection, on 

urpoſe to ſtir up human Induſtry, without 
which Lite would ſtagnate, or i rather 
_ not ſubſiſt at all: Curis acuunt mortalia 
corda. 
. is the Daughter of Preſent 

ower. 

Ho inconſiſtent is Man with himſelf! 

L nave known ſeveral Perſons of great Fame 
for Wiſdom in publick Affairs and Counſels, 


governed by fooliſh Servants. 


I'nave known great Miniſters, diſtinguiſhed 
for Wit and Learning, who preferred none but 
D inces. 

I Have known blen of great Valour Cow- 
ards to their Wives. 

I HavE known Men of the greateſt Cun- 
ning perpetually cheated. 

I x NE w three great Miniſters, who could 
exactly compure and ſettle the Accorp's of a 
Kingdom, but were wholly ignorant of their 
own Oeconomy. 
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T nt Preaching of Divines, helps to preſerve 
well-inclined Mar the Courſe of Virtue, bur 
ſeldom or never reclaims the Vicious, 

PRINCES uſually make wiſer Choices than 
the Servants whom they truſt for the Diſpoſal of 
Places: I have known a Prince, more than 
once, chuſe an able Miniſter; but I never ob- 
ſcrved that Miniſter to uſe his Credit in the Dii- 

of an Employment to a Perſon whom he 
thought the firreſt for it. One of the greateſt in 
this Age owned and excuſed the Matter from 
the Violence of Parties, and the Unreaſonable- 
neſs of Friends. 

SMALL Cauſes are ſufficient to make a Man 
uneaſy, when great Ones are not in the Way: 
For Want of a Black, he will ſtumble at 2 
Strata. : 

D1GX1T v, high Station, or great Ricbes, 
are in {ume fort neceſſary to old Men, in order 
to keep the younger at a Diſtance, who are o- 
therwiſe too apt to inſult thera upon the Score of 
their Age. 

EvERy Man deſires to live long; but no 
Man would be old. 

Love of Flattery in moſt Men proceeds from 
the mean Opinion they have of themſelves; in 
Women from the contrary. ? 

Ir Books and Laws continue to increaſe as 
they have done for fifty Years paſt, I am in ſome 
Concern for future Ages, how any Man will be 


Learned, or any Man a Lawyer. 
KiNnGs are commonly ſaid to have long 


Hands ; I wiſh they had as long Ears. 
PRINCES 
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PRINCES in their Infancy, Childhood, and 
Youth, are ſaid to diſcover prodigious Parts and 
Wir, to _ Things that ſurprize and aſtoniſh: 
Strange, ſo many h Princes, and ſo many 
ſhameful Kings! If they happen to die young, 
they would have been Prodigies of Wiſdom and 
Virtue : If they live, they are often Prodigies 
indeed, but of another Sort. 

POLITIckEõs, as the Word is commonly un- 
derſtood, are — but _ ions, and — 
ſequently of no Uſe to a ing, or a goo 
Miniſtry; for which Reaſon Courts are fo over- 
run with Politicks, 

SILENUS, the Foſter-Father of Bacchus, 
is always carried by an 4/s, and has Horns on 
his Head The Moral is, that Drunkards are 
led by Fools, and have a great Chance to be 
Cuckolds. 

VENUS, a beautiful good-natur'd » Was 
the Goddeſs of Love; Fuxo, a terrible Shrew, 
the Goddeſs of Marriage : and they were always 
> os inſt Religion, muſt 

HOSE W are » 
needs be Fools; and XR — we * of 
all Animals, God refuſed the Firſt-born of an 
Af. | 

A vERx little Wit is valued in a Woman, 
as we are pleaſed with a few Words ſpoken plain 


by a Parrot. 
A Nice Man, is a Man of naſty Ideas. 
APOLLO was held the God of Phylick, 
and Sender of Diſeaſes. Both were originally the 


OLD 
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Orp Men and Comets have been reverenced 
for the ſame Reaſon; their long Beards, and 
Pretences to foretel Events. 

A PERSON was asked at Court, what he 
thought of an Ambaſſador, and his Train, who 
were all Embroidery and Lace, full of Bows, 
Cringes, and Geſtures; he ſaid, it was Solomon's 
Importation, Gold and Apes. 

HERE is a Story in Pan ſaniat, of a Plot 
for betraying of a > diſcovered by the Bray- 
ing of an Aſs: The Cackling of Geeſe ſaved the 
Capitol, and Catiline's Conſpiracy was diſco- 
vered by a I/hore. Theſe are the only three 
Animals, as far as I remember, famous in Hiſtory 
for Etidences and Informers. 

MosrT Sorts of Diverſion in Men, Chil- 
dren, and other Animals, is an Imitation of 
Fighting. | 

AUGUSTUS meeting an As with a lucky 
Name, foretold himſelf good Fortune. I mect 
many Aﬀes, but none of them have lucky 
Names. 

Ir a Man makes me keep my Diſtance, the 
Comfort is, he keeps his at the ſame Time. 

W ao can deny that all Men are violent Lo- 
vers of Truth, when we ſee them ſo poſuive 
in their Errors, which they will maintain out of 
their Zeal ro Truth, although they contradict 
themſelves every Day of their Livcs? 

TH AT was excellently obſerved, ſay I. when 
T read a Paſſage in an Author, v.here his Opi- 
nion agrees with mine. When we differ, there 
I pronounce him to be miſtakes. 


VERY 
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VER few Men, properly ſpeaking, live at 
preſent, bur are providing tolive another Time. 

As univerfal a Practice as Lying is, and as 
eaſy one as it ſeems, I do not remember to have 
heard _ Lies in all my Converſation, 
even from thoſe who were moſt celebrated in 
that Faculty. 


. 


